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Preface 


“Drawn  together  by  God’s  love,  we  have  sought  to  understand  more  what 
it  is  to  be  together.  We  have  explored  how  we  understand  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  ways  in  which  God  has  called  us  to  look 
forward  together.  We  have  rejoiced  in  the  developing  koinonia 
(communion)  between  Christians  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  we 
affirm  once  again  that  God  has  called  us  to  continue  to  grow  in  that 
communion  together,  that  it  may  be  truly  visible.” 


As  this  extract  from  the  Assembly  Message  conveys,  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  at  Harare  in  1998  was  a time  of  reflection,  celebration,  self-criticism  and  inspiration. 
The  Assembly  issued  the  challenge  to  the  churches  to  respond  to  God’s  call  to  continue  to  grow 
in  koinonia.  That  all  involves  the  struggle  to  overcome  those  issues  which  hinder  the  manifestation 
of  visible  unity. 

Meeting  in  Toronto  - where  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
articulated  its  nature  and  task  - the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order  sought  to  identify  possible  areas  of 
reflection  and  action  for  work  in  the  coming  years.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  elected 
Board,  and  thus  it  took  time  to  reflect  on  the  work  undertaken  in  the  period  1 991-98,  on  the  issues 
identified  by  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993) 
and  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  Moshi  (1996).  It  deliberated  on  the  themes  which  have 
emerged  in  bilateral  dialogues,  church  union  schemes,  churches,  ecumenical  instruments,  and  in 
the  Harare  Assembly.  The  Board’s  task  in  Toronto  was  to  draft  recommendations  for  future  work 
for  the  Programme  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  and  to  further  a number 
of  constitutional  matters.  These  minutes  convey  an  account  of  the  discussion  and  decisions  of  the 
Board. 

The  Board  also  took  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  discussion  with  representatives  of  Canadian 
churches  on  some  issues  being  faced  by  them  and  measures  being  taken  to  more  fully  manifest 
communion.  Members  also  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Sainte  Marie  among  the  Hurons  where 
they  were  introduced  to  issues  of  the  encounter  of  different  cultures,  the  reconciliation  of 
communities  and  the  complexities  involved  in  the  healing  of  historical  memories. 

In  Toronto  the  new  Faith  and  Order  Board  recommitted  itself  to  strive  for  the  manifestation  of 
visible  unity.  That  commitment  was  also  a feature  of  the  Harare  Assembly  where  it  was  well 
articulated  in  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  unity,  God  of  love, 

what  we  pray  with  our  lips,  make  strong  in  our  hearts, 
what  we  affirm  with  our  minds,  make  vivid  in  our  lives. 

Send  us  your  Spirit 

to  pray  in  us  what  we  dare  not  pray, 

to  claim  us  beyond  our  own  claims, 

to  bind  us  when  we  are  tempted  to  go  our  own  ways. 
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Lead  us  forward. 

Lead  us  together. 

Lead  us  to  do  your  will, 

the  will  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

Amen. 

May  we  have  the  courage  and  the  strength  to  respond:  Amen. 


Alan  D.  Falconer 
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ATTENDANCE 


Moderator: 

Rev.  Prof.  David  K.  YEMBA  (United  Methodist  Church,  Zimbabwe) 

Members  of  the  Board: 

Dr  Pablo  ANDINACH  (Evangelical  Methodist  Church,  Argentina) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Andre  BIRMELE  (Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  France) 

Rev.  Neville  CALLAM  (Jamaica  Baptist  Union) 

Rev.  GAO  Ying  (Postdenominational) 

Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  GENNADIOS  of  Sassima  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  Turkey) 

Rev.  Mergersa  GUTA  (Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus  Church) 

Rt  Rev.  John  HIND  (Church  of  England) 

Prof.  Yohan  HYUN  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea) 

Metropolitan  Dr  G.  Yohanna  IBRAHIM  (Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch) 

Bishop  Vasilios  KARAYIANNIS  (Church  of  Cyprus) 

Ms  Sarah  S.  KAULULE  (United  Church  of  Zambia) 

Rev.  Dr  Jacob  KURJEN  (Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church,  India) 

Rev.  Dr  Melanie  MAY  (Church  of  the  Brethren,  USA) 

Rev.  Jane  NAMUGENYI  ([Anglican]Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda) 

Most  Rev.  John  ONAIYEKAN  (Roman  Catholic  Church,  Nigeria) 

Rev.  Caroline  PATTIASINA  (Protestant  Church  in  the  Moluccas,  Indonesia) 

Rev.  Dr  William  G.  RUSCH  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America) 

Rev.  Dr  Katharine  Doob  SAKENFELD  (Presbyterian  Church,  USA) 

Prof.  Dr  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM  (Church  of  Norway) 

Rev.  Dr  Hermen  SHASTRI  (Methodist  Church,  Malaysia) 

Dr  Constance  TARAS AR  (Orthodox  Church  in  America) 

Rev.  Fr  Jean  TILLARD  (Roman  Catholic  Church,  Canada) 

Rev.  Dr  Michael  TIT  A (Romanian  Orthodox  Church) 

Apologies: 

Archbishop  FEOFAN  (Russian  Orthodox  Church,  Germany) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dorothy  LEE  (Uniting  Church  in  Australia) 

Sister  Dr  Mary  O’DRISCOLL  (Roman  Catholic  Church,  Ireland) 

Rev.  Dr  Ivone  RICHTER-REIMER  (Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil) 
Rev.  Dr  William  TABBERNEE  (Christian  Church/Disciples  of  Christ,  USA) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran) 

Dr  Catrin  WILLIAMS  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Wales) 

Proxies: 

Rev.  Dr  Hilarion  ALFEYEV  ( Archbishop  Feofan) 

Sister  Dr  Donna  GEERNAERT  (M.  O’Driscoll) 

Mr  Martin  KRARUP  (D.  Wendebourg) 

Rev.  Toska  WILLIAMS  (D  Lee) 
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Consultant: 

Mgr  John  RADANO  (Roman  Catholic  Church,  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity, 
Rome) 


Guests: 

Dr  Marion  BEST  (Vice-Moderator  of  WCC  Central  Committee) 

Rev.  Alf  DUMONT  (United  Church  of  Canada) 

Dr  Bonnie  GREEN  (Canadian  Council  of  Churches) 

Bishop  William  HURAS  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada) 

Rev.  Dr  Bruce  ROBBINS  (United  Methodist  Church,  USA) 

Dr  Richard  SCHNEIDER  (Canadian  Council  of  Churches) 

Dr  Janet  SOMERVILLE  (Canadian  Council  of  Churches) 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  WYATT  (United  Church  of  Canada) 

Younger  Theologians: 

Mr  Michael  ATTRIDGE  (Roman  Catholic  Church,  Canada) 

Rev.  Robert  FENNELL  (United  Church  of  Canada) 

Rev.  Verity  JONES  (Christian  Church/Disciples  of  Christ,  USA)  (part-time) 

Ms  Catherine  MORRISON  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada)  (part-time) 

Ms  Despina  PRASSAS  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  America/Ecumenical 
Patriarchate) 


Staff 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST  (Christian  Church/Disciples  of  Christ) 

Dr  Peter  BOUTENEFF  (Orthodox  Church  in  America) 

Rev.  Dr  Alan  D.  FALCONER  (Church  of  Scotland),  Director 
Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  HELLER  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  United) 

Rev.  Sam  KOBIA  (Methodist  Church  in  Kenya),  Director  of  Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes 
Rev.  Terry  Mac  ARTHUR  (United  Methodist  Church) 

Ms  Carolyn  McCOMISH  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation) 

Ms  Renate  SBEGHEN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran) 

Minute  Takers: 

Rev.  Canon  Alyson  BARNETT-COWAN  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada) 

Ms  Cathy  CLIFFORD  (Roman  Catholic  Church,  Canada) 
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MINUTES 


OPENING  ACTIONS 

On  the  evening  of  1 5 June  the  Board  was  convened  by  the  Moderator,  Rev.  Prof.  David  Yemba, 
who  welcomed  everyone  to  the  first  meeting  of  this  Board  and  to  Toronto.  The  Director  then 
presented  the  apologies,  noted  the  proxies  nominated,  and  acknowledged  the  minute-takers,  and 
younger  theologians. 

The  Moderator  also  took  this  opportunity  to  welcome  the  guests  who  would  be  joining  the  Board 
at  one  stage  or  another:  Dr  Marion  Best  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  a Vice-moderator  of  the 
WCC  Central  Committee  (15-16  June),  and  Rev.  Sam  Kobia,  Director  of  the  WCC  Cluster  on 
Issues  and  Themes  (16-18  June).  They  would  review  and  share  with  the  Board  the  new  structure 
and  working  styles  of  the  WCC  and  address  some  challenges  facing  the  ecumenical  movement 
today.  Mgr  John  Radano  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  was  attending 
the  meeting  as  consultant.  Dr  Bruce  Robbins,  a member  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee  and  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  General  Commission  on  Christian  Unity  and  Interreligious  Concerns  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church,  was  planning  to  be  with  the  Board  for  a few  days  (20-22  June).  The 
Moderator  especially  welcomed  Rev.  Canon  Alyson  Barnett-Cowan  and  Ms  Cathy  Clifford  who 
would  be  assisting  in  this  meeting  as  minute-takers.  While  here  in  Toronto,  the  members  of  the 
Board,  younger  theologians  and  guests  would  certainly  interact  with  Canadian  ecumenical  bodies 
and  local  churches.  Worship  and  fellowship  with  brothers  and  sisters  where  the  Faith  and  Order 
meetings  take  place  has  always  been  a visible  expression  of  common  life  in  Christ  and  a visible 
sign  to  the  world  of  what  God  wants  the  Church  to  be. 

Each  person  was  then  invited  to  share  something  of  their  life  and  ecumenical  journey. 

The  Director  outlined  the  programme  for  the  meeting: 

(1)  an  introduction  to  Faith  and  Order  concerns;  issues  from  the  churches  and  regions;  issues 
arising  from  Harare;  new  structures  in  the  WCC;  the  history  of  Faith  and  Order; 
methodological  questions  about  how  to  address  the  agenda 

(2)  issues  arising  in  Faith  and  Order  from  1991-1998,  which  were  in  progress  and  which  needed 
to  be  carried  forward 

(3)  daily  worship  together 

(4)  crafting  the  Faith  and  Order  programme  for  1 998-2005,  including  the  deployment  of  human 
and  financial  resources 

(5)  election  of  officers  and  nominations  for  membership  of  Plenary  Comission;  drafting  of 
changes  in  by-laws 

(6)  engagement  with  local  Canadian  churches. 

There  was  agreement  that  the  agenda  be  adopted. 

INTRODUCTIONS 

After  the  opening  worship,  held  in  the  chapel  of  Emmanuel  College,  at  which  the  Principal  of  the 
College,  Dr  Roger  Hutchinson,  preached  (see  Appendix  I)  and  welcomed  the  Board  to  Emmanuel 
College  and  Victoria  University,  the  Director  invited  participants  to  gather  in  groups  of  three  to 
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share  their  stories  of  Faith  and  Order,  of  involvement  with  Faith  and  Order  questions,  and  of  issues 
which  their  churches  wish  to  address  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Church.  This  process  was  then 
repeated,  in  different  groups. 

NOMINATIONS  COMMITTEE 

The  Moderator  then  invited  the  Board  to  nominate  a Nominations  Committee  and  identified  two 
tasks  for  it  at  the  Toronto  meeting:  (1)  to  nominate  vice-moderators;  (2)  to  propose  names  for  the 
Plenary  Commission  from  the  list  of  names  submitted  by  the  churches. 

It  was  clarified  that  there  is  no  rule  preventing  the  Nominations  Committee  from  nominating  one 
of  its  members  as  a vice-moderator.  The  Nominations  Committee  would  bring  a proposal  for  the 
Board  to  discuss. 

The  Board  approved  the  membership  of  the  Nominations  Committee  for  the  meeting:  Pablo 
Andinach,  John  Hind,  Vasilios  Karayiannis,  Melanie  May  (convenor),  John  Onaiyekan,  Caroline 
Pattiasina,  Turid  Karlsen  Seim,  Constance  Tarasar. 

HARARE  AND  BEYOND 

The  Moderator  then  welcomed  Marion  Best  who  addressed  the  Commission  on  the  new  structures 
and  style  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  place  of  Faith  and  Order  within  it. 

THE  NEW  WORKING  STYLE  OF  THE  WCC  AFTER  HARARE 

Marion  Best 

I was  asked  to  describe  some  reasons  for  and  elements  of  the  new  style  of  working  and  relating  that 
the  WCC  is  embarking  upon.  This  new  style  affects  both  the  staff  and  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
WCC. 

First  I will  make  reference  to  the  governing  bodies.  Both  the  newly  elected  Central  Committee 
(1 50  persons)  and  Executive  Committee  have  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  new  representatives. 
Central  Committee  (80%  new)  and  the  Executive  Committee  (70%  new).  This  provides  a unique 
opportunity  to  start  afresh  with  a different  style  of  meeting  and  working,  especially  in  the  light  of 
the  redefinition  of  the  roles  of  both  of  these  groups.  The  Central  Committee  has  been  relieved  of 
many  of  the  administrative  matters  which  it  attended  to  in  the  past,  and  time  will  be  given  in  the 
future  for  reflection  and  deliberation  on  key  issues  facing  the  churches  in  the  world. 

This  means  the  Central  Committee  needs  to  be  a place  where  information  about  developments  in 
the  life  of  the  churches  is  being  shared  and  taken  into  consideration  as  the  work  of  the  WCC  is 
being  formulated.  Future  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  will  be  shaped  so  that  one  or  more 
thematic  issues  requiring  ecumenical  reflection  can  be  addressed  at  each  meeting.  This  will 
involve  pre-planning  by  inviting  members  from  a given  region  to  present  a profile  of  ecumenism 
in  their  region  and  to  raise  issues  which  should  then  inform  the  activities  of  the  WCC. 

It  puts  responsibility  on  Central  Committee  members  to  find  ways  to  actively  link  with  the 
churches  in  their  region  and  in  turn  to  be  their  link  with  the  WCC.  Ways  must  also  be  found  to 
engage  ecumenical  partner  organizations,  especially  Christian  World  Communions  and  Regional 
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Ecumenical  Councils,  in  exchanges  about  ecumenical  perspectives  and  ways  to  collaborate  more 
closely  with  the  Council. 

How  will  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  itself  relate  to  Central  Committee?  The  Moderator  of 
your  Commission  will  be  a member  of  the  Programme  Committee  which  has  the  responsibility  of 
making  recommendations  to  the  Central  Committee  on  all  matters  concerning  programmes  and 
activities  of  the  WCC.  In  addition  there  are  at  least  three  of  your  Board  members  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Central  Committee. 

It  is  anticipated  that  one  body  overseeing  the  programmatic  life  of  the  WCC  will  lead  to  greater 
coherence  of  the  activities  of  the  whole  WCC.  There  are  exciting  possibilities  before  us  if  there 
is  a will  for  collaboration.  There  will  be  a sustained  effort  by  staff  to  work  not  only  in  teams  which 
are  organized  according  to  particular  issues  and  interests,  but  for  collaboration  across  teams.  Thus 
the  hope  is  that  the  governing  bodies  will  also  seek  to  have  a broad  perspective  and  an  openness 
to  working  jointly  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  encouraging  a focus  on  the  specificity  of  work  and 
possibilities  of  the  particular  teams. 

How  will  the  style  of  meetings  change?  Sitting  at  large  gatherings  in  a fixed  position  for  long 
periods  does  not  afford  the  same  opportunities  for  building  relationships  and  understanding  that 
methodologies  such  as  the  “hearings”  or  the  “padare”  meeting  places  of  Harare  afforded.  Thus  the 
Executive  Committee  has  asked  for  the  first  Central  Committee  meeting  in  August  1999  to 
incorporate  methodologies  that  foster  building  relationships  and  mutual  understanding  as  well  as 
providing  time  and  space  for  information  sharing.  When  I attend  the  Officers’  meeting  next  week, 
I will  leam  whether  the  planning  has  been  as  creative  as  the  Executive  Committee  was  suggesting. 
The  challenge  before  us  in  August  is  to  begin  building  relationships  where  mutual  respect  and 
accountability  can  flourish  and  to  provide  space  and  a climate  where  member  churches  can  hear 
each  other  with  a view  to  building  understanding  and  ultimately  to  where  this  will  affect  the 
activities  of  the  WCC. 

The  “spirit  of  mutual  accountability”  which  was  underlined  in  the  Common  Understanding  and 
Vision  (CUV)  document  needs  to  be  nurtured  and  requires,  in  the  words  of  Dr  Raiser,  “an  attitude 
of  basic  mutual  confidence  which  allows  even  painful  and  controversial  issues  to  be  explored 
together”.  This  may  very  well  result  in  the  WCC  moving  toward  new  ways  of  decision-making 
which  go  beyond  the  adversarial  win-lose  methods  which  the  Orthodox  as  well  as  many  other 
churches  from  both  North  and  South  find  to  be  counter  productive. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Executive  Committee  (23  people  representing  every  region)  took 
place  in  March.  In  view  of  the  changed  role  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Executive  Committee 
will  now  take  on  increased  administrative  responsibilities.  I was  heartened  by  the  level  of 
commitment,  competence  and  creativity  new  Executive  members  demonstrated.  While  it  is  the 
Central  Committee  that  will  determine  policies,  programmes  and  activities  of  the  WCC,  it  is  the 
task  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  monitor  and  oversee  the  ongoing  programmes  and  activities 
including  the  task  of  allocating  resources. 

Now  a comment  on  the  new  working  styles  for  staff.  They  are  better  able  than  I will  be  to  tell  you 
how  it  is  affecting  them  and  their  work.  I can  only  describe  what  is  hoped  for.  During  1 998  a great 
deal  of  planning  went  into  internal  re-organization  which  resulted  in  the  establishment,  in  January, 
of  staff  teams  which  are  located  in  four  clusters.  They  are:  Administration,  Communication, 
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Relations,  and  Issues  and  Themes.  While  the  Faith  and  Order  staff  team  are  located  in  the  Issues 
and  Themes  Cluster,  the  emphasis  in  this  model  is  on  developing  a flexible  structure  which  will 
foster  integrated  work  by  all  parts  of  the  WCC. 

This  means  staff  are  expected  to  work  collaboratively  not  only  with  colleagues  within  their  team, 
but  in  some  instances  across  teams  and  at  times  across  clusters.  These  new  expectations  present 
a tremendous  challenge  to  staff  and  when  the  Executive  Committee  met  with  the  staff  in  March, 
it  was  evident  that  they  were  building  working  relationships  across  teams  and  anticipating  ways 
their  specific  areas  of  work  would  be  complementary.  I am  hopeful  that  the  April  week  of  meetings 
further  enhanced  a sense  of  common  purpose  and  direction.  There  is  still  work  to  be  done  to 
complete  the  planning  of  programmes  and  activities  coming  out  of  Harare,  and  we  trust  plans  will 
be  ready  for  the  Programme  Committee  and  Central  Committee  to  work  with  in  August. 

Why  were  these  changes  deemed  necessary  now?  From  my  perspective  there  are  several  major 
factors  that  have  led  us  to  adopt  new  ways  of  working  and  relating,  and  I would  like  to  comment 
on  three  of  them. 

1 . First,  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  process.  I say  process  because  it  was  the  result 
of  eight  years  of  consultation  within  WCC  commissions,  advisory  groups  and  staff  as  well  as  with 
member  churches,  other  churches  and  a broad  range  of  ecumenical  partners  and  it  is  work  in 
process.  Remember  the  title  is  Towards  a Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC  to 
dispel  any  sense  that  we  have  arrived! 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  challenges  CUV  poses  to  both  WCC  and  to  the  member  churches: 

0 we  need  to  use  language  that  is  accessible  to  all  the  baptized,  not  just  to  specialists 
° avoid  institutional  preoccupation 

° member  churches  need  to  review  their  commitment  to  membership  and  participation  in  the 
Council 

0 seek  ways  to  share  power  that  embodies  the  Council’s  commitment  to  justice,  inclusiveness, 
mutuality  and  participation 

° WCC  needs  to  both  respond  to  the  issues  and  needs  of  member  churches  and  to  challenge 
the  member  churches  to  address  issues  that  they  may  have  failed  to  recognize 
° to  nurture  an  ecumenical  spirituality  and  moral  integrity 
° to  avoid  dichotomies  between  church  unity  concerns  and  social  justice  concerns 

° to  deepen  relationships  with  churches  which  are  open  to  ecumenical  fellowship  but  do  not 

now  find  membership  in  the  Council  ecclesiologically  possible  or  congenial. 

2.  A second  factor  is  the  events  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Special  Commission  on 
Orthodox  participation  in  the  WCC.  The  Canberra  Assembly  was  the  first  major  WCC  gathering 

1 attended  so  I cannot  compare  the  relations  of  the  Orthodox  churches  with  the  WCC  in  the  pre- 
and  post-Canberra  periods,  but  I do  know  the  period  since  1991  is  one  in  which  the  relations  have 
reached  a critical  stage.  It  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  all  the  reasons  for  this  but  in  retrospect  the 
WCC  may  not  have  recognized  and  responded  adequately  to  the  depth  of  change  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  churches  in  particular  were,  and  are  still,  trying  to  deal  with  relative  to  the  radical 
changes  that  came  upon  Eastern  Europe  in  the  1990s. 
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For  me,  a WCC  without  the  active  participation  of  Orthodox  churches  is  unthinkable.  It  would  be 
a very  different  body.  I pray  that  the  Special  Commission  will  be  able  to  not  only  address  the 
present  critical  situation  but  will  be  able  to  identify,  analyse,  study  and  make  proposals  concerning 
changes  in  the  style  and  ethos  of  the  WCC  knowing  that  many  of  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
Orthodox  churches  are  also  concerns  of  other  member  churches  as  well. 

3.  Third  is  the  reality  of  declining  financial  resources  and  the  possibility  of  further  decline 
in  the  future.  While  efforts  are  underway  to  increase  contributions  from  all  member  churches,  the 
reality  is  that  97.5%  of  the  WCC’s  funds  presently  come  from  10  countries.  This  puts  the  WCC 
in  a very  vulnerable  position  when  significant  downward  trends  occur  in  church  attendance,  in 
voluntary  offerings  or  in  taxation  structures  in  one  or  more  of  those  10  countries.  For  example, 
since  December  there  has  been  word  from  a major  donor  that  WCC  should  expect  CHF  1 million 
less  for  1 999.  So  what  was  thought  to  be  a balanced  budget  for  1 999  when  we  met  in  Harare  is  no 
longer  balanced  and  requires  considerable  revision. 

Decreasing  financial  resources  and  increasing  costs  have  led  to  fewer  staff  in  the  Council.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  over  300  staff  and  now  there  are  some  160  which  means  staff  have  to  work 
in  new  and  different  ways.  It  also  means  the  Council  has  to  determine  priorities  because  choices 
have  to  be  made  about  what  can  or  cannot  be  undertaken. 

So  the  challenges  and  opportunities  are  before  us  as  we  endeavour  to  live  out  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC  as  stated  in  the  constitution:  “to  call  one  another  to  visible  unity  in 
one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  common  life  in  Christ, 
through  witness  and  service  to  the  world,  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world 
may  believe”. 

Discussion 

The  lively  discussion  of  this  presentation  through  fourteen  interventions  focused  on  the  question 
of  the  relationship  between  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  and  the  WCC  Programme  Committee  and 
on  how  the  specificity  of  work  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Church  related  to  other  WCC 
programme  concerns  - particularly  due  to  the  broader  membership  of  Faith  and  Order;  the  role  of 
the  Board  in  relation  to  staffing;  the  importance  of  theology  for  the  whole  work  of  the  WCC, 
especially  since  “the  WCC  is  not  just  another  aid  agency”  (Marion  Best);  the  importance  of  trying 
to  ensure  that  theological  language  is  accessible  to  the  people  of  God;  the  proposal  for  a Forum 
of  Christian  communities;  Orthodox  participation  in  the  WCC,  and  the  financial  and  human 
resources  available  to  the  WCC. 

Among  her  responses,  Marion  Best  noted  that  the  principles  and  criteria  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Programme  Committee  in  their  work  of  evaluating  programme  proposals  were  not  yet  established, 
and  she  would  convey  the  concerns  of  the  Board  in  the  various  upcoming  meetings  in  Geneva. 

The  Moderator  then  invited  Despina  Prassas,  a member  of  the  Central  Committee,  to  present  her 
reflections  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  WCC  in  the  light  of  the  Harare  Assembly. 
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LOOKING  BEYOND  HARARE 

Despina  Prassas 

I have  been  asked  to  share  with  you  some  of  my  reflections  on  the  Assembly  held  in  Harare  in 
terms  of  the  content  of  the  issues  emerging  and  of  the  possible  programme  implications.  My 
observations  focus  on  three  areas:  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee’s  framework  and  focus 
for  the  WCC’s  future  work;  the  importance  of  worship  and  spirituality;  and  the  relationships  that 
exist,  both  between  the  member  churches  themselves  and  between  the  member  churches  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

I have  also  noticed  in  my  reading  that  there  seems  to  be  a feeling  that  a gap  exists  between  the  need 
for  the  development  of  better  relationships,  that  is,  how  the  relationships  between  the  churches  can 
be  improved,  and  the  programmes  that  are  run  by  the  WCC.  The  question  is  asked:  are  the 
programmes  really  bringing  the  churches  closer  together?  Are  the  relationships  between  the 
churches  being  improved  through  the  programmes?  My  concluding  remarks  will  offer  some 
comments  on  this. 

On  page  17  of  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee’s  Report  (PG1),  the  member  churches  are 
asked  to  look  at  four  questions  which  are  “central  to  the  purposes  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches”.  These  questions  address  the  topics  of  mission  and  evangelism,  service  to  the  world, 
the  understanding  of  baptism  and  the  path  to  visible  unity.  Three  of  these  same  issues  are 
described  in  the  Purposes  and  Functions  section  (HI)  of  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  WCC. 
Therefore  these  issues  are  not  new;  they  are  being  reiterated,  once  again,  to  try  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  making  these  issues  a priority.  In  fact,  throughout  the  Assembly,  there  were  many 
calls  for  a “return  to  our  centre,  a return  to  Jesus  Christ”.  While  one  speaker  addressed  the 
importance  of  finding  Christ  at  the  periphery,  that  is,  emphasizing  Christ’s  presence  among  the 
outcasts  and  marginalized,  overall,  the  delegates  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  a need  to  move  back 
to  the  centre.  There  was  a serious  need  to  take  up,  again,  the  work  on  visible  unity.  The  call  to  take 
up  the  discussion  on  baptism  also  affirms  this  desire  to  focus  on  the  work  toward  visible  unity. 

This  call  for  a return  to  the  work  on  visible  unity  seems  to  me  to  support  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order.  I am  thinking  specifically  of  the  ecclesiology  study  which,  I feel,  is  important.  However, 
in  addressing  the  concerns  of  the  delegates,  the  ecclesiology  study  may  need  to  be  expanded.  I will 
discuss  this  in  a few  minutes. 

Secondly,  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  expressed  the  importance  of  worship  and 
spirituality,  not  simply  as  a programme,  but  as  a “method”,  “an  essential  ‘method’  of  our 
ecumenical  journey”  (p.  13).  Therefore,  if  programmes  could  function  within  a framework 
whereby  worship  and  spirituality  become  the  focus,  perhaps  this  will  lead  to  a clearer  vision  of 
how  to  move  towards  visible  unity.  I do  not  have  any  idea  how  this  would  be  done,  but  I will  say 
it  should  start  with  the  hiring  of  a staff  person  for  the  Worship  and  Spirituality  position  - a position 
which  has  remained  vacant  for  too  long,  even  after  the  previous  Central  Committee  repeatedly 
called  for  the  appointment  to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  (Minutes,  1995,  p.  140). 

I feel  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  observations  of  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee.  That 
of  worship  and  spirituality  as  a “method”,  even  more,  an  approach.  In  the  past,  approaches  have 
included  the  dogmatic,  along  with  the  ethical  and  social.  With  the  exception  of  BEM,  these 
approaches  have  achieved  limited  success.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  initiate  another  approach,  one  that, 
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in  many  ways,  is  even  simpler,  that  of  worship  and  spirituality.  However,  there  is  the  potential  for 
even  greater  disunity  if  this  approach  is  not  clearly  articulated. 

Another  issue  which  arose  was  the  importance  of  relationships  between  the  member  churches  and 
between  the  member  churches  and  the  WCC.  The  relationships  between  the  member  churches  are 
addressed  by  one  of  the  new  clusters,  the  Cluster  on  Relations.  In  the  paper,  “What  Harare  asked 
us  to  do?  Towards  building  a post-assembly  agenda”  found  in  the  March  1999  Executive 
Committee  Meeting  minutes1,  there  is  a section  on  moving  together.  This  section  discusses  the 
importance  of  “cultivating  relationships  in  this  new  phase  in  the  life  of  the  Council”2.  The  next 
paragraph  goes  on  to  suggest  exploring  “the  theological  potential  of  togetherness”3.  While  I am 
not  sure  exactly  what  this  means,  my  fear  is  that  there  will  a programme  initiated  to  discuss  the 
theological  potential  of  togetherness.  I find  this  idea  to  be  very  vague  and  it  would  need  clarity. 
What  I would  suggest,  though,  is  a possible  expansion  of  the  “Diversity”  section  of  the 
ecclesiology  study. 

The  Diversity  “box”  is  the  largest  in  the  document4.  The  topic  of  the  limits  of  diversity  seems  to 
be  especially  divisive.  I understand  that  there  is  a long  history  behind  this  discussion  - there  are 
many  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed  with  regard  to  diversity.  However,  if  there  could  be  a 
more  open  and  deeper  discussion  on  diversity,  perhaps  from  a scriptural  perspective,  I believe  this 
would  help  promote  relationships,  along  with  furthering  the  work  towards  visible  unity. 

There  was  also  discussion,  led  by  the  Orthodox  delegates  but  supported  by  many  others,  that  there 
needs  to  be  a renewed  relationship  between  the  member  churches  and  the  WCC.  There  is  a call 
for  a restructuring  of  the  WCC  whereby  there  will  be  a reconsideration  of  several  of  the 
procedures,  among  them  decision-making  and  membership  qualifications.  Therefore,  the  issue  of 
relationship  development  seems  to  be  high  on  the  list  of  priorities  for  the  next  seven  years. 

In  many  ways  we  are  still  struggling,  for  example,  with  listening  to  one  another  and  with  the 
development  of  a common  ecumenical  language.  By  this  I do  not  mean  a single  ecumenical 
language,  but  a way  whereby  member  churches  are  able  to  understand  one  another.  However,  I 
believe  we  are  struggling  even  more  with  the  issue  of  trust.  This  is  why  the  topic  of  relationships 
has  come  to  the  fore.  There  is  an  awareness  of  this  lack  of  trust,  and  therefore  a documented  call 
for  greater  accountability5  and  responsibility6  and  even  greater  transparency  in  processes. 


1 Appendix  V,  pp.  67-75. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  69. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  70. 

4 The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181,  pp.  30-3 1 . 

5 See  especially  the  Decade  Festival  Letter,  in  Diane  Kessler  (ed).  Together  on  the  Way.  Official  Report  of  the 
Eighth  Assembly  of  the  WCC,  Geneva,  WCC  1999,  pp.  242-249. 

6 Moderator's  Report  in  WCC  Executive  Committee  Minutes,  March  1 999,  p.  58. 
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What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  relationships  between  churches  and  with  the  WCC?  I think  we 
must  ask  what  can  be  done  to  increase  trust.  Will  more  programmes  help?  I doubt  it.  While  the 
programmes  help  in  the  development  of  relationships  and  by  extension  encourage  trust, 
relationships  take  place  between  people.  But  what  helps  foster  those  relationships  is  the  integrity 
of  the  process,  the  process  or  way  in  which  the  programmes  are  run.  I believe  that  when  the 
integrity  of  the  process  is  maintained,  when  decisions  are  conciliar  and  programmes  are  run  openly 
and  honestly,  this  provides  the  Holy  Spirit  with  an  opportunity  to  move  the  dialogue  forward. 
When  there  is  a lack  of  integrity  with  regard  to  process,  when  there  is  manipulation  and  agenda- 
setting, disaster  results.  Participants  want  to  recede,  and  are  left  without  any  desire  to  take  part  in 
WCC  events  in  the  future.  They  wonder  what  the  point  of  the  discussion  really  is.  The  way  to 
overcome  the  gap  between  relationships  and  programmes  is  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the  process 
by  which  the  programmes  are  run. 

In  conclusion,  I do  not  feel  there  were  that  many  “new”  programme  suggestions  coming  out  of 
Harare,  with  the  exception  of  the  human  sexuality  study.  The  majority  of  the  programmes  are  a 
continuation  of  previous  programmes  But  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  relationships,  I believe  we 
must  approach  each  relationship  spiritually,  worshipfully  and  prayerfully.  I believe  we  must  really 
begin  to  listen  to  one  another.  And  I believe  the  WCC  needs  to  listen  more  closely  to  the  member 
churches.  Rather  than  push  the  churches  to  be  where  the  WCC  wants  them  to  be,  or  even  worse, 
move  ahead  without  the  approval  of  all  the  member  churches,  the  WCC  needs  to  be  where  the 
churches  are.  There  is  a tension  here  - what  exactly  is  the  role  of  the  WCC,  but  I believe  it  is  better 
to  proceed  slowly  in  order  to  move  together.  This  will  surely  slow  down  our  journey,  but  I believe 
we  are  all  in  this,  “for  the  long  run”. 

The  Moderator  then  invited  Hermen  Shastri  to  present  his  reflections. 

HARARE  AND  BEYOND:  SOME  PERSONAL  INSIGHTS 

Hermen  Shastri 

The  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  an  assembly  in  “crisis”,  to  borrow 
the  term  used  by  the  Moderator  of  the  previous  Central  Committee  in  his  report  to  the  assembly. 
“Crisis”  in  the  Asian  (Chinese)  mind  does  not  necessarily  mean  “hopelessness”.  Rather,  the  term 
carries  in  it  an  internal  dynamic,  bearing  both  the  potential  of  “danger”  and  “opportunity”,  and 
therefore  describes  a situation  pregnant  with  new  challenges. 

I must  admit  that  I was,  and  continue  to  be,  encouraged  by  my  experience  in  Harare.  It  was,  after 
all,  a jubilee  assembly!  It  was  filled  with  inspirational  moments,  as  if  the  Spirit  gave  us  a personal 
lesson  in  the  wider  and  deeper  dimension  of  our  common  affirmation  of  “the  holy  catholic  church, 
the  communion  of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life 
everlasting”. 

By  meeting  in  Zimbabwe,  we  were  provided  with  a microcosm  of  the  whole  African  continent  in 
“crisis”.  Out  of  it  came  the  cry  from  the  bishop  from  Sudan,  “Is  anyone  listening  to  us,  is  there 
anyone  who  cares?” 

At  the  Assembly  the  whole  “oikoumene”  of  God’s  people  sought  to  care!  It  was  impossible  to  turn 
a deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  a despairing  humanity.  Exchanging  crosses  of  wire  made  by  local  Africans 
as  a gift  to  the  delegates,  so  profound  in  its  simplicity,  provided  us  a lesson  in  “costly  unity”  and 
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“shared  grace”  under  the  cross.  Bearing  each  other’s  burdens,  is  carrying  each  other’s  crosses. 
“The  cross  is  the  most  holy  ground  before  which  the  very  sandals  of  God  are  removed”  (Kosuke 
Koyama)1. 

There  was  also  the  witness  of  water  from  each  country  poured  into  the  “urns  of  tears”  (of 
brokenness)  that  it  may  become  springs  of  living  water,  challenging  and  inspiring  us  to  “engage 
in  actions  that  move  us  from  solidarity  to  accountability”  (Koyama).  Here  again  is  a lesson  in 
“costly  obedience”.  If  the  gospel  loses  its  liberative  power,  it  loses  its  salt  and  becomes  worthless. 
Our  unity  in  solidarity  also  draws  us  to  deeper  dimensions  of  our  unity  in  accountability. 

Nelson  Mandela’s  acknowledgment  of  resurrection  victory  over  apartheid  was  simply  an  awesome 
“kairos”  moment  of  jubilee.  “Dreams  do  come  true.  A new  South  Africa  has  now  emerged” 
(Pauline  Webb)2  But  what  is  victory  if  it  does  not  lead  to  sharing  the  good  news  in  the  context  of 
humanity’s  bad  news;  “to  bring  an  end  to  the  curse  of  hunger,  disease,  ignorance,  and 
homelessness”  (Nelson  Mandela)3. 

In  so  many  ways,  the  numerous  words  and  symbols  exchanged,  the  prayers  said,  the  debates  and 
the  discussions  in  the  plenary  and  in  small  groups  (Bible  study  and  padre)  manifested  and  continue 
to  engage  and  give  the  ecumenical  truth  that  “your  story  is  my  story,  your  story  is  our  story”. 
Koinonia  in  faith  and  life  is  about  sharing  stories,  listening  beyond  the  words,  and  common 
engagement  rooted  in  God’s  word  to  us  as  communion  of  communities.  For  koinonia  is  not 
primarily  about  the  Church.  It  is  the  gift  of  God’s  own  life  intertwined  with  the  life  of  the  whole 
humanity  for  the  sake  of  salvation  rooted  in  love  and  reconciliation  between  God  and  his  creation. 

I was  not  unnerved  by  the  threat  to  unity  manifested  in  the  pain  of  the  Orthodox  communion,  by 
our  sisters  of  faith  and  by  the  youthful  cry;  “we  are  not  only  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  but  we  have 
a full  contribution  to  make  today”. 

It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  primary  pressures  bearing  upon  the  ecumenical  movement  since  its 
inception  is  the  pressure  of  “relationships”  and  related  to  it  the  challenge  of  comprehensiveness. 
In  fact,  it  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  presuppositions  of  ecumenical  life  that  while  relationships 
without  consideration  of  content  and  substance  are  empty,  activity  and  advocacy  without 
relationships  are  bound  to  be  ineffective  and  to  have  little,  if  any,  impact.  Everything  that  we  do 
and  experience  in  life  is  relational. 

Building  relationships  is  a difficult,  delicate  and  lengthy,  if  not  a lifetime  process.  Fifty  years  of 
a common  ecumenical  journey  only  showed  how  much  more  time  is  needed  to  build  trusting 
relationships.  Unity  happens  slowly,  built  upon  very  small  building-blocks  of  trust  and  confidence 
and  the  ever-expanding  discovery  of  “common  ground”.  When  its  manifestations  do  occur,  they 
do  have  “prophetic  importance”  especially  in  a context  riddled  with  the  anguish  of  conflict. 


1 Diane  Kessler  (ed).  Together  on  the  Way,  op.  cit.,  pp.  38-41 . 

2 Pauline  Webb  during  the  celebrations  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  WCC,  op.  cit.,  p.  227. 


3  Op.  cit  , p.  231. 
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The  clarion  and  insistent  call  within  and  beyond  the  oikoumene  for  “ecumenical  space”  is  not  a 
danger  but  a prophetic  opportunity,  to  move  with  the  Spirit  where  it  wills.  It  is  space  laid  open  as 
in  the  Emmaus  journey,  where  stories  intertwine  and  eyes  may  be  opened  to  profound  truths  in  the 
broader  dialogical  space  of  a shared  ecumenical  journey1. 

The  decision  to  accept  the  CUV  document2,  once  and  for  all,  opens  up  space  for  dialogue  between 
those  inside  the  ecumenical  movement  and  those  outside.  What  is  at  stake  is  no  longer  simply  the 
institutional  identity  of  the  WCC  as  “a  privileged  organization”  within  the  one  ecumenical 
movement,  but  of  the  wider  issue  of  inclusivity,  of  groups,  churches  and  institutions,  beyond  the 
WCC  but  sharing  the  same  one  fellowship  under  Jesus  Christ.  The  fluidity  and  flexibility  that  the 
restructuring  process  will  bring  underscores  the  transition  that  needs  to  be  made  to  a new  century. 

What  are  the  impulses  that  emerged  out  of  Harare  and  what  bearing  do  they  have  for  Faith  and 
Order  work  in  the  coming  years? 

1 . The  enormous  changes  that  are  happening  in  the  economic,  social,  cultural,  religious  and 
political  life  of  the  world  in  which  our  ecumenical  work  is  set  point  to  the  forceful  demands  of 
“relationships”  as  a primordial  dimension  of  ecumenical  life.  Therefore,  Faith  and  Order  work  on 
a regional  level  is  crucial. 

2.  If  visible  unity  is  about  living  in  front  of  the  world,  the  koinonia  of  God’s  own  Trinitarian 
life,  then  our  search  for  unity  in  Christ  needs  to  be  broadened  to  include  the  wider  unity  of  all 
humankind.  Remember  the  speech  of  President  Mkapa  in  Moshi  when  he  reminded  us  of  the 
intrinsic  link  between  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  universality  of  humankind3. 

3.  Greater  theological  reflection  and  resources  must  come  from  Christians  from  the  southern 
hemisphere.  For  too  long,  Faith  and  Order  has  been  seen  to  be  an  enclave  of  “Western  theologians 
and  professors”  perpetuating  a discourse  over  theological  issues  of  no  significance  to  Christians 
living  as  minorities  in  nations  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

4.  Faith  and  Order  must  also  be  seen  to  be  owned  by  youth  or  younger  theologians. 

The  Moderator  thanked  Despina  Prassas  and  Hermen  Shastri  for  their  reflections  and  suggested 
that  discussion  of  their  presentations  would  be  taken  along  with  the  presentations  on  Faith  and 
Order  in  the  context  of  the  WCC. 

FAITH  AND  ORDER  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  WCC 

The  Moderator  noted  that  this  session  on  Faith  and  Order  in  the  context  of  the  WCC  would 
continue  the  process  of  reflecting  on  the  impact  of  the  Assembly  at  Harare  on  the  work  of  Faith 


1 See  the  Report  of  the  General  Secretary,  in  ibid.,  pp.  88-94. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  103-113. 

3 See  Alan  Falconer  (ed),  Faith  and  Order  in  Moshi,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  1 77,  Geneva,  WCC  1 998,  pp. 
13-22. 
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and  Order.  He  invited  the  three  presenters  Jean  Tillard,  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  and  Metropolitan 
Gennadios  to  introduce  the  discussion. 

(i)  Jean  Tillard: 

I have  been  asked  to  present  an  “echo”  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  at  Harare.  First,  the  work 
of  the  Harare  meeting  was  not  as  bad  as  has  been  reported.  A lot  of  positive  things  happened  there. 
For  example,  I believe  that  the  position  of  the  Orthodox  was  a blessing.  They  had  the  courage  to 
say  things  that  many  others,  who  share  the  same  concerns,  did  not.  In  regard  to  the  hearings,  I was 
surprised  at  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  hearings.  The 
reaction  of  people  was  positive.  People  indicated  a desire  to  speak  at  greater  length  about  the 
issues  introduced  by  Faith  and  Order.  They  were  interested  to  know  more  about  our  work. 
Concerning  the  Padare,  this  was  a way  to  put  some  people  together  in  an  official  and  non-official 
way.  Because  no  record  was  kept,  a lot  of  people  said  things  that  they  might  not  have  otherwise 
said.  Yet  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  record  of  these  proceedings.  The  book  on  ecclesiology, 
The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church,  had  just  been  introduced.  The  “reception”  (in  the  sense 
of  its  theological  meaning)  was  positive.  It  was  well  received.  Interesting  questions  were  raised 
showing  that  people  had  understood  the  text.  For  example,  someone  commented  that  describing 
the  Church  as  creatura  Verbi  et  creatura  Spiritus  was  a step  forward.  They  spoke  positively  of 
koinonia.  They  also  liked  the  method  of  using  the  “boxes”  to  indicate  clearly  the  area  of 
divergence,  apart  from  the  main  text.  I spoke  about  the  crisis  of  authority  and  said  that  in  future 
the  next  problem  to  be  addressed  will  be  the  problem  of  authority.  Some  Evangelicals  affirmed  that 
Faith  and  Order  was  the  appropriate  body  to  address  such  a question.  In  many  Padare  meetings, 
a lot  of  people  deplored  the  “crisis  of  faith”  experienced  in  all  the  denominations.  I spoke  of  the 
erosion  of  the  basis  of  the  WCC.  Some  spoke  of  this  as  the  most  important  drama  in  Christianity: 
erosion  of  the  basis  of  Christianity:  who  is  Jesus  Christ?  What  is  the  Church?  What  is  meant  by 
new  life?  What  is  meant  by  the  communion  of  saints?  This  is  no  longer  a problem  between  the 
churches,  but  is  within  every  church.  When  asked,  what  does  your  Church  believe,  they  must  make 
a distinction  between  official  teaching  and  what  many  people,  in  fact,  believe.  In  the  light  of  this, 
the  whole  programme  concerning  the  apostolic  faith  is  important  and  urgent.  I believe  that  the 
internal  problems  facing  the  churches  concerning  God,  the  Church,  the  meaning  of  human  life,  are 
as  important  as  the  issues  that  divide  the  churches.  If  Faith  and  Order  does  not  continue  this  job, 
it  will  be  unfaithful  to  its  mission.  I am  grateful  that  Harare  confirmed  this  direction. 

The  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  made  me  furious.  I protested  at  the  meeting  because  the 
people  who  put  the  report  of  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  together  did  not  go  to  the  root 
of  the  problem.  I am  very  happy  that  after  my  protest  I received  a message  “Thank  you  very  much. 
We  shall  provide,  you  will  see”.  I have  not  yet  seen  it! 

(ii)  Turid  Karlsen  Seim: 

I want  to  speak  of  how  Harare  and  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  influence  our  work.  I went 
to  Harare  with  great  apprehension  and  anxiety,  and  went  home  thinking  it  did  not  go  that  badly. 
The  worst  did  not  happen.  I feel  that  we  should  be  glad  for  that  fact.  People  said  that  they  are 
willing  to  stay  together  and  are  willing  to  seek  a way  forward.  I speak  especially  of  the  Orthodox 
constituency.  There  was  good  attendance  at  the  Faith  and  Order  meetings,  especially  at  the  Padare. 
We  had  good  conversations  on  the  basis  of  the  presentations  and  the  texts  made  available.  There 
was  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  hermeneutical  concerns  and  attention  to  new  divisive 
issues,  e g.  gender  issues. 
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I would  say  three  key  things  regarding  the  reception  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  first  is  a repeated 
challenge  to  greater  cooperation  with  others  both  within  and  beyond  the  WCC.  The  second  is  the 
call  to  be  serious  and  open  to  promoting  the  reception  process  of  our  studies,  not  just  to  the 
production.  This  means  having  a greater  awareness  of  those  to  whom  we  speak,  the  language  we 
use,  and  some  of  the  regional  concerns.  We  do  not  need  to  speak  to  everyone  all  the  time.  We  need 
people  closer  to  the  context  to  do  the  work  of  translation  for  us.  Theology  needs  to  be  seen 
together  with  spirituality  and  worship.  How  do  we  see  this  dimension  in  relation  to  our  studies? 
How  do  we  include  it  as  part  of  a method  for  our  working?  I feel  somewhat  ambivalent  about  this. 
We  have  some  experience  of  this  from  the  Lima  Liturgy.  It  may  come  back  to  haunt  us.  We 
thought  we  were  all  together,  when  in  fact  we  were  not.  Many  serious  theological  issues  remained 
unresolved.  We  must  celebrate  in  a way  that  is  theologically  honest.  The  third  is  an  invitation  to 
consider  ethical  issues  as  they  relate  to  theological  issues.  Many  churches  see  new  divisions  along 
these  lines.  They  touch  on  how  we  see  God  and  ourselves  as  human  beings.  There  is  an  insistence 
in  the  Harare  papers  that  we  follow  up  the  study  on  ecclesiology  and  ethics. 

The  term  “an  ecumenical  space”  was  reintroduced  into  our  language  at  Harare  (it  had  first  emerged 
at  the  Louvain  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  in  1971).  Ecumenical  togetherness  or  the 
ecumenical  search  has  to  do  with  a space  where  we  can  come  together.  The  WCC  sees  itself  as 
providing  and  being  this  space.  How  do  we  provide  this  space,  when  it  is  not  very  well  protected? 
How  can  it  be  provided  in  a way  that  does  not  drive  people  away?  I would  like  us  to  explore  this 
further. 

The  reformulation  of  Article  HI  in  the  WCC  Constitution  is  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  CUV 
process.  I believe  this  is  the  result  of  the  influence  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  CUV  process.  Prior 
to  this,  the  organization  had  a basis  but  no  mission,  no  purpose.  The  idea  of  this  reformulation  was 
to  give  the  WCC  a purpose,  a mission,  which  applied  to  all  parts  and  functions  within  the  WCC. 
No  one  can  say,  for  example,  that  visible  unity  is  uniquely  the  concern  of  Faith  and  Order.  It 
clearly  concerns  all  aspects  of  the  WCC.  The  churches  also  have  a responsibility  “to  call  one 
another  to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and 
common  life  in  Christ,  through  witness  and  service  to  the  world,  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity 
in  order  that  the  world  may  believe”  (Amended  Constitution  of  the  WCC,  Article  HI).  This  is  now 
the  mission  and  the  purpose  of  the  whole  fellowship.  This  has  implications  for  Faith  and  Order. 
This  task  is  not  just  our  task  within  the  WCC.  It  is  a shared  task  to  which  we  contribute.  We 
should  rejoice  in  this  and  keep  reminding  the  WCC  that  this  is  so.  Of  course,  this  makes  the 
distinctive  role  of  Faith  and  Order  within  the  WCC  open  to  reflection.  We  have  no  separate  claim. 
We  must  ask  what  we  see  as  our  specific  mission  within  this  task.  It  is  related  to  the  WCC’s 
commitment  to  “the  development  of  deeper  relationships  through  theological  dialogue”.  What  is 
our  task  within  the  WCC  in  light  of  this  achievement? 

Despina  Prassas  said  earlier  that  there  are  no  new  programmes  emerging  from  Harare,  and  this  is 
true,  except  perhaps  the  one  on  human  sexuality.  The  Assembly  did  not  name  programmes  but 
named  concerns  that  we  must  reflect  upon  and  discern  how  to  address.  At  Harare  there  was  a 
strong  affirmation  of  ongoing  study,  for  example,  the  ecclesiology  study.  This  is  presented  to  the 
churches  for  responses.  We  must  take  these  into  account  to  see  the  way  forward.  The  third  study 
on  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church  was  also  strongly  affirmed.  I 
think  we  should  take  this  as  an  affirmation  that  we  have  responded  to  issues  that  concern  the 
church. 
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(iii)  Metropolitan  Gennadios: 

I agree  with  much  of  what  has  been  said  by  both  Jean  Tillard  and  Turid  Karlsen  Seim.  But  I want 
to  say  something  specifically  about  the  feeling  of  the  Orthodox.  This  was  the  last  Assembly  of  this 
millennium,  and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  WCC,  and  there  were  many  expectations  that 
something  substantial  would  happen.  I have  been  at  several  Assemblies  since  Uppsala  (1968),  and 
there  have  been  a variety  of  methodologies.  In  the  eight  months  before  the  Assembly  the  Orthodox 
-WCC  relations  suffered  greatly.  Some  Orthodox  Churches  had  said  they  might  not  participate  in 
all  aspects  of  the  Assembly.  At  meetings  in  Thessaloniki  and  Damascus  we  tried  to  show  how 
important  Orthodox  participation  was,  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  express  the  desiderata  of  the 
Orthodox.  The  main  issue  was  the  commitment  of  the  WCC  to  the  goal  of  the  search  for  Christian 
unity. 

Harare  was  very  different  from  Canberra.  There  were  many  discussions,  yet  fewer  theological 
discussion.  We  did  have  good  discussions  on  Faith  and  Order  issues  in  the  Padare  (a  beautiful 
garden  with  no  flowers!),  but  this  was  less  present  in  the  plenary.  The  Padare  on  bilateral  dialogues 
was  also  very  good.  But  in  principal,  the  Orthodox  expected  more  discussion  of  theology  and 
church  unity,  and  not  so  much  of  ecumenical  memory  and  celebration,  and  so  they  were  generally 
disappointed.  The  report  speaks  very  little  about  Faith  and  Order.  The  Orthodox  ask:  if  the  plenary 
is  not  the  place  for  theological  discussion,  or  if  the  Central  Committee  is  not  the  place  for 
theological  discussion,  then  what  is?  We  are  committed  to  ecumenism  in  time  and  ecumenism  in 
space.  All  have  to  go  back  to  their  roots  and  find  a common  tradition.  The  Orthodox  expect  a lot 
from  the  newly  created  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC. 

Discussion 

The  session  provoked  considerable  discussion,  with  nineteen  members  contributing  to  it.  This 
centred  on:  the  importance  of  the  revision  of  Article  in  in  the  WCC  Constitution  and  the 
opportunity  to  use  it  as  a prism  for  interpreting  the  work  of  the  WCC;  the  issue  and  process  of 
reception  and  the  need  for  Board  and  Commission  members  to  be  active  in  their  churches  and 
regions  in  promoting  the  discussion  of  the  Faith  and  Order  studies;  the  need  to  develop  a language 
which  communicated  with  the  whole  people  of  God  and  which  did  not  leave  unresolved 
differences  in  understanding  - the  hermeneutics  study  was  seen  as  having  contributed  to  reaching 
common  understanding  of  key  terms;  the  importance  of  stimulating  churches  to  articulate  and 
preserve  the  faith  of  the  churches  - the  study  on  the  Apostolic  Faith  was  seen  to  have  helped  this 
process,  though  more  work  was  seen  to  be  necessary;  and  the  issue  of  the  relationship  between  the 
unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  humankind.  There  was  an  affirmation  of  the  exploration  of 
spirituality  and  worship  in  relation  to  theology,  and  of  continuing  work  with  the  united  and  uniting 
churches. 
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DIRECTOR’S  REPORT 

Alan  D.  Falconer 

“ The  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  believe  on  the 
basis  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  one. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  in  this  place  the  Central  Committee  of  the  recently  formed  World  Council 
of  Churches  discussed  and  adopted  a statement  on  “The  Church,  the  Churches  and  World  Council 
of  Churches:  The  Ecclesiological  Significance  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”.  In  a series  of 
negative  and  positive  statements,  the  Council  attempted  to  define  its  nature,  and  to  create  a 
framework  in  which  churches  of  different  ecclesial  traditions  with  different  understanding  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Church  could  enter  a fellowship  which  sought  to  engage  in  dialogue  and  co- 
operation. Despite  repeated  attempts  to  re-consider  the  Toronto  Statement,  and  perhaps  to  cast  a 
new  statement  which  reflects  the  experience  of  fifty  years  of  dialogue,  it  has  seemed  prudent  to  the 
churches  to  retain  the  Statement  as  its  basic  statement  of  understanding. 

The  statement  declares  in  effect  the  ecclesiological  neutrality  of  the  WCC  and  of  member 
churches’  attitude  to  each  other.  Yet  this  remains  its  most  controversial  aspect.  Reflecting  on 
“What  the  Churches  expect  from  the  World  Council”  at  the  previous  Central  Committee  meeting 
at  Chichester/England  in  1949,  Dr  Franklin  Clark  Fry  noted: 

“The  World  Council  of  Churches  represents  a search  for  Christian  unity.  Just  as  Section 
I at  Amsterdam  had  this  for  its  theme,  this  aim  clearly  ranks  first  as  the  ‘raison  d’etre’  of 
the  Council  itself.  The  search  implies  two  facts:  that  the  desired  unity  does  not  exist,  and 
secondly  there  are  obstacles  that  obstruct  it.  Both  are  true...  The  World  Council’s  aim  is 
not  the  dilution  of  faith  into  a solution:  not  the  reduction  of  our  confessions  into  a 
shapeless  amalgam...  The  World  Council’s  method  is  for  the  Churches  to  meet  each  other 
around  the  Word  of  God.  Its  hope  for  achieving  unity  does  not  rest  upon  any  discovery  of 
how  to  compromise  but  upon  a discovery  of  what  the  Scriptures  teach.”1 2 

This  expectation  is  evident  in  the  Toronto  Statement.  Yet  it  invites  the  churches  to  change  and  to 
move  into  an  embodiment  of  unity  in  the  light  of  common  understanding.  This  tension  between 
seeing  the  Council  as  merely  a place  of  exchange  where  the  different  positions  of  the  churches  are 
clearly  stated  and  seeing  it  as  a space  whereby  Churches  seek  together  to  articulate  a common 
theology  was  highlighted  at  the  time  by  both  Archbishop  Brilioth  of  Uppsala  and  by  Bishop 
Newbigin.  Brilioth  noted  that  a provisional  neutrality  was  necessary  on  matters  about  which  the 
member  churches  were  divided  but  asked  that  it  be  made  clearer  that  this  neutrality  is  provisional3. 
Newbigin  suggested  that  the  statement  that  “No  church  is  obliged  to  change  its  ecclesiology  as  a 
consequence  of  membership  of  the  World  Council”  should  be  changed  to  “No  church  is  obliged 


1 Toronto  Statement  §9,  in  Lukas  Vischer  (ed),  A Documentary  History  of  Faith  and  Order,  St  Louis,  Bethany 
Press,  1963,  p.  172. 

2 In  Minutes  and  Reports  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  Chichester  (England),  1 949,  Geneva, 
WCC  1949,  p.  175. 

3 In  Ecumenical  Review  3 (3)  1 95 1 . 
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to  change  its  ecclesiology  as  a condition  of  membership  of  the  World  Council”.  Over  thirty  years 
later,  Newbigin  re-emphasised  this  point: 

The  World  Council  is  in  no  position  to  assure  its  member  churches  that  the  ‘mutual 
conversation’  which  the  Amsterdam  Message  looked  forward  to  will  leave  our 
ecclesiology  permanently  unaffected.  That  would  be  to  absolutize  relativism,  to  accept 
pluralism  as  a permanent  principle  and  to  abandon  the  hope  that  we  can  be  led  to  the  place 
where  we  can  agree  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel.”1 

The  Toronto  Statement  provided  a necessary  framework  for  allowing  the  member  churches  to 
enter  membership  of  the  WCC.  As  Metropolitan  John  (Zizioulas)  of  Pergamon  noted,  however, 
at  a consultation  in  Chambesy  in  1995,  “it  was  wise  to  begin  with  the  ecclesiological  ‘laissez-faire’ 
of  Toronto  but  it  would  be  catastrophic  to  end  with  it.” 

The  task  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  to  call  the  churches  to  go  beyond  the  Toronto 
Statement.  We  are  charged  “to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the 
churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in 
worship  and  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe.” 

Such  a constitutional  mandate  clearly  involves  calling  the  churches  constantly  to  move  beyond 
their  previously  held  position  to  the  recognition  of  and  communion  with  churches  of  other 
ecclesiological  traditions.  Our  task  as  a Commission  is  to  discern  the  ways  in  which  church- 
dividing  issues  might  be  overcome,  drawing  on  the  resources  of  our  traditions  as  we  seek  to  come 
to  a common  articulation  of  the  issues  in  the  light  of  our  reflection  on  the  gospel.  In  this  work,  we 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  agreements  already  reached  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  and 
in  church  union  schemes  and  bilateral  dialogues.  Such  a task  involves  us  in  providing  clues  to  the 
churches  as  to  how  to  overcome  difficulties  on  issues  which  hinder  the  embodiment  of  unity  given 
in  Christ.  We  are  not  charged  simply  with  reiterating  the  stances  of  our  communities,  but  with 
identifying  those  elements  in  our  traditions  which  can  move  the  churches  to  common  recognition 
and  reconciliation.  We  are  also  called  to  challenge  our  churches  on  the  basis  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  gospel  to  renew,  to  rethink,  and  to  appropriate  that  which  has  not  been  evident  in  their 
proclamation  and  life. 

The  specific  tasks  which  emerge  from  our  mandate  are: 

(1)  to  facilitate  the  churches  and  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  addressing  doctrinal  and 
theological  issues  and  related  practices  which  “enshrine  them”  historically  connected  with 
the  division  and  unity  of  the  Church; 

(2)  to  integrate  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  ethical  issues  into  ongoing  theological 
discussion  on  the  unity  of  the  Church; 

(3)  to  examine  and  encourage  steps  being  taken  by  churches  and  groups  of  churches  towards 
unity; 

(4)  to  identify  and  explore  characteristics  of  ecumenical  spirituality  and  the  ecumenical 
significance  of  the  variations  of  Christian  spirituality; 


1 In  Ecumenical  Review  37  (2)  1985,  p.  177. 
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(5)  to  encourage  the  renewal  of  the  churches  through  the  sharing  of  worship  resources  and 
worshipping  together  ecumenically. 

These  are  the  tasks  adopted  by  the  WCC  Central  Committee  in  1 997  as  a description  of  the  work 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  team.  In  effect  they  are  a shorthand  way  of  describing  the  tasks  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  as  articulated  in  the  By-Laws  of  Faith  and  Order. 

If  this  is  our  task,  let  me  indicate  how  this  has  been  pursued  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Board  in  Istanbul  in  January  1998. 

In  the  year  1998,  work  undertaken  by  the  previous  Faith  and  Order  Board  was  brought  to 
completion.  A final  text  of  the  statement  on  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”  was  drafted, 
incorporating  insights  from  the  Istanbul  meeting  and  from  subsequent  correspondence  from 
members.  This  text  was  approved  for  publication  and  appeared  immediately  before  the  Harare 
Assembly.  A similar  process  took  place  with  regard  to  the  results  of  its  hermeneutics  study,  “A 
Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels”.  Small  meetings  of  commissioners  also  took  place  to  further  the  work 
being  undertaken  in  regard  to  the  study  on  Worship  in  relation  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church  and  to 
“Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church”. 

To  aid  discussion  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  at  the  Harare  Assembly,  an  off-print  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  report  of  its  work  in  1991-1998  period  was  produced  (contained  in  the  Unit  I Hearing 
booklet  sent  to  you),  as  was  a flyer,  and  our  WorldWideWeb  page.  All  of  these  activities  were 
recommended  at  and  approved  by  the  Istanbul  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  members  of  the  Secretariat  were  also  all  involved  at  this  time  in  two  processes.  The  first  was 
in  preparations  for  the  Harare  Assembly.  Faith  and  Order  staff  were  particularly  concerned  with 
the  preparation  of  the  worship  of  the  Assembly,  the  preparation  for  the  theme  plenary, 
interpretation  and  documentation,  the  visits  to  the  local  churches,  the  Bible  study  groups,  the 
Padare  stream  on  “Unity”,  and  the  presentation  on  Faith  and  Order  at  the  Unit  I Hearing  and  the 
hearings  in  the  second  phase  on  “Unity”.  At  the  Assembly  itself,  these  and  the  servicing  of  the 
Message  Committee  - along  with  a host  of  anticipated  and  unanticipated  tasks  - more  than  fully 
engaged  the  staff. 

Concurrent  with  these  preparations  was  the  attempt  to  hold  a series  of  staff  meetings  and  begin  to 
move  towards  the  implementation  of  the  new  structure  in  the  WCC  itself.  This  structure  has 
replaced  the  four  programme  units  by  four  clusters  which  place  all  the  teams  engaged  in  Faith  and 
Order,  Mission  and  Evangelism,  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation,  and  Education  and  Ecumenical 
Formation  in  one  cluster  on  “Issues  and  Themes”.  The  new  structure  involves  greater  collaboration 
and  co-operation  between  teams  and  the  ownership  by  the  WCC  staff  of  all  the  work  of  the  WCC. 
Of  course,  such  a structure  draws  on  an  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  the  issues  in  the 
search  to  embody  the  unity  of  the  Church.  It  also  preserves  the  specificity  of  the  issues.  Within  the 
new  structure.  Faith  and  Order  has  a more  evident  profile  than  in  the  previous  one,  and  is  better 
placed  to  make  a contribution  to  the  fuller  life  of  the  WCC.  In  this  restructuring  process,  we  have 
also  gained  through  integration  with  the  former  Worship  and  Spirituality  stream.  In  fact  this 
integration  is  a natural  implication  of  consistent  collaboration  with  that  stream  in  our  work,  and 
is  also  identified  in  the  By-Laws  as  a function  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  We  are 
therefore  delighted  that  Terry  MacArthur  and  his  assistant  Isa  Schmidtkunz  joined  our  team  to 
strengthen  this  area  of  our  work  in  particular. 
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The  new  structure  of  the  Council  took  effect  from  the  Harare  Assembly.  The  Council  has  now 
fewer  staff,  and  this  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  administrative  responsibilities  of  the  team.  Since 
the  Harare  Assembly,  the  Secretariat  has  been  engaged  in  sending  the  ecclesiology  and 
hermeneutics  reports  to  theological  colleges,  churches,  church  commissions,  ecumenical 
instruments  and  institutes  to  stimulate  discussion.  It  is  anticipated  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  we 
will  invite  those  who  have  studied  the  report  to  send  comments  and  we  will  begin  to  analyse  those 
for  our  future  work.  We  have  also  completed  work  for  the  publication  of  the  report  on  Episkope 
and  Episcopacy,  which  is  now  available.  In  the  course  of  the  next  months,  Faith  and  Order  will 
also  publish  the  report  of  the  Faverges  Consultation  on  Baptism  (1997)  along  with  the  papers  of 
the  consultation.  There  has  been  great  interest  in  this  report  which  was  made  available  on  its  own 
to  a wider  public,  and  the  publication  will  prove  to  be  helpful  as  it  seems  probable  that  the  issue 
of  “The  Implications  of  the  Common  Recognition  of  Baptism”  will  be  a major  topic  for  the  next 
phase  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  World  Council  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Work  has  also  been  undertaken  on  our  behalf  to  compile  a collection  of  all  the  reports  of  the 
international  bilateral  dialogues  from  1982-1998.  This  work  has  been  done  by  William  Rusch, 
Harding  Meyer  and  Jeffrey  Gros  and  should  appear  as  a Faith  and  Order  Paper  next  year  under  the 
title  “Growth  in  Agreement  II”. 

The  period  1998-1999  has  therefore  been  one  of  transition.  We  have  lived  between  the  final 
meeting  of  one  Faith  and  Order  Board  and  the  initial  meeting  of  this  Board.  We  have  moved  from 
one  structure  of  the  WCC  to  another.  We  have  moved  into  an  enlarged  team  in  the  Secretariat,  and 
have  even  physically  moved  offices,  changed  administrative  procedures,  and  computer  systems. 
The  point  of  transition  was  the  Harare  Assembly. 

The  WCC  Eighth  Assembly  brought  together  some  five  thousand  people  at  the  campus  of  the 
Zimbabwe  university.  In  the  years  leading  to  the  Assembly,  Faith  and  Order  had  expressed  the 
need  for  programmes  and  programme  concerns  to  be  presented  to  the  entire  Assembly  so  that  the 
member  churches  could  own,  receive  and  evaluate  the  whole  work  of  the  WCC.  In  the  event,  this 
was  not  possible.  The  Assembly  adopted  a style  which  involved  fewer  plenary  sessions,  included 
a period  whereby  some  six  hundred  themes  were  presented  in  a deliberative  manner  in  the  Padare, 
and  evaluated  the  work  from  1991-1998  of  the  various  streams  in  a series  of  Hearings.  Thus  only 
one  fifth  of  the  Assembly  would  receive  and  evaluate  the  work  and  methodology  of  Faith  and 
Order  from  Canberra  to  Harare.  To  assist  the  hearing,  the  previous  Board  and  Secretariat  prepared 
a booklet  on  our  work,  together  with  the  other  three  streams  of  the  former  Programme  Unit  I, 
which  was  made  available  to  the  delegates  at  that  hearing.  We  erected  a display  of  Faith  and  Order 
studies  undertaken  in  this  period,  and  introduced  the  work  with  a panel  presentation. 

Further  opportunity  to  introduce  the  work  for  reception  was  taken  during  the  Padare.  The  way  in 
which  we  were  encouraged  to  present  the  Fifth  World  Conference  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  was 
to  hold  a major  Padare  event.  Again  the  method  of  a panel  discussion  was  employed  - on  different 
aspects  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  and  on  the  further  implications  of  it.  Assisted  by  the  staff 
of  the  Secretariat,  commissioners  also  presented  pieces  of  work  undertaken  by  Faith  and  Order 
which  commissioners  felt  was  of  significance  for  the  churches  and  for  their  own  situation.  In  this 
way  there  were  Padare  presentations  on  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”;  hermeneutics; 
Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church;  Apostolic  Faith;  the  common  date 
of  Easter;  united  and  uniting  churches;  and  the  Bilateral  Forum,  among  other  topics.  Issues 
presented  by  other  groups  in  this  stream  were:  ecumenical  spirituality;  indigenous  spirituality; 
when  and  how  should  churches  enter  the  political  realm;  Church  and  environment;  processus 
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confessionis,  and  prayer.  While  there  has  been  a mixed  response  to  the  Padare  concept  and  event 
where  undoubtedly  far  too  many  presentations  were  offered  with  therefore  too  great  a variety  of 
offerings  at  any  one  time,  the  attendance  and  engagement  at  Harare  events  on  Faith  and  Order 
questions  was  very  high  in  comparison  with  other  events.  Indeed  many  of  those  on  the  Faith  and 
Order  Board  most  sceptical  about  this  innovation  came  away  feeling  that  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order  had  been  introduced  with  greater  depth  and  engagement  than  had  been  possible  on  other 
occasions. 

A second  series  of  hearings  around  the  programmatic  concerns  of  the  Council  sought  to  discern 
and  identify  these  questions  which  need  to  be  addressed  now  as  the  churches  seek  to  manifest 
more  fully  their  unity.  This  second  series  of  hearings  was  moderated  by  members  of  the 
Programme  Guidelines  Committee  who  had  attended  Padare  offerings  in  the  Unity  stream,  had 
digested  reports  of  Faith  and  Order  work,  and  had  heard  the  report  of  their  colleagues  on  the  first 
phase  of  hearings.  As  with  the  Hearings  Phase  I and  the  Padare  events,  this  second  phase  of 
hearings  was  relatively  well  attended  - and  an  engaged  and  lively  discussion  took  place. 

On  the  basis  of  this  process,  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  presented  its  recommendations 
for  the  future  work  of  the  WCC.  Within  these  recommendations,  a number  of  points  are  made 
which  may  point  us  to  our  future  work.  Work  of  facilitating  the  churches  as  they  seek  to  manifest 
unity  is  given  a high  priority  and  the  specific  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  affirmed.  The  Programme 
Guidelines  Committee  also  noted  that  the  type  of  work  the  WCC  should  be  doing,  is  that  which 
was  evident  in  the  “Programme  to  Combat  Racism”  and  in  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”.  It 
was  felt  that  the  specific  contribution  of  the  WCC  as  an  ecumenical  instrument  was  the  attempt 
to  produce  international  theological  convergence  and  consensus  statements  on  church-dividing 
issues.  The  reference  to  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  is  also  a reference  to  the  appropriate 
methodology  to  be  adopted,  viz.  a constant  dialogue  with  member  churches,  Christian  World 
Communions,  and  theological  colleges  in  the  development  towards  a statement  which  could  lead 
to  recognition  and  reconciliation  of  churches  with  each  other  (a  methodology  adopted  in  our  recent 
statement  on  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”). 

The  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  saw  the  need  specifically  to  continue  reflection  on 
hermeneutics,  on  ecclesiology  and  on  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the  search  for  unity. 
It  also  emphasised  the  need  for  work  to  be  undertaken  in  the  area  of  Christian  and  ecumenical 
spirituality.  Faith  and  Order  was  also  encouraged  to  continue  the  work  of  analysing  bilateral 
dialogues  and  of  working  with  united  and  uniting  churches.  At  Harare,  however,  a considerable 
emphasis  was  put  on  the  need  to  help  the  churches  develop  reflection  and  action  on  “ecumenical 
spirituality”.  While  this  is  a difficult  topic  to  develop,  the  call  for  it  came  from  churches, 
ecumenical  communities  and  ecumenical  organizations.  Within  our  mandate,  the  task  falls  to  Faith 
and  Order  to  help  the  Council  with  this  reflection.  It  is  evident  that  here  Faith  and  Order  will  also 
be  considering  what  Pope  John  Paul  II  called  “the  ecumenism  of  the  heart”  in  the  Encyclical  Ut 
Unum  Sint. 

The  Programme  Guidelines  Committee  also  encouraged  Faith  and  Order  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  reception  of  its  work.  It  is  not  enough  that  reports  be  produced  and  commended  to  the  churches 
for  reception.  It  is  important  to  assist  them  in  the  processes  of  discernment  and  reception  so  that 
they  can  move  towards  recognition  and  reconciliation.  The  Harare  Assembly,  in  adopting  the 
report  of  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee,  also  invited  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to 
cooperate  with  regional  ecumenical  instruments  and  with  concerns  of  the  churches  in  the  regions 
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as  they  seek  to  identify  and  address  these  issues  which  hinder  the  manifestation  of  that  unity  which 
God  gives  the  Church  in  Christ. 

A number  of  issues  were  identified  at  Harare  which  cut  across  the  teams  of  the  Council  and  will 
require  the  involvement  of  the  entire  WCC  - issues  of  human  sexuality,  international  debt  and 
globalization. 

The  experience  of  the  Harare  Assembly  was  well  encapsulated  by  the  title  of  the  assembly  message 
“Being  Together  under  the  Cross  in  Africa”.  Daily,  the  participants  gathered  in  the  worship  tent 
at  the  centre  of  which  was  a carved  cross  with  a map  of  Africa  suspended  at  the  cross  bar.  The  very 
sights  and  sounds  were  unmistakenly  African  - the  people,  the  drums,  the  jacaranda  and  flame 
trees,  the  constant  laughter.  Issues  of  particular  concerns  to  Africa  and  Africans  emerged  again  and 
again  - the  impact  of  globalization,  the  AIDS  pandemic,  international  debt  and  issues  of  interfaith 
dialogue.  The  Assembly  itself  was  privileged  to  hear  powerful  speeches  from  their  Excellencies, 
Presidents  Mugabe  and  Mandela,  and  sought  to  discern  important  concerns  from  Africa  for  the 
future  work  of  the  WCC  itself.  Among  meetings  on  the  campus,  Faith  and  Order  staff  engaged  in 
conversation  with  African  church  delegates  and  with  staff  of  the  All  Africa  Conference  of 
Churches.  Undoubtedly,  the  contacts  and  particular  concerns  of  the  African  churches  will  be 
addressed  within  the  WCC  in  this  next  period.  I imagine  there  will  be  collaborative  ventures  on 
issues  of  African  spirituality,  on  globalization,  the  relation  between  the  local  and  universal,  debt 
and  on  church  union  schemes  on  the  African  continent.  In  my  presentation  at  the  Plenary 
Commission  at  Moshi,  I drew  on  the  African  understanding  of  ubuntu  (or  utu ) as  helpful  for  our 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  African 
thought  and  theology,  as  we  have  from  the  thought  of  other  continents  which  may  help  us  to 
overcome  some  church-dividing  issues.  This  is  an  exciting  prospect  and  challenge. 

It  is  the  task  of  this  meeting  of  the  Board  to  help  to  identify  the  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed 
in  Faith  and  Order  in  the  period  1999-2005.  Such  issues  will  take  into  account  the  previous  work 
of  the  Commission,  the  Programme  Guidelines  Report  and  the  issues  which  are  of  concern  to  your 
churches  and  councils  of  churches.  Thus,  for  example,  the  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women,  which 
the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993)  suggested  as  a 
topic  for  future  work,  appears  on  our  agenda  at  the  request  of  the  Mar  Thoma  Church.  In 
identifying  therefore  these  issues  for  our  future  work,  care  will  need  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  there 
can  be  adequate  resources  - human  and  financial  - for  their  execution.  These  suggestions  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  Programme  Committee  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee. 

Since  the  Harare  Assembly  the  staff  teams  have  been  engaged  in  trying  to  identify  the  issues  which 
need  to  be  addressed  in  the  next  working  period  and  give  pointers  to  how  and  with  whom  the 
topics  might  be  furthered. 

In  the  new  structure  and  ethos  of  the  WCC,  which  has  emerged  from  the  Common  Understanding 
and  Vision  process  over  the  last  five  years,  an  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  fact  that  the 
Council  is  a fellowship  of  churches.  We  seek  to  serve  the  churches.  One  implication  of  this  is  that 
there  is  need  to  be  in  contact  with  the  churches  regularly.  Although  each  member  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  has  been  nominated  by  their  Church,  if  we  are  able  to  reflect  the  fellowship 
of  churches,  we  would  anticipate  that  members  will  be  in  dialogue  with  the  churches  in  their  area 
giving  account  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and  soliciting  comments  on  it  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  agenda  of  our  work.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a meeting  in  each  region  at 
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least  once  in  this  period  from  1999-2005  to  further  consolidate  this.  As  a Secretariat  we  are  also 
invited  to  work  with  some  of  the  regional  councils  of  churches  - and  on  occasion  it  may  be  more 
appropriate  to  invite  members  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Plenary  Commission  to  act  for  Faith  and 
Order. 

A second  implication  of  this  new  emphasis  and  ethos  is  that  it  is  important  to  draw  on  work 
already  being  done  on  issues  germaine  to  our  studies.  It  may  even  be  appropriate  to  invite  churches 
or  institutes  to  reflect  on  issues  facing  the  fellowship  of  churches.  In  the  1 991-98  period  we  sought 
to  do  this  by  not  ourselves  pursuing  work  on  “Baptism  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church”  since  we 
discovered  that  the  Strasbourg  Research  Institute  was  in  the  process  of  organizing  a study 
consultation  on  this  theme.  We  participated  in  their  conference  and  sought  to  draw  on  their  work. 
However,  I am  not  sure  that  we  have  crafted  an  adequate  method  and  process  for  drawing  such 
studies,  conducted  by  others  but  of  significance  for  the  fellowship  of  churches,  into  our  work  and 
our  reports.  We  need  to  develop  an  appropriate  method  of  discernment  and  reception  for  ourselves. 

A third  implication  for  our  work  of  the  ethos  and  style  of  the  WCC  relates  to  the  interdependence 
of  the  work  of  the  different  teams  and  themes.  Undoubtedly,  some  issues  will  directly  involve  the 
participation  of  members  and  staff  of  all  teams  in  the  WCC.  But  there  is  a wider  consideration  for 
all  our  work.  While  in  the  past  little  reference  was  made  by  different  parts  of  the  WCC  to  the  work 
of  other  parts,  and  little  consideration  was  given  to  it,  the  current  awareness  is  of  the 
interdependence  of  issues  - as  Faith  and  Order  has  emphasised  in  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church”.  Thus  any  understanding  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  should  relate  to  “The  Nature  and 
Purpose  of  the  Church”  study,  while  consideration  of  mission  in  the  Faith  and  Order  study  should 
be  compatible  with  the  understanding  of  mission  elaborated  with  the  Commission  on  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism.  While  much  of  the  mediation  of  such  collaboration  will  be  a particular 
task  for  the  staff,  it  will  be  essential  for  the  different  commissions  to  find  ways  of  handling  such 
collaboration  and  interdependence. 

Our  task  then  in  Toronto  is  to  clarify  the  specific  issues  to  be  addressed  by  Faith  and  Order  in  the 
coming  years.  These,  we  suspect,  will  be  those  identified  on  our  programme  - ecclesiology,  ethnic 
identity,  national  identity,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church,  worship  in  relation  to  Christian  unity, 
Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle,  hermeneutics,  and  ecumenical  spirituality.  We  need  also  to  identify 
other  issues  which  are  most  appropriately  addressed  by  us,  and  look  at  the  way  some  of  the 
questions  relate  to  other  studies. 

As  we  have  tried  to  discuss  the  nature  of  collaboration  in  the  WCC,  a number  of  distinctions  are 
beginning  to  emerge.  If  I may  take  the  example  of  ecclesiology:  although  there  are  a number  of 
references  to  ecclesiology  in  the  report  of  the  Programme  Guidelines  Committee,  they  emerge  at 
points  where  different  interests  and  expectations  are  involved.  The  specific  task  of  Faith  and  Order 
is  to  work  towards  a convergence  document  about  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”,  which 
might  lead  to  recognition  and  communion.  This  is  our  specific  task.  The  collaboration  which  could 
be  sought  on  this  overlapping  theme  would  be  to  seek  to  draw  on  other  work  being  done  in  the 
WCC,  just  as  we  seek  to  draw  on  the  insights  of  bilateral  dialogues  and  the  experiences  of  united- 
uniting  churches. 

Some  other  issues  are  not  specifically  Faith  and  Order  questions,  but  we  will  be  invited  to 
participate  with  other  teams  and  commissions  in  helping  the  churches  to  address  them,  e.g.  the 
issue  of  human  sexuality. 
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The  Toronto  Statement  was  a significant  starting  point  for  understanding  the  nature  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  self-understanding  of  the  member  churches.  It  remains  as  the 
statement  of  understanding,  despite  fifty  years  of  reflection  and  action.  Our  task  is  to  so  work  that 
it  can  be  accepted  as  the  provisional  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  fellowship  which  is 
superseded  through  the  reconciliation  and  communion  of  the  fellowship  of  the  churches. 

As  this  Faith  and  Order  Board  begins  its  work,  let  us  keep  as  a central  focus  our  mandate 

“to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the 
goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship 
and  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe 

Discussion 

The  Board  thanked  the  Director  and  received  his  report. 

In  the  discussion,  the  importance  of  BEM  and  its  process  was  affirmed.  It  was  felt  that  it  had  been 
taken  seriously  by  the  churches  because  their  earlier  points  of  critique  had  been  acknowledged, 
discussed  and,  as  appropriate,  incorporated  in  the  final  text.  There  was  an  affirmation  of  the  role 
of  younger  theologians  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  discussion  of  the  difficulty  of  engaging 
with  “academic  theologians”  on  the  issues  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  hermeneutics  text  “A  Treasure 
in  Earthen  Vessels”  had  in  fact  been  taken  up  by  a number  of  universities  and  institutes.  The 
importance  of  continuing  the  exploration  of  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Unity  of 
the  Church”  was  emphasised,  and  of  furthering  the  study  on  Apostolic  Faith,  completed  in  1991 . 

In  a further  discussion  of  the  Director's  report,  the  importance  of  reflecting  on  baptism  and  the 
implications  of  our  common  baptism  were  stressed.  Further  exchange  on  the  nature  and  task  of 
reception  took  place,  and  a wide-ranging  discussion  encouraging  the  establishment  of  contact  and 
collaboration  with  Faith  and  Order  of  regional,  national  and  church  Faith  and  Order  commissions, 
while  recognizing  the  autonomy  of  each  body.  How  can  resources  be  shared  more  effectively? 


The  Moderator  then  welcomed  Rev.  Sam  Kobia,  Director  of  the  Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  also  an  Officer  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  and  invited  him  to 
address  the  Board. 
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Revisiting  Peace  and  Reconciliation  on  the  Faith  and  Order  Agenda: 

Challenges  and  Prospects  for  the  Future 

Sam  Kobia 

"Only  with  realism  and  humility  will  we  be  able  to  face  the  coming  task. 

The  wounds  to  be  healed,  inflicted  on  one  another  through  history,  as 
well  as  the  present  state  of  human  relations  which  endanger  the  lives  of 
many  and  even  the  integrity  of  the  created  world,  demand  an  attitude  of 
repentance  and  a will  for  repairment  that  can  only  be  inspired  by  the 
gracious  gift  of  God. 

Those  words  from  Moshi  are  a stark  reminder  that  the  mandate  and  the  task  of  Faith  and  Order  are 
as  enormous,  if  also  a bit  more  complex,  and  as  relevant  as  when  it  was  first  established  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century.  Those  words  also  signify  the  fact  that  the  future  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
is  justified  by  the  perennial  necessity  of  unity  not  only  within  the  Christian  church  but  also  the 
whole  of  humankind  - the  entire  household  of  God  in  which  there  is  no  domination  and  exclusion. 
Viewed  against  the  prevailing  global  circumstances,  the  task  of  bringing  about  unity  is  daunting 
and  overwhelming.  Yet  we  remain  hopeful.  The  source  and  reason  of  our  hope  is  ultimately  found 
in  the  origin  of  our  mission.  A mission  which  we  realize  all  too  well  that  can  never  begin,  much 
less  succeed,  without  the  grace  of  God.  Equally,  we  realize  that  our  world  itself,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  is  the  arena  on  which  our  mission  must  be  fulfilled.  And  the  world,  too,  is  an  act 
of  grace! 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  not  only  of  the  private  and  individual  parts  of  human  destiny:  he  is  also 
the  Lord  of  its  cosmic  vocation.  The  goodness  and  wholeness  of  creation  is  constantly  threatened 
by  death  and  decay,  natural  catastrophes  and  much  suffering  of  created  beings.  But  the  history  of 
creation  is  marked  by  ambiguity  because  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ.  Christians  expect  the 
final  healing,  liberating  and  restoration  of  the  whole  of  creation  from  the  destructive  powers  of 
darkness  and  evil  and  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Christ  is  to  recapitulate  and  consummate  the 
whole  creation  in  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God. 

Yes,  the  world  in  which  we  live  belongs  to  God.  We  need  a cosmic  spirituality  in  order  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  Christological  process  in  history.  As  the  famous  Christian  poet,  Gerald  Manley 
Hopkins  once  said,  “The  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God”  and  Teilhard  de  Chardin 
would  add  “there  is  communion  with  God,  and  a communion  with  the  earth,  and  a communion 
with  God  through  earth”. 

Our  hope  for  the  future  is  beyond  our  own  imagination,  it  transcends  our  own  optimism  and 
consummates  our  pessimism.  This  is  because  we  profess  a living  faith  with  hope.  We  believe  in 
a God  who  is  not  aloof  from  human  affairs,  whose  reality  is  grounded  in  the  daily  struggles  of  a 
people  in  the  quest  of  peace,  but  not  without  justice.  A God  whose  presence  is  immanent  in  the 
silence  of  the  poor.  Yes!  We  believe  that  even  though  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  broken  and 
wounded  by  the  sins  of  humankind,  it  can  still  be  a beautiful  world  in  which  children  of  God  will 
eventually  become  true.  We  acknowledge  that  we  are  part  of  this  sinful  world  and  that  we  too  are 


1 Message  from  the  Plenary  Commission,  in  Alan  Falconer  (ed).  Faith  and  Order  in  Moshi.  The  1996  Commission 
Meeting,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  177,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  1998,  p.  2. 
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broken  and  wounded  and  are  in  great  need  of  being  liberated  and  reconciled.  While  we  weep  for 
those  who  cry  and  yearn  with  those  who  yearn  for  justice,  our  mandate  is  also  to  proclaim  hope 
and  unity. 

Let  us  make  the  focus  even  more  sharply.  If  we  were  to  understand  peace  as  not  simply  a state  of 
general  tranquillity  or  an  imposed  order  that  suppresses  discord,  but  as  the  transformation  of 
conflictual  and  destructive  interactions  into  more  cooperative  and  constructive  relationships,  then 
our  approach  must  be  integrative  and  holistic.  It  means  “peace  and  peacemaking  are  not  just 
techniques  deployed  to  patch  up  differences  when  conflicts  erupt,  but  are  larger  and  deeper 
concepts;  it  means  peace  is  both  a philosophy  and  a paradigm,  with  its  own  values  and  precepts, 
providing  a framework  to  discern,  understand,  analyse  and  regulate  all  human  relationships  to  the 
end  that  a more  integrated,  holistic  and  humane  social  order  is  created.”1 

Similarly  reconciliation  must  be  understood  in  all  its  dimensions.  While  in  the  past  reconciliation 
was  understood  primarily  in  theological  terms,  today  it  is  very  much  a social  category  as  well.  In 
fact  reconciliation  encompasses  peace,  harmony,  healing,  good-neighbourly  relations.  But  then 
again  too  broad  a definition  of  reconciliation  could  deprive  it  of  its  cutting  edges.  In  the  recent 
times  the  general  usage  of  the  term  reconciliation  has  made  it  part  of  public  rhetoric.  For  instance 
in  the  wake  of  multi-partism  in  Africa  and  the  proliferation  of  political  parties  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  of  political  parties  going  by  the  name  of  “National  Reconciliation”.  There  is  inherent 
danger  that  reconciliation  could  be  trivialized  and  stripped  of  its  fundamental  value.  We  are 
therefore  challenged  to  study  and  deal  with  reconciliation  both  as  a theological  and  as  a social 
category.  It  is  also  a historical  category  because  the  sin  that  creates  broken  relationships  is  “not  so 
much  an  ontological  construct  that  describes  our  primordial  fallen-ness,  as  it  is  a socio-historical 
category  that  depicts  what  we  do  and  suffer.”2  This  concept  of  reconciliation  underscores  the 
interdependence  which  finds  its  roots  in  the  notion  of  deep  spiritual  and  material 
interconnectedness  linking  human  beings  and  the  rest  of  creation. 

The  consequences  of  sin  are  not  only  vertical  but  have  a horizontal  reality  as  well  which  therefore 
requires  an  integrated  and  coherent  approach.  Such  an  integrated  approach  will  make  it  possible 
to  broaden  its  scope  and  deepen  its  meaning.  It  is  through  an  integrated  approach  that  the 
interrelatedness  of  various  aspects  of  peace  and  reconciliation  will  be  addressed  adequately. 

I have  chosen  to  reflect  more  specifically  on  peace  and  reconciliation  because  they  have  been  on 
the  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order  since  its  inception.  At  the  inaugural  conference  in  Lausanne  in 
August  1927,  Section  II  on  “The  Churches’  Message  to  the  World  - the  Gospel”  stated  thus: 

“It  (the  gospel)  proclaims  the  only  way  by  which  humanity  can  escape  from  those  class  and 
race  hatreds  which  devastate  society  at  present  into  the  enjoyment  of  national  well-being 
and  international  friendship  and  peace.”3 


1 H.  Assefa,  Peace  and  Reconciliation  as  a Paradigm,  NPI  Monograph  Series  No.  1 , Nairobi,  1993,  p.  4. 

2 Geiko  Mtiller-Fahrenholz,  The  Art  of  Forgiveness,  Theological  Reflections  on  Healing  and  Reconciliation, 
WCC  Publications,  Geneva  1997,  p.  14. 

3 T.F.  Best  and  W.  Granberg-Michaelson  (eds).  Costly  Unity,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva  1993,  p.  12. 
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As  we  reflect  on  those  words  we  should  heed  Anna  Mane  Aagaard’s  critique  that  when  racism  and 
class  conflicts  were  lifted  up,  they  were  seen  more  as  threats  to  national  and  international  peace 
than  threats  to  church  unity  and  unity  of  humankind.  The  attempt  ten  years  later  (Edinburgh,  1937) 
to  integrate  ecclesiology  and  ethics  did  not  materialize  either.  But  in  time  Faith  and  Order  has 
carried  out  research  and  done  studies  and  theological  reflections  on  social,  economic  and  political 
issues  and  concluded,  very  rightly,  that  the  quest  for  the  unity  of  the  church  takes  place  within  a 
socio-historical  context.  Consequently  the  joint  work  between  Faith  and  Order  and  Justice,  Peace 
and  Creation  on  ecclesiology  and  ethics  is  a good  example  of  a model  of  integrated  approach  to 
issues  and  themes. 

While  each  team  will  have  a contribution  to  make  to  the  Council’s  work  on  peace  and 
reconciliation,  Faith  and  Order  has  a specific  role  in  helping  to  regain  the  biblical  understanding 
of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  and  recover  their  basic  principles.  There  are  at  least  four  levels 
at  which  the  contribution  of  Faith  and  Order  is  critically  important.  Three  of  these  are  to  do  with 
reconciling  the  different  understandings  and  interpretations  of  the  biblical  notion  of  forgiveness 
in  church  history.  Concerning  these  three,  I wish  to  borrow  Geiko  Muller-Fahrenholz’s 
formulation: 

a)  the  abuse  of  forgiveness  as  an  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  power-politics; 

b)  the  privatization  and  verticalization  of  forgiveness,  and 

c)  the  traditional  fixation  on  the  perpetrator  rather  than  the  victim. 1 

Those  are  relevant  to  the  ecumenical  agenda  for  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  not  only  because 
of  the  impact  they  have  had  on  church  unity,  or  lack  thereof,  but  also  because  of  their  implications 
for  relations  between  Christians  at  micro  level. 

In  contemporary  times  Faith  and  Order  could  help  to  give  reconciliation  content,  sharpness  and 
clarity  at  a time  when  churches  are  challenged  at  all  levels  to  be  effective  agents  of  reconciliation 
and  healing.  This  is  a task  which  the  majority  of  our  churches  are  ill  equipped  to  undertake  simply 
because  the  nature  of  conflicts  is  sometimes  too  complex.  We  must  equip  and  accompany  them 
in  this  vitally  important  ministry. 

Never  before  have  the  WCC  structures  provided  such  a dynamic  enabling  environment  for 
integrated  approach  than  in  the  current  structures.  For  the  first  time  the  main  historical  ecumenical 
streams  (Faith  and  Order,  and  Life  and  Work)  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  are  located  in  the  same  administrative  home  as  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  Education 
and  Ecumenical  Formation,  both  of  which  carry  the  legacy  of  the  other  ecumenical  streams,  the 
International  Missionary  Council  and  the  International  Board  on  Education,  which  have  made 
equally  significant  contributions  to  ecumenism.  And,  the  need  for  our  work  to  be  integrated  comes 
at  exactly  the  same  time  as  the  issues  confront  us  in  an  integrated  fashion. 

The  Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes  is  made  up  of  teams  whose  mandates  are  to  deal  with  “the  major 
areas  of  issues  and  themes  identified  by  the  constitution  as  components  of  the  underlying  purpose 
of  enabling  churches  to  work  together  for  unity  in  faith  and  life,  witness  and  service.  In 
consultation  and  coordination  with  the  other  teams  in  the  cluster,  each  of  these  teams  would  have 


i 


Geiko  Muller-Fahrenholz,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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primary  responsibility  within  the  WCC  for  stimulating  ecumenical  activity...”1  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  the  work  of  each  and  all  teams  be  undertaken  in  a manner  which  incorporates  and 
integrates  contributions  from  all  relevant  parts  of  the  staff. 

In  the  new  structure  we  are  having  to  learn  new  ways  of  working  together.  We  must  do  so  in  a way 
that  makes  collaboration  real  but  not  overwhelming.  The  new  structures  challenge  us  to  overcome 
the  psychological  and  historical  barriers  that  make  it  difficult  to  achieve  integration  and  cohesion 
of  our  work  in  the  previous  organizational  setup.  We  are  learning  to  take  on  board  collaboration 
in  a way  that  is,  at  the  same  time,  flexible  and  liberating;  one  that  releases  the  positive  energy  of 
all  staff.  Our  programmatic  work  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  commissions,  boards  and  working 
groups  will  affirm  and  support  our  new  approach. 

In  the  new  integrated  approach  we  must  endeavour  to  build  the  spirit  of  common  ownership  of  the 
skills  and  competencies  that  exist  in  the  cluster,  and  indeed  in  the  Council  as  a whole.  The  rich 
insights  gained  by  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation  in  the  “Programme  to  Overcome  Violence”,  and  by 
the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  in  ecumenical  responsiveness  to  racism  should,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  be  at  the  disposal  of  Mission  and  Evangelism,  Education  and  Ecumenical  Formation,  and 
Faith  and  Order.  And  the  experience  of  Mission  and  Evangelism  in  the  work  on  gospel  and 
cultures  should  be  similarly  available  to  all.  In  this  regard  Faith  and  Order  has  a tremendous 
contribution  to  make.  The  disciplined  approach  to  study  and  reflection  has  produced  perhaps  the 
most  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  first  six  months  of  team  collaboration  and  co-operation  in  the  framework  of  the  cluster  reveal 
how  complementary  we  are  in  our  work,  and  how  substantial  a common  ground  we  have  in  terms 
of  issues,  themes  and  concerns  represented  in  our  mandates.  There  is  already  excitement  about  the 
possibilities  that  this  integrated  style  of  work  promises. 

Faith  and  Order  is  a depository  of  some  of  the  richest  ecumenical  memory.  A lot  of  this  is  in 
documents  but  the  current  Faith  and  Order  staff  colleagues  embody  most  of  that  memory  as  well. 
They  constitute  a reservoir  of  knowledge  from  which  the  rest  of  the  teams  in  the  cluster,  and 
indeed  in  the  WCC  in  general,  could  draw  to  complement  their  work. 

Precisely  because  of  what  Faith  and  Order  represents,  the  rest  of  the  teams  in  the  Cluster  on  Issues 
and  Themes  have  great  expectations  about  their  (F&O)  contribution.  The  Mission  and  Evangelism 
team  feels  very  strongly  that,  in  trying  to  support  the  work  of  the  churches  for  ecumenism  in  the 
area  of  Mission,  their  relationship  at  cluster  level  with  Faith  and  Order  means  working  on  matters 
of  (1)  the  shared  understanding  of  faith,  and  (2)  the  demands  of  giving  expression  in  life  and 
relationships  to  the  faith  we  profess,  is  practically  essential.  They  hope  that  in  our  work  in  the 
cluster  we  can  continually  reflect  together  on  the  process  of  seeking  to  integrate  what  we  say,  or 
teach,  with  what  we  promote  or  do.  Reconciliation,  forgiveness,  peace,  and  justice,  as  personal, 
community,  national  and  international  concerns  are  obvious  areas  where  we  need  to  ask  for  the 
wisdom  and  grace  to  understand  what  God  desires,  and  to  be  willing  to  place  ourselves  in  that 
path.  Without  the  team  on  Faith  and  Order,  both  that  team  and  Mission  and  Evangelism  would  lack 
the  available  dynamic  of  support  for  a shared  reflective  praxis  within  the  Cluster,  for  the  sake  of 
the  churches. 
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See  Document  6.4,  WCC  Central  Committee,  September  1997,  p.  4. 
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Education  and  Ecumenical  Formation  is  convinced  that  having  Faith  and  Order  in  the  cluster 
reminds  us  that  issues  of  doctrine,  the  nature  of  the  church,  etc.  are  not  separate  from  but  integral 
to  issues  of  education,  mission  and  justice,  peace  and  creation.  It  enables  an  engagement  between 
an  understanding  of  the  content  of  faith  as  given  and  that  of  the  content  of  faith  as  worked  out  or 
learnt  through  experience  of  life.  It  encourages  educators  to  be  theologians,  and  theologians  to  be 
educators.  The  involvement  of  Faith  and  Order  as  an  integral  part  of  the  cluster  means  that  work 
on  ecumenical  formation  is  conceptualised  and  planned  with  the  insights  of  Faith  and  Order  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  task. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  experiences  of  Faith  and  Order  and  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation  (JPC) 
in  the  area  of  ecclesiology  and  ethics  and  the  celebrated  outcome  evidenced  by  Costly  Unity, 
Costly  Commitment  and  Costly  Obedience.  As  Faith  and  Order  has  noted,  “We  have  learned  in  the 
process  of  its  work  [Faith  and  Order,  Life  and  Work,  and  the  International  Missionary  Council] 
that  all  realizations  of  visible  unity  between  churches  entail  the  renewal  of  broken  relationships 
between  members  of  the  church  as  well  as  work  for  renewal,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world”.'  I 
should  also  mention  that  the  collaboration  of  the  two  teams  on  “overcoming  violence”  was 
similarly  successful.  We  need  to  build  on  the  lessons  learned  and  the  insights  gained  in  JPC-Faith 
and  Order  co-operation  and  offer  these  as  models  of  integrated  approach  to  our  work  in  the  years 
ahead. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  the  future.  The  excitements  of  the  new  millennium  have  to  be  tempered  with 
the  new  responsibilities  we  will  have  as  an  ecumenical  movement.  The  present  millennium  has 
been  a complicated  tapestry  of  history  with  some  wonderful  achievements.  But  there  have  also 
been  some  intensely  sad  and  tragic  times.  The  millennium  ends  with  new  forms  of  colonialism 
replacing  the  conquests  of  the  last  few  hundred  years.  There  is  so  much  wrong  that  we  have  to  set 
right  in  this  new  millennium.  There  are  memories  to  be  healed,  and  broken  relationships  to  be 
reconciled.  God  grant  that  we  might  see  this  magic  1 January  2000  as  a challenge  rather  than 
merely  a celebration. 

My  own  continent  has  changed  so  radically,  so  often,  in  these  last  few  hundred  years.  We  have 
been  used  and  abused;  the  evil  of  apartheid  grew  and  prospered;  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  the 
continent  became  fair  game  for  others  and  the  standard  of  living  of  Africans  declined.  But  the 
heartbeat  of  Africa  is  still  strong  and  steady  - as  you  might  recall  from  the  Africa  plenary  at  the 
assembly.  There  is  indeed  a renaissance  in  Africa  and  there  is  indeed  a being  born  and  a new  vision 
in  African  theology  and  spirituality.  The  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission,  in  its  meeting  in 
Moshi  in  1996,  had  already  reiterated  the  need  to  allow  Africa  and  African  spirituality  to  inform 
our  theological  reflections.  Africa  looks  forward  to  the  new  millennium  with  hope.  Sure  this  will 
be  our  millennium  too!  This  will  be  the  time  when  we  will  restore  ourselves  into  the  councils  and 
crossroads  of  the  world. 

With  all  these  challenges  - and  those  presented  in  Africa  are  only  some  of  them  - what  is  our  task 
within  the  ecumenical  movement?  How  do  we  move  from  solidarity  to  mutuality?  How  do  we 
move  from  proprietorial  attitudes  to  the  earth  to  seeing  earth  as  home?  How  can  our  recognition 
of  the  inter-relatedness  of  all  parts  of  human  existence,  so  well  expressed  in  the  Justice,  Peace  and 
Integrity  of  Creation  Convocation  in  Seoul  in  1 990,  be  an  engine  which  drives  us  forward? 


T.F.  Best  and  M.  Robra  (eds),  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva,  1997,  p.  3. 
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We  are  a smaller  staff  in  the  WCC  in  Geneva.  But  the  ecumenical  family  within  the  WCC  is  larger 
than  ever.  We  have  large  and  varied  programmes.  There  are  so  many  facets  of  our  work.  There  are 
so  many  opportunities. 

One  thing  is  clear  - we  cannot  sit  still.  We  cannot  sit  quietly  waiting  for  the  world’s  agenda  to 
impact  on  us.  We  have  to  be  literally  in  the  market  places;  where  people  are  intersecting;  where 
civil  society  is  coalescing;  where  the  growth  of  human  communities  brings  pain  and  tension; 
where  fundamental  concerns  are  re-thought  and  find  new  expression. 

I would  like  Faith  and  Order  to  make  a journey  into  Africa  - what  better  time  than  when  your 
moderator  is  a brother  from  Africa.  I would  like  Faith  and  Order  to  make  a journey  with  the  young 
- and  I am  so  pleased  you  have  included  young  theologians  in  this  meeting.  I would  like  Faith  and 
Order  to  move  into  parts  and  places  you  have  never  dreamed  of.  For  it  is  there  we  will  find  some 
of  the  dynamics  which  will  determine  the  heartbeat  of  the  21st  century.  This  will  call  for  a 
commitment  to  make  programmatic  decisions  at  this  meeting  that  will  embrace  this  commitment. 

This  is  not  a message  peculiar  to  Faith  and  Order.  It  is  the  challenge  to  all  parts  of  our  ecumenical 
family.  To  sail  into  uncharted  waters  - to  guide  the  ecumenical  boat  with  a confidence  that  Jesus 
himself  will  remain  our  guiding  light. 

Discussion 

The  animated  discussion  on  this  presentation  raised  issues  of:  the  relation  between  specificity  and 
collaboration  in  studies;  the  question  of  accountability  to  different  governing  bodies;  the 
possibility  in  collaborative  studies  of  representatives  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  different 
streams  involved  meeting  together  to  evaluate  the  process  and  results  of  the  studies,  and  the  need 
to  be  involved  in  the  common  preparation  of  collaborative  projects,  rather  than  becoming  involved 
only  after  the  agenda  and  process  have  been  established: 

A discussion  also  took  place  on  the  issue  of  reconciliation,  and  on  the  contribution  to  that  of  work 
undertaken  on  hermeneutics,  ecclesiology  and  worship. 

The  Moderator  thanked  Sam  Kobia  for  his  presentation  and  participation  in  the  discussion. 

FAITH  AND  ORDER  AND  REGIONAL  ECUMENICAL  ORGANIZATIONS  (REOs) 

The  Director  introduced  this  discussion  by  noting  that  in  recent  years  at  each  meeting  of  the  Board 
there  had  been  a discussion  on  Faith  and  Order  issues  being  faced  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  the  role  of  the  Board  in  assisting  the  discussion  of  these.  Increasingly,  regional  ecumenical 
organizations  have  been  looking  for  help  from  Faith  and  Order.  The  Board  needs  to  take  note  of 
these  matters.  Certainly  the  Faith  and  Order  staff  cannot  handle  all  the  requests.  For  example,  the 
Latin  American  Council  of  Churches  (CLAI)  has  asked  for  assistance  to  study  the  relationship 
between  theology  and  mission.  The  Director  asked  a Board  member  to  act  on  Faith  and  Order’s 
behalf  for  the  initial  exploration  of  this  study.  The  Conference  of  European  Churches  (CEC)  has 
asked  Faith  and  Order  to  take  a decision  on  a proposal  from  them  concerning  a meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  two  bodies.  The  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  (AACC)  is  now  looking 
for  Faith  and  Order  participation,  as  is  the  ChristianConference  of  Asia  (CCA).  These  are  new 
requests. 
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The  Director  noted  previous  and  current  collaboration  with  the  CEC,  as  an  example  of  developing 
relations  with  Regional  Ecumenical  Organisations.  CEC  invited  Faith  and  Order  to  discuss  with 
them  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”.  Faith  and  Order  invited  them  to  participate  its 
discussions  and  in  drafting  group  meetings  on  ecclesiology.  The  Director  was  invited  to  the  CEC- 
CCEE  Assembly  at  Graz  where  he  gave  a paper  on  the  healing  of  memories.  Dagmar  Heller  also 
participated  in  a meeting  where,  among  other  items,  the  common  date  of  Easter  was  discussed. 
CEC  would  like  to  be  involved  in  the  proposed  2001  consultation  on  the  common  date  of  Easter, 
and  is  looking  for  the  involvement  of  Faith  and  Order  in  their  work  on  the  healing  of  memories. 
While  there  has  therefore  been  collaboration  with  CEC,  it  has  never  been  formalized.  CEC  has 
now  proposed  formal  collaboration  between  the  CEC  and  the  WCC.  The  proposal  involves  a joint 
meeting  to  consider  present  collaboration  and  future  possibilities.  This  is  a way  to  address  the 
churches’  concern  that  their  work  not  be  duplicated.  While  there  is  an  asymmetry  between  REOs 
and  Faith  and  Order,  since  some  regional  councils  do  not  include  representatives  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  their  membership,  Faith  and  Order  could  specifically  include  such 
representatives  in  discussions. 

The  Board  approved  a positive  response  to  the  invitation  from  the  CEC-WCC  Liaison  Committee. 

The  Director  began  the  afternoon  session  by  announcing  that  Cardinal  Basil  Hume  had  died. 
Cardinal  Hume  was  an  exemplary  ecumenist  who  took  seriously  the  implications  of  ecumenical 
commitment  for  parish  and  seminary.  He  had  played  a vital  role  as  President  of  the  Catholic 
Conference  of  European  Bishops  and  in  the  ecumenical  life  of  Britain.  The  Director  invited  all 
present  to  observe  a moment  of  silent  prayer  in  thanks  for  the  life  of  Cardinal  Hume,  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  Wales,  and  for  all  the  churches  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Board  then  heard  the  Moderator’s  address. 

MODERATOR’S  ADDRESS 

David  K.  Yemba 


Introduction 

As  we  meet  for  the  first  time  after  the  election  of  this  Board  by  the  WCC  Central  Committee  at  the 
Harare  Assembly  last  December,  let  me  begin  by  welcoming  you  all  formally,  old  as  well  as  new 
friends  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order.  I do  hope  that  you  had  a safe  journey  on  your 
way  to  this  important  meeting  in  Toronto.  To  welcome  the  new  members  particularly,  but  also 
proxies  and  younger  theologians,  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  I joined  the  Standing  Commission 
of  Faith  and  Order  then  newly  elected  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  at  the  Vancouver 
Assembly  in  1983.  That  was,  in  fact,  my  first  Faith  and  Order  meeting  fifteen  years  ago,  held  at  the 
Orthodox  Academy  in  Crete,  Greece,  in  April  1984.  At  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  gathering 
in  Crete  the  participants  were  asked  to  share  and  express  their  main  concerns  with  regard  to  the 
past,  present  and  future  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  As  new  as  some  of  us  were,  we  could  not  say 
much  about  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda.  When  you  join  a new  organization,  it  takes  time  to  get 
familiar  with  the  life  and  working  style  of  that  organization.  The  new  members  may  not  have  yet 
any  main  concerns  with  regard  to  the  past  or  the  present  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  however,  the 
Board  does  expect  to  hear  you  expressing  concerns  about  obstacles  on  the  way  towards  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church  as  experienced  in  your  respective  Christian  traditions  and  regions.  The 
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combination  of  memory  and  new  inputs  has  always  been  of  great  value  in  the  work  of  this 
Commission. 

It  is  in  this  climate  of  welcoming  you,  but  also  of  welcoming  each  other  here  in  Toronto  that  we 
want  together  to  share  the  programme  and  work  of  Faith  and  Order  for  the  crucial  years  ahead  of 
us.  And  this  work  in  the  service  of  the  churches  has  to  be  done  in  the  light  of  the  mandate  of  Faith 
and  Order  as  stipulated  in  its  By-Laws: 

The  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship, 
expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe. 

The  mandate  of  Faith  and  Order  is  therefore  clearly  defined:  to  proclaim  in  words  and  deeds  the 
oneness  of  the  Church  as  one  body  of  Christ,  and  to  call  the  churches  in  their  present  state  of 
divisions  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism,  one  Spirit,  one  eucharistic 
fellowship  and  one  mission  in  the  world  that  God  so  loves.  The  question  of  Christian  visible  unity 
is  always  in  the  centre  of  studies,  discussions  and  any  programme  set  by  Faith  and  Order. 

Harare  1998:  Continuity  and  New  Beginnings 

The  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  WCC  which  met  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  3-14  December  1998,  is  still 
fresh  in  our  memories.  An  assembly  of  the  WCC  is  a traditional  and  historical  event.  It  is  a 
continuous  effort  of  the  member  churches  to  manifest  the  meaning  of  their  fellowship,  to  evaluate 
and  to  give  general  orientation  to  their  common  activities  as  well.  An  assembly  meets,  as  an 
organization  to  offer  opportunity  to  member  churches  to  fulfil  their  constitutional  duties.  The 
Harare  Assembly  therefore  followed  the  tradition  of  its  predecessors:  Amsterdam  (1948),  Evanston 
(1954),  New  Delhi  (1961),  Uppsala  (1968),  Nairobi  (1975),  Vancouver  (1983)  and  Canberra 
(1991). 

But  the  Harare  Assembly  was  marked  by  events  and  dealt  with  tasks  which  made  it  a special 
assembly.  The  first  special  event  was  certainly  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  World 
Council  in  1 948,  in  Amsterdam,  Netherlands.  The  delegates,  guests  and  visitors  met  under  Africa's 
cross,  called  to  worship  God  by  the  sounding  of  a horn  according  to  Leviticus  25  :8-10: 

Count  seven  times  seven  years,  a total  of  forty-nine  years.  Then,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  the  Day  of  the  Atonement,  send  a man  to  blow  a trumpet  throughout  the 
whole  land.  In  this  way  you  shall  set  the  fiftieth  year  apart  and  proclaim  freedom  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Land.  During  this  year  all  property  that  has  been  sold  shall  be  restored 
to  the  original  owner  or  his  descendants,  and  anyone  who  has  been  sold  as  a slave  shall 
return  to  his  family. 

The  Harare  Assembly  was  therefore  a jubilee  assembly,  a new  opportunity  for  the  WCC  to 
look  back  over  what  has  been  achieved  and  what  has  not; 

call  for  the  cancellation  of  debts  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  nations  and  the  restoration  of 
property  and  dignity  to  the  victims  of  debts; 

call  for  repentance  and  restoration  of  normal  relationships  in  and  among  the  churches  and 
in  the  human  community  in  general. 
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Secondly,  in  addition  to  its  traditional  agenda,  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  WCC  was  marked,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  new  century  and  new  millennium,  by  a new  awareness  in  the  continuity  of  its 
mandate,  as  many  new  documents  have  demonstrated. 

Preparations  for  the  Jubilee  Assembly  had  a variety  of  implications  for  the  work  of  the  WCC.  To 
make  this  new  awareness  more  concrete  and  even  imperative,  the  Harare  Assembly  discussed  in 
its  deliberative  plenary  sessions  a number  of  important  documents  prepared  by  the  Central 
Committee.  One  could  recall  the  discussions  and  endorsement  of  documents  such  as  a new  policy 
statement  “Towards  a Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches” 
(CUV),  a document  on  “Our  Ecumenical  Vision”  and  the  Constitution  of  the  WCC  with  proposed 
amendments.  It  is  in  the  perspective  of  these  new  beginnings  in  the  continuity  of  the  WCC 
mandate  that  the  Assembly  backing  of  a “Forum  of  Christian  Churches  and  Ecumenical 
Organizations”  can  also  be  perceived. 

Santiago  de  Compostela  1993:  There  is  no  turning  back 

As  far  as  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  concerned,  including  the  contribution  of  this  work  to  the 
life  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  Santiago  de  Compostela  has  played  a significant  role  in  the 
course  of  the  decade  now  ending.  The  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  took  place  in 
August  1993  in  the  ancient  city  of  pilgrims,  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain.  Before  Santiago  de 
Compostela,  the  journey  toward  unity  in  the  form  of  the  forum  of  world  conference  passes  through 
four  cities:  Lausanne  (1927),  Edinburgh  (1937),  Lund  (1952)  and  Montreal  (1963).  Between 
Montreal  and  Santiago  de  Compostela  thirty  years  of  intensive  work  marked  the  history  of  Faith 
and  Order  both  as  a Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  as  a movement.  During 
this  period  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  decided  to  be  officially  represented  on  the  Commission 
after  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  When  the  Eastern  European  Orthodox  churches  joined  the  WCC 
in  1961,  the  participation  of  Orthodox  families  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  broadened.  Another 
factor  to  be  mentioned  during  the  period  between  Montreal  (1963)  and  Santiago  de  Compostela 
(1993)  was  the  increasing  participation  of  women  and  representatives  from  the  so-called  third 
world  or  the  southern  hemisphere. 

In  the  area  of  methodology,  the  comparative  method  of  doing  ecumenical  reflection  has  given  way 
to  a new  approach,  the  dialogue  method  which  takes  into  consideration  a variety  of  contexts  and 
changes  in  ecumenical  constituencies  with  the  emphasis  no  more  on  comparison  but  on 
convergence.  With  its  theme  Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  wrestled  with  the  question  “where  are  we,  and  where  are  we  going 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the  ecumenical  century?”  The  theme  in 
fact  brought  together  three  major  study  projects  already  foreseen  since  Montreal,  namely.  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Confessing  the  One  Faith  and  Church  and  World. 

In  its  message  addressed  to  the  churches,  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
highlighted  that  the  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement  remains  visibly  unity  and  this  needs  ways 
of  maintaining  mutual  accountability  between  the  churches.  Furthermore,  visible  unity,  the  World 
Conference  pointed  out,  is  a community  of  costly  witness  which  involves  addressing  ethical 
questions  in  our  changing  world. 

The  following  concrete  challenges  were  underlined,  calling  the  churches 
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to  confess  together  a common  faith  in  each  particular  cultural  and  religious  context  in  face 
of  very  particular  social  and  natural  situations; 

to  do  everything  possible  to  achieve  a common  recognition  of  baptism  and  strive  even 
harder  for  agreement  on  common  participation  in  the  eucharist; 
to  work  for  a mutually  recognized  ministry; 

to  care  together  with  greater  determination  for  creation  and  for  just  sharing  of  the  world's 
resources; 

to  find  a common  and  mutually  respectful  evangelism  that  invites  people  into  fuller 
communion. 

Moshi  1996:  Directions  for  the  Future 

The  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  met  in  Moshi,  Tanzania  in  August  1996.  Although 
this  body  met  for  one  day  in  conjunction  with  the  World  Conference  at  Santiago,  Moshi  was  the 
only  full  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  between  the  Canberra  and  Harare  Assemblies.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fruits  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference,  the  last  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  reviewed  the  work  undertaken  in  response  to  issues  and  concerns  aroused  in  the  World 
Conference.  The  study  projects  which  emerged  on  the  foundation  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  (BEM)  have  been  highlighted  by  the  Commission  as  follows: 

Ecclesiology:  this  is  an  ongoing  study  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church; 
Ecumenical  hermeneutics:  a new  study  urgently  recommended  by  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order; 

Ecclesiology  and  ethics:  this  is  another  ongoing  study  which  explores  the  relationship 
between  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  its  witness  in  the  world; 

Worship:  this  important  subject  deals  with  the  visible  unity  from  the  perspective  of 
spirituality; 

Apostolic  faith,  a study  and  research  on  unity  in  confessing  together  the  one  apostolic  faith. 

The  present  state  of  each  of  these  study  projects  will  be  presented  to  this  Board  at  different  stages 
of  the  meeting  here  in  Toronto. 

From  Harvesting  to  Reception 

The  Canberra  statement  on  unity  “The  Koinonia  of  the  Church:  Gift  and  Calling”  and  discussion 
and  meditations  around  the  theme  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  “Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life 
and  Witness”  have  been  considered  as  harvesting  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  since  Montreal. 
Indeed  many  ecumenical  achievements  in  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  are  taking  place 
among  Christian  traditions  today,  based  on  a variety  of  study  projects  conducted  by  Faith  and 
Order.  However,  the  main  challenge  of  harvesting  remains  the  question  of  how  the  churches 
integrate  the  results  of  dialogues  and  convergences  in  their  faith,  life  and  witness.  The  Plenary 
Commission  pointed  out  this  challenge  in  these  terms: 

Agreed  statements  are  wonderful  gifts,  born  in  the  Spirit  who  calls  us  together  in  dialogue 
and  mutual  learning,  but  they  will  pile  up  in  libraries  and  be  of  little  use  in  achieving  the 
goal  of  full  visible  unity  unless  the  churches  make  them  their  own.  The  texts,  but  also  the 
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spirit  in  which  ecumenical  texts  are  written,  are  offered  for  reception  and  action  by  the 
churches’. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  our  study  projects  and  plannings  this  Board  will  continue  to  focus  its  attention 
on  the  quest  for  visible  unity  as  the  raison  d'etre  of  Faith  and  Order.  But  to  help  churches  move 
towards  this  visible  unity  we  need  at  this  stage  where  Faith  and  Order  has  produced  a considerable 
number  of  convergence  texts  to  further  the  question  of  reception.  After  harvesting  one  needs  to 
bring  the  product  harvested  from  fields  to  home  in  order  to  make  use  of  it  for  human  consumption. 
In  this  regard  the  process  and  content  of  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the 
Way  to  a Common  Statement  is  crucial.  How  do  we  relate  the  content  of  this  project  to  other 
studies  and  projects?  How  can  we  feed  this  content  with  other  contributions  such  as  further  studies 
on  baptism,  episcope  and  episcopacy,  theological  reflection  on  worship,  ordination  of  women  and 
many  other  topics  relative  to  the  practice  of  ministry  in  Christian  life?  How  is  the  content  of  this 
study  project  related  to  ethical  questions  (ecclesiology  and  ethics)?  How  does  the  ecclesiology 
project  take  into  consideration  the  issues  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  the  Church  and  in 
human  community  in  general?  How  do  we  assist  our  churches  to  read  convergent  as  well  as 
divergent  ecumenical  texts?  In  the  centre  of  all  these  questions  remains  the  fundamental  one:  how 
do  we  relate  diversity  to  unity  and  vice  versa?  To  try  to  answer  this  question  is  to  deal  with  the 
issue  of  ecumenical  methodology. 

The  success  in  the  reception  of  our  work  by  the  churches  will  often  depend,  in  my  opinion,  on  two 
main  conditions,  namely,  the  use  of  the  appropriate  method  for  each  particular  study  and  the 
achievement  of  the  appropriate  content  of  each  study  for  addressing  the  needs  of  the  churches.  In 
Santiago  de  Compostela  as  well  as  in  Moshi,  it  was  every  time  clear  that  with  the  widening  of 
ecumenical  dialogue  at  the  end  of  this  ecumenical  century,  approaches  to  the  same  issues  will  vary 
from  one  context  to  another,  from  one  region  to  another.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  noted  that  the 
expectations  of  one  church  may  not  always  meet  those  of  another  church  even  when  they  find 
themselves  in  the  same  region.  Furthermore,  the  expectations  of  churches  may  not  always 
anticipate  the  results  of  a given  study.  That  is  why  the  dialogue  as  method  and  process  has  the 
advantage  on  many  other  methods.  Through  dialogue  new  understandings  and  perspectives  may 
emerge  and  lead  to  koinonia  among  the  churches  of  different  Christian  traditions. 

The  Next  Plenary  Commission 

The  Board  of  Faith  and  Order  is  constitutionally  responsible  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  the  holding  of  a world  conference  on 
Faith  and  Order.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  make  such  a recommendation  for  such  an  important 
gathering  in  the  near  future.  However,  since  the  Plenary  Commission  has  “as  its  primary  task 
theological  study,  debate  and  appraisal  of  the  programme  on  Faith  and  Order”,  we  shall  begin  now 
our  preparations  for  the  holding  of  the  next  Plenary  Commission  meeting.  The  preparations  should 
include  programme,  dates  and  venue  of  the  meeting. 


Faith  and  Order  in  Moshi:  the  1996  Commission  Meeting,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
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Conclusion 

We  meet  here  in  Toronto  as  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  after  the  Harare  Assembly.  Our  main 
task  here  consists  of  (a)  fulfilling  our  constitutional  obligations  after  the  Assembly  as  required  in 
the  By-Laws  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  (b)  indicating  the  guidelines  and  priorities  in  our  work  for 
the  period  between  the  Harare  Assembly  and  the  next  Assembly  in  2005.  This  work  has  to  be  done 
in  the  light  of  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  now  in  the  Faith  and  Order  constituencies. 

Let  me  end  my  first  presentation  to  the  Board  on  a personal  note.  I would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  confidence  that  the  Board  - in  its  composition  before 
the  Harare  Assembly  - had  in  me  in  putting  forward  my  name  as  Moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  for  election  by  the  WCC  Central  Committee.  I humbly  accepted  this  responsibility 
and  the  great  challenge  of  becoming  the  first  African  - and  also  the  first  from  the  so-called  third 
world  - Moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  I did  accept  this  challenge  because  of  my 
confidence  in  the  cooperation  of  each  one  of  you  as  Board  member  and  as  staff  of  this  important 
service  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  this  instrument  of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a 
whole. 

Discussion 

Fourteen  members  of  the  Board  participated  in  the  discussion  of  the  Moderator's  presentation.  The 
Moderator  was  invited  to  elaborate  further  on  the  nature  and  process  of  reception,  and  on  the 
parameters  of  visible  unity.  In  the  discussion  it  was  clear  that  Faith  and  Order  needed  to  develop 
processes  of  discernment,  and  thus  to  identity  the  real  questions  emerging  from  national 
conferences  of  bishops,  councils  of  churches,  Christian  World  Communions,  member  churches  - 
at  times  questions  which  are  avoided. 

ENCOUNTER  WITH  THE  ISSUES  IN  THE  LIFE  AND  WITNESS 
OF  THE  CANADIAN  CHURCHES 

In  the  evening,  the  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  welcomed  representatives  of  Canada’s 
First  Nations  who  spoke  of  recently  created  structures  within  the  United  Church  of  Canada  and 
the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  to  support  the  experience  of  First  Nations  people.  Representatives 
of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  (CCC)  spoke  of  the  new  structure  of  the  CCC,  that  of 
“forum”,  and  how  it  has  assisted  the  churches  to  grow  together.  The  presentations  were  made  by: 

Ms  Catherine  Morrison,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada, 

Justice  Coordinator  and  Chair  of  the  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition 
Rev.  Alfred  Dumont,  United  Church  of  Canada 

Pastor  and  Former  Speaker  of  the  All  Native  Conference  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada 
Ms  Janet  Somerville,  Roman  Catholic  Church 

President  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
Sr  Donna  Geernaert  (chair),  Roman  Catholic  Church 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches’  Commission  on  Faith  and  Witness  and  Ecumenical 
Officer,  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
Dr  Bonnie  Green,  United  Church  of  Canada 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches,  Steering  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Justice  and 
Peace 
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Dr  Peter  Wyatt,  United  Church  of  Canada 

General  Secretary  of  Theology  and  Faith,  United  Church  of  Canada  and  WCC  Liaison  for 
the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
Dr  Richard  Schneider,  Orthodox  Church  of  America 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches,  Professor  of  History,  York  University 

The  Moderator  thanked  the  presenters  for  their  welcome  of  the  Board  to  Canada,  for  their  insights, 
and  for  sharing  with  the  Board  the  issues  which  are  currently  being  faced  by  the  Canadian 
churches. 

CLOSED  SESSIONS 

At  various  times  during  the  meeting  closed  sessions  (election  of  vice-moderators,  revision  of  By- 
Laws,  Memorandum  of  Understanding)  took  place.  To  make  reading  easier,  the  decisions  of  the 
closed  sessions  are  given  below. 

1 . Nominations  Committee 

The  Nominations  Committee  recommended  four  candidates  to  be  elected  as  vice-moderators  of 
the  Commission.  These  persons  were  chosen  in  light  of  geographical  and  denominational  balance, 
and  in  view  of  their  experience.  After  considerable  discussion,  the  Nominations  Committee  was 
asked  to  reconsider  its  proposals. 

At  a second  closed  session,  the  Nominations  Committee  suggested  that  it  was  essential  that  the 
By-Laws  be  amended  to  allow  for  five  vice-moderators.  That  signals  its  belief  that  there  are  built- 
in  structural  problems  that  will  continue  to  recur  unless  the  By-Laws  are  so  revised.  Even  with  five 
vice-moderators  it  will  be  difficult  to  ensure  adequate  representation  of  gender,  regions,  confession 
and  expertise.  An  increase  of  one  position  would  permit  a significant  easing  of  pressure.  The 
Nominations  Committee  found  it  important  to  recognize  that  it  is  attempting  to  accommodate  the 
need  for  representation  across  two  genders,  five  continents,  seven  confessional  families 
(Reformed,  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  Eastern  Orthodox,  Oriental  Orthodox,  and 
“Free”  Churches)  as  well  as  experience  and  areas  of  expertise.  It  wishes  to  name  these  as  criteria 
for  the  nomination  of  officers.  In  addition,  the  Nominations  Committee  requests  that  in  future  the 
Secretariat  provide  a list  of  officers  who  have  served  Faith  and  Order  in  the  past,  identifying  their 
confessional  traditions  and  regions. 

Since  an  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  requires  the  approval  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  the  Board 
and  the  WCC  Central  Committee,  the  Nominations  Committee  recommends  that  the  process  of 
amendment  to  the  By-Laws  be  initiated  and  wishes  to  nominate  five  vice-moderators  who  will  act 
pro  tern  . 


Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  Gennadios  of  Sassima 

Rev.  Dr  Melanie  May 

Rev.  Caroline  Pattiasina 

Prof.  Dr  Turid  Karlsen  Seim 

Rev.  Fr  Jean  Til  lard,  OP. 
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The  Officers  would  be  able  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Board  until  a formal  decision  has  been  taken  to 
amend  the  By-Laws.  Those  nominated  would  act  until  that  time,  when  an  election  of  Officers 
would  take  place  on  the  basis  of  the  amended  By-Laws  which  have  been  approved. 

The  Board  unanimously  approved  the  motion  to  amend  the  By-Laws  and  to  seek  the  approval  of 
the  new  Plenary  Commission  for  this.  The  Board  unanimously  approved  the  nomination  of  those 
named  to  act  as  Officers  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  pro  tern. 

The  Director  also  explained  the  process  of  the  approval  of  the  suggested  change  in  Article  4.8  to 
read:  “At  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly,  the  Board  shall  elect  not  more  than  five  Vice- 
Moderators  from  among  its  members.  The  Vice-Moderators  will  hold  office  until  the  next 
Assembly.” 

Approval  would  be  sought  from  the  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  (by  mail).  They  are 
required  to  approve  the  proposal  by  a two-thirds  majority.  The  results  would  then  be  brought  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  for  discussion  and  transmission  to  the  WCC  Central  Committee. 

2.  Revision  of  the  By-Laws  of Faith  and  Order 

The  Director  noted  that  it  was  important  to  revise  the  By-Laws  of  Faith  and  Order  so  that  they 
might  reflect  the  new  structure  of  the  WCC.  Accordingly,  the  previous  Faith  and  Order  Board  had 
prepared  and  adopted  a revision  of  the  By-Laws  in  1998.  This  had  then  been  sent  to  the  Plenary 
Commission  for  approval.  The  Plenary  Commission  was  required  to  approve  any  revision  of  the 
By-Laws  by  a two-thirds  majority.  There  have  been  some  eleven  responses  focusing  on  two 
substantive  points. 

After  a lengthy  and  substantial  discussion  the  members  approved  the  revision  of  the  By-Laws  by 
22  votes  for,  and  two  abstentions.  This  decision  will  be  communicated  to  the  Central  Committee 
for  their  approval. 

The  Board  approved  by  1 9 votes  (with  two  abstentions)  the  recommendation  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Board  meeting  in  Istanbul  that  Dr  Cecil  M.  Robeck,  Jr  be  asked  to  act  as  a Consultant  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  Board  for  the  period  until  the  next  Assembly. 

After  discussion,  the  Board  formally  approved  the  reinstatement  of  the  category  of  “liaison 
officers”  of  Christian  World  Communions  to  the  Plenary  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order.  These 
officers  would  act  as  a formal  point  of  contact  for  the  work  of  the  Commission  with  the  Christian 
World  Communions  so  that  mutual  collaboration  and  cooperation  would  be  furthered.  The 
Director  was  asked  to  invite  general  secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  to  nominate 
“liaison  officers”. 

3 . Memorandum  of  Understanding 

In  the  light  of  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCC  meeting  16-19  March  1999, 
to  address  concerns  expressed  regarding  appointment  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  the 
Faith  and  Order  Board  unanimously  adopted  a draft  text  of  a Memorandum  of  Understanding 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCC  for  discussion  (see  Appendix 
II).  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  was  nominated  by  the  Board  to  take  part  in  the  continuing  discussions  of 
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the  Memorandum  with  the  Executive  Committee.  A final  text  will  come  back  for  approval  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order,  if  there  is  any  proposed  change  to  that  approved  by 
the  Board. 

4.  Nominations  for  Membership  in  the  Plenary  Commission 

The  Commission  approved  the  slate  of  names  from  the  Nomination  Committee  and  asked  the 
Director  to  forward  this  to  the  Central  Committee. 

Proposed  Membership  of  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission: 

Regional  and  Confessional  Balances 


(The  balances  in  brackets  are  the  guidelines  of  the  WCC  in  respect  of  regions,  and  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  in  respect  of  confessions.) 


Confessions 

Regions 

Anglican 

11(11) 

Africa 

20  (20) 

Baptist 

4(5) 

Asia 

20  (21) 

Lutheran 

15(15) 

Caribbean 

2(2) 

Methodist 

9(11) 

Europe 

44  (42) 

Orthodox  (E) 

19(20) 

Latin  America 

5(5) 

Orthodox  (0) 

7 (6) 

Middle  East 

7(7) 

Reformed 

19(20) 

North  America 

19(20) 

Disciples/Moravian 

2(2) 

Pacific 

3(3) 

United 

13(10) 

Brethren/Old  Catholic/ 

9(7) 

Pent.  /Mar  Thoma/Afr. 

Indep.,  etc. 

Roman  Catholic 

12(12) 

TOTAL 

120 

120 

Younger  Theologians  12(12) 

Gender 

71  men  (64.5%) 

39(35.5%) 

ECUMENICAL  SPIRITUALITY 

The  issue  of  spirituality  was  pervasive  at  the  Harare  Assembly.  The  Programme  Guidelines 
Committee  Report  recommended  that  work  be  undertaken  in  this  area  - an  area  which  falls 
constitutionally  within  the  remit  of  Faith  and  Order.  While  some  work  has  been  undertaken  in  the 
past  in  this  area  - by  the  Programme  for  Theological  Education  (Iona,  Scotland,  1 987)  and  by  Unit 
I Worship  and  Spirituality  stream  (Iasi,  Romania,  1994),  new  energy  and  impulses  are  emerging. 
To  initiate  the  discussion  by  the  Board,  Terry  Mac  Arthur  introduced  two  video  presentations, 
which  had  been  commissioned  by  staff,  one  by  Rev.  Pablo  Sosa  of  Argentina  and  one  by  Rev. 
Norman  Shanks,  leader  of  the  Iona  Community  in  Scotland  who  had  spoken  on  this  theme  in  the 
Padare  and  hearings  at  the  Harare  Assembly.  The  presentations  evoked  a lively  discussion. 
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Several  participants  gave  testimony  as  to  how  their  own  piety  and  language  had  been  changed 
through  their  involvement  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  In  further  work  it  was  considered  helpful 
that  Faith  and  Order  involve  members  of  ecumenical  communities  (including,  for  example,  Bose, 
Iona,  Taize,  Grandchamp)  in  the  exploration  of  this  theme.  Are  there  limits  and  boundaries?  Do 
people  lose  their  confessional  identity  or  enrich  it? 

Spirituality  was  seen  by  many  to  concern  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
and  the  faithful,  through  baptism  and  the  sacramental  life  of  the  Church.  It  concerns  the  whole  life, 
and  therefore  the  Board  rejected  false  dichotomies  between  liturgy  and  spirituality;  theology  and 
doctrine;  worship  and  dogma  - particularly  as  these  last  two  emerged  from  Pablo  Sosa’s  videotaped 
presentation.  Rather,  spirituality  was  seen  to  involve  the  discernment  of  God's  presence,  and  to 
lead  to  an  awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life  as  a pilgrimage  which  was  nourished  by 
communion  with  God  and  other  pilgrims. 

The  Board  recognized  the  need  to  try  to  define  “spirituality”  so  that  the  word  does  not  become  so 
elastic  as  to  involve  everything.  The  Board  also  made  distinctions  concerning  the  use  of  the  term 
“ecumenical  spirituality”.  It  could  be  seen  as  the  experience  of  ecumenical  religious  communities; 
an  attitude  which  supports  Christians  and  churches  in  their  ecumenical  journey;  or  an  openness 
to  learn  from  the  spiritual  traditions  of  one  another.  The  Board  encouraged  a further  exploration 
of  these. 


At  the  close  of  the  session  a message  of  greeting  and  best  wishes  addressed  to  the  Moderator  and 
members  of  the  Board  was  received  from  the  past  Moderator,  Dr  Mary  Tanner: 

My  dear  David, 

This  is  to  wish  you  and  the  new  Standing  Commission  every  blessing  in  your  work.  I hold 
you  all  in  my  thoughts  and  prayers.  The  world  is  desperately  in  need  of  signs  of  unity  and 
reconciliation.  The  work  ahead  of  Faith  and  Order  has  never  been  more  important. 

I look  forward  to  following  the  work  in  the  years  ahead.  My  greetings  to  the  members  and 
to  the  staff. 

Yours  in  Christ,  Mary 


ECCLESIOLOGY 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  moderated  the  discussion  of  this  session  on  ecclesiology.  The  text  “The 
Nature  and  the  Purpose  of  the  Church”  was  the  focus  of  the  discussion.  Members  of  the  Board 
were  directed  to  the  introduction  to  the  document  which  outlined  its  history  and  development.  A 
panel  of  four  persons  opened  the  discussion. 

Neville  Callam  (co-moderator  of  the  Board’s  sub-committee  on  ecclesiology  1994-1998) 
introduced  the  locus  of  the  study  document  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”  within  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  immediate  impetus  for  the  study  were  the  responses  to  BEM,  which 
asked  frequently  for  an  investigation  into  the  presuppositions  and  the  convergence  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Church.  The  initial  intention  of  the  study  was  to  provide  an  overall  ecclesiological 
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framework  for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  Work  continued  at  Budapest  on  the  nature  and  mission 
of  the  Church  under  the  heading  of  “Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  Ecclesiology”.  At  that  time  the 
project  was  understood  by  many  as  providing  an  overall  ecclesiological  framework  for  BEM,  the 
Apostolic  Faith  study,  and  the  study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community”  (Church  and  World).  That  Commission  meeting  was  followed  by  a consultation  held 
in  Armenia  which  produced  a draft  outline  for  a future  project  on  “The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the 
Church:  Ecumenical  Perspectives”.  A strong  feeling  that  there  had  been  growth  and  progress 
among  the  churches,  and  a call  to  proceed  with  the  study  were  registered  at  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1993.  In  1994,  at  the  Board  meeting  at  Cret-Berard  a 
conspectus  of  studies  was  developed  that  identified  as  central  for  the  new  working  period  of  Faith 
and  Order  following  the  World  Conference,  a study  programme  on  “The  Church  as  Koinonia:  An 
Ecumenical  Study”.  Several  consultations  and  drafting  meetings  were  held  in  Dublin,  Codrington, 
Annecy  and  London  with  the  group  reporting  repeatedly  to  the  Board.  Several  drafts  were 
submitted  and  guidance  and  input  was  received  from  the  Board  at  Aleppo,  Bangkok, 
Fontgombault,  and  Istanbul.  Insights  from  the  bilateral  dialogues  and  other  sections  of  the  WCC 
proved  invaluable  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  text.  A form  of  the  text  was  presented  to  the 
Plenary  Commission  at  Moshi.  Responses  were  taken  into  account  in  the  present  draft  of  “The 
Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement”.  The  hope  is  that 
many  responses  will  be  received  and  that  insights  from  the  work  of  the  Board  and  other  parts  of 
the  WCC  will  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  it  was  never  intended  that 
this  text  be  a detailed  treatise  or  even  an  ecumenical  ecclesiology.  Already  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Standing  Commission  in  Dunblane  in  1 990,  it  was  made  very  clear  that: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  not  to  develop  a detailed  ecclesiological  treatise  or  even  an 
ecumenical  ecclesiology.  Rather,  its  aim  is  to  bring  together  basic  ecclesiological 
perspectives  which  have  emerged  in  ecumenical  dialogues  . . . and  which  could  lead  to  a 
convergent  vision  on  the  nature,  unity  and  mission  of  the  Church.  Such  a study  should 
consider  how  the  presently  separated  churches  and  their  traditions  are  related  to  the  one 
church  of  Christ.  Can  the  separate  ecclesiologies  be  transformed  in  such  a way  that  the 
remaining  differences  become  complementary  rather  than  being  mutually  exclusive?1 

In  the  Report  of  Programme  Unit  I to  the  Assembly  at  Harare,  the  purpose  of  the  study  was 
described  as  follows: 

“The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  present  common  and  convergent  lines  of  ecclesiological 
thinking;  to  bring  together  in  a coherent  form  the  results  of  the  past  and  present  ecumenical 
dialogue  and  to  focus  discussion  on  those  points  which  require  further  clarification  in  the 
hope  that  this  might  lead  to  a shared  vision  of  the  nature,  unity  and  mission  of  the 
Church.”2 


1 Minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  Dunblane  1990,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  152,  Geneva 
WCC  1990,  p.  70. 

2 Programme  Unit  I Report  - Unity  and  Renewal.  Report  to  the  Assembly  Hearing,  WCC,  Geneva  1 999,  p.  20. 
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It  is  hoped  that  it  will  identify  some  converging  lines  and  identify  differences.  The  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  Bartholomew  has  noted  that  it  is  important  to  come  to  a clearer  understanding  of  the 
koinonia  experienced  by  the  WCC.  He  made  the  following  observation: 

The  Council  is  undoubtedly  a heterogeneous  body.  It  is  constituted  by  a multitude  of 
member  churches  of  different  - and  sometimes  diametrically  opposed  - theological, 
ecclesiological  and  liturgical  traditions. . . Before  embarking  on  the  definition  of  the  nature 
of  the  WCC,  one  should  proceed  to  a theological  and  ecclesiological  analysis  of  the  term 
koinonia  and  agree  on  a clear  and  unequivocal  understanding  of  the  fellowship 
experienced  by  member  churches  in  the  WCC. . . In  the  restructuring  process  of  the  WCC 
the  options  before  the  churches  are  rather  limited.  Whether  they  should  regard  the  WCC 
as  a mere  organization  with  an  institutional  understanding  of  membership  and  decision- 
making processes  ...  or  they  should  work  towards  the  shaping  of  the  WCC  as  a fellowship 
in  which,  through  being,  working  and  witnessing  together,  and  above  all  sharing  a 
common  vision  of  what  the  church  is,  they  will  come  to  the  point  of  confessing  not  only 
one  Lord  but  also  one  Church.1 

William  Rusch,  co-moderator  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Board  on  ecclesiology,  spoke  about  the 
text  itself  and  its  possible  future.  The  drafting  committee  worked  from  1994-98,  keeping  in  close 
contact  with  the  Commission.  They  endeavoured  to  produce  a text  that  would  attempt  to  articulate 
what  the  churches  themselves  could  say  about  the  nature  of  the  Church.  They  concentrated  their 
resources  on  what  had  already  been  said  in  the  dialogues.  Their  objective  was  to  find  a foundation 
for  possible  steps  towards  full  communion  and  to  identify  areas  where  disagreement  continued. 
What  was  before  the  Board  was  an  interim  text,  but  it  had  been  judged  sufficient  to  engage  the 
churches  in  dialogue.  There  was  a main  text  of  convergent  material  where  common  perspectives 
had  been  identified  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  it  does 
not  reflect  the  work  of  individual  theologians.  The  material  in  boxes  is  that  on  which  the  churches 
hold  divergent  opinions.  The  text  challenges  the  churches  to  see  what  they  have  in  common  and 
to  reflect  on  the  extent  to  which  the  divergent  opinions  are  church-dividing. 

There  are  three  main  sections:  with  regard  to  “service  in  the  world”,  there  was  debate  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  separate  or  included  within  the  body  of  the  work.  That  the  Church  is  both  a creation 
of  the  Word  and  of  the  Spirit  is  an  important  clue  to  understanding  the  whole  text.  In  Section  II 
“Church  and  Koinonia”  there  is  a deliberate  emphasis  on  trying  to  downplay  the  notion  of  Church 
as  koinonia,  since  the  term  is  beginning  to  be  used  to  mean  everything.  For  the  first  time  in  Faith 
and  Order  work  on  ecclesiology  there  are  comments  about  oversight  and  primacy.  The  group  were 
indebted  to  the  two  consultations  on  episkope  and  episcopacy. 

William  Rusch  drew  attention  to  the  series  of  questions  put  to  the  churches  for  reflection  and 
response  - not  the  highest  authorities  but  institutions,  theologians,  and  interested  individuals.  Have 
all  areas  been  adequately  covered?  Where  does  further  work  need  to  be  done?  What  issues  have 
been  left  out?  Further  comment  might  need  to  be  made  on  issues  of  authority,  ministry,  ethics,  and 
primacy.  The  responses  of  the  churches  will  guide  the  future  direction  of  the  study. 


Cited  in:  Martin  Conway,  Journeying  Together  Towards  Jubilee,  Oxford  1 999,  p.  6. 
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Peter  Bouteneff  reported  that  2,500  copies  of  the  text  had  been  printed  and  were  being  distributed 
via  the  WCC  member  church  list,  to  Faith  and  Order’s  subscription  list,  to  theological  institutions 
and  ecumenical  institutes  identified  by  staff.  The  text  has  been  translated  into  French,  German, 
Italian,  Russian  and  Spanish  and  has  been  posted  on  the  Faith  and  Order  Internet  site.  When 
distributed,  it  was  accompanied  by  a letter  posing  specific  questions  and  requesting  response  from 
all  levels  of  church  life.  It  is  often  reported  that  texts  are  being  widely  used.  Faith  and  Order  has 
received  several  responses  to  date. 

Alan  Falconer  added  that  the  text  had  been  reprinted  and  was  being  further  distributed  to  a series 
of  commissions.  Some  responses  (e  g.  from  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council)  have  already  been 
received  and  staff  had  begun  to  consider  how  to  analyse  these. 

The  Moderator  invited  Caroline  Pattiasina  to  react  to  the  ecclesiology  study 

The  Ecclesiology  Study  from  an  Indonesian  Perspective: 

Caroline  Pattiasina 

1 . The  Church  as  the  People  of  God 

The  Indonesian  churches  view  themselves  as  the  people  of  God.  They  believe  that  their  being 
Church  has  essentially  to  do  with  God’s  saving  acts,  God’s  redemptive  work  in  history.  The  people 
of  God  is  first  and  foremost  the  whole  people,  the  total  community  of  believers,  that  is,  all 
members  of  the  Church.  And  this  view  is  biblical. 

The  system  of  society  in  Indonesia  is  collectivistic.  Its  cultural  principle  called  “the  principle  of 
family  spirit”  which  is  predominant  in  their  heart  and  is  influential  in  their  lives  and  activities 
within  society.  Therefore  there  is  a strong  sense  of  community  among  the  people. 

With  this  cultural  view,  the  biblical  notion  of  the  Church  as  the  community  of  the  people,  of 
believers  which  is  embedded  in  the  concept  of  the  people  of  God  is  easily  absorbed  and 
internalized  by  Indonesian  churches  in  their  life  and  is  accordingly  expressed  in  their  self- 
understanding. 

In  a broader  Asian  context  the  self-understanding  of  the  Indonesian  churches  as  the  whole  people 
of  God  fits  in  the  common  direction  of  the  continuing  journey  of  searching  for  a relevant 
ecclesiology  in  Asia.  In  August  1982  the  Commission  on  Theological  Concerns  of  the  CCA  held 
a theological-contextual  consultation  on  ecclesiology.  The  consultation  is  reported  completely  in 
“Tradition  and  Innovation.  A Search  for  a Relevant  Ecclesiology  in  Asia”.  The  consultation 
realized  on  the  one  hand  that  Asia,  as  the  immediate  context  of  Asian  churches  in  many  respects 
is  a very  heterogeneous  entity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consultation  also  realized  that  the  Asian 
churches  cannot  be  detached  from  the  inheritance  of  church  tradition  from  the  once  “parent” 
churches  in  the  West,  surely  also  for  the  biblical  models  of  church  life  and  from  church  history  as 
a whole. 

Hence  the  consultation  concluded  that  in  search  of  a relevant  ecclesiology,  a search  that  should 
be  done  by  any  individual  Asian  church,  some  common  direction  still  can  be  proposed  to  be  used 
by  the  churches  on  their  own  ecclesiological  journey  and  shared  by  them.  The  consultation 
indicated  that  a contextual  Asian  ecclesiology  should  be  holistic,  open-ended  and  inclusive  in 
character.  The  important  common  direction  is  adopted  in  the  study  institute  on  ecclesiology  by  the 
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Association  of  Theological  Schools  in  Indonesia  in  1988.  The  study  pointed  out  that  nowadays 
Indonesian  churches  are  facing  a great  challenge  to  really  become  “the  Church  for  the  world”,  or 
more  concretely  “the  Church  for  the  whole  Indonesian  people  and  nation”.  It  proposed  a new 
direction  for  developing  relevant  and  contextual  ecclesiology  in  Indonesia. 

2.  The  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ 

The  Body  of  Christ  provides  the  decisive  idea  concerning  the  very  existence  of  the  churches  in 
Indonesia.  By  understanding  themselves  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  churches  are  able  to  see 
themselves  as  the  people  of  God  placed  in  history  by  Christ. 

The  churches  in  Indonesia  have  given  a very  high  priority  to  the  efforts  of  realizing  the  unity  of 
the  Church  in  the  midst  of  the  nation-building.  In  this  respect,  the  churches  need  to  stick  to  the 
idea  of  the  Body  of  Christ  as  the  ecclesiological  basis  in  their  struggle  for  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

The  Body  of  Christ  is  relevant  and  suitable  for  the  churches  in  Indonesia  because  the  concept 
brings  to  the  fore  the  idea  of  unity  and  diversity.  In  Indonesia,  the  idea  of  unity  in  diversity  is 
embodied  in  the  national  motto  “Bhinneka  Tunggal  Ika”  (various,  yet  one;  diverse,  but  united). 

The  Indonesian  churches  in  their  struggle  for  unity  are  placed  right  in  the  midst  of  the  nation- 
building in  which  unity  and  diversity  are  key  words. 

So  far  as  the  Indonesian  churches  are  concerned,  unity  in  diversity  is  inherent  in  their  existence: 
despite  all  ecumenical  achievements  and  agreements  through  which  unity  has  become  more  or  less 
a fact,  diversity  remains. 

But  the  constitutive  point  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  rightly  understood,  will  enable  the  churches  to 
give  priority  to  unity  over  diversity.  This  is  undoubtedly  of  paramount  importance  for  the  churches 
in  their  struggle  to  realize  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  Indonesia. 

3.  The  Church  as  Koinonia 

In  the  worldwide  ecumenical  discussion,  and  in  the  new  approach  to  the  Church  and  its  unity 
recently  taken  by  the  WCC,  the  Church  is  essentially  viewed  as  koinonia:  koinonia  as  gift  and 
calling. 

The  koinonia  approach  is  as  relevant  as  it  is  appropriate  for  the  churches  in  Indonesia.  The 
Indonesian  churches  cannot  but  regard  themselves  as  an  integral  part  of  the  worldwide  church 
community. 

In  the  global  ecumenical  movement  which  basically  concerns  the  global  church  community,  the 
role  of  the  WCC  is  of  paramount  importance. 

It  follows  that  the  Indonesian  churches  no  matter  whether  they  are  member  churches  of  the  WCC 
or  not,  should  take  the  major  findings  of  the  WCC  very  seriously  as  their  own,  and  make  use  of 
them,  though  not  uncritically,  and  contextually  adapt  them  to  their  particular  situation. 

Above  all,  koinonia  - koinonia  as  gift  and  calling  - will  enable  the  churches  in  Indonesia  to 
appropriately  understand  themselves  in  terms  of  “what  or  who  they  are  and  what  they  are  for” 
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because  as  declared  in  the  message  of  the  Faith  and  Order  World  Conference  in  Santiago  de  Compostela: 

“The  deeper  koinonia,  which  is  our  goal,  is  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
world.  The  Church  is  called  to  be  a sign  and  instrument  of  this  all-encompassing  will  of 
God,  the  summing  up  of  all  things  in  Christ.” 

Constance  Tarasar  then  reacted  to  the  ecclesiology  study  from  an  Orthodox  perspective.  She 
thanked  the  sub-committee  for  their  work.  She  found  the  introduction  on  the  nature  of  the  Church 
is  extremely  good,  concise  and  clearly  presented.  She  raised  two  points  concerning  the  images:  the 
“wedding  party”  was  a secular  image.  “Wedding  feast”  or  the  “feast  of  the  kingdom”  would  be 
more  helpful.  Within  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  wedding  imagery  led  into  the  most  intimate 
expression  of  communion.  These  images  were  very  present  during  Holy  Week  as  they  prepared 
to  follow  the  journey  of  Christ  to  the  cross.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  appropriate  kind  of 
subordinate  status  that  is  implied  in  the  text.  Another  problem  relates  to  the  section  on  the  Church 
and  history,  especially  in  §40  on  catholicity.  She  understood  the  intention  to  show  that  though  we 
have  all  of  these  things  given  to  us  in  the  Church,  we  can  distort  them  through  our  own  acts. 
However,  this  refers  to  something  essential.  It  is  worded  in  such  a way  that  the  catholicity  of  the 
Church  is  compromised.  It  is  not  the  way  these  gifts  are  offered  which  is  compromised,  but  our 
response.  It  is  not  the  Church  itself,  the  body  of  Christ  that  is  compromised.  This  paragraph  should 
be  re-examined  so  that  there  is  no  confusion. 

She  voiced  some  concern  with  some  of  the  boxed  material.  A consistent  problem  was  the  length 
of  the  sentences.  Are  the  qualifications:  full,  fuller,  perfect  communion  (p.  28)  really  helpful? 
Communion  is  communion.  These  choices  may  confuse.  Overall,  she  felt  it  to  be  a good  text  and 
hoped  that  some  minor  adjustments  be  made  as  the  process  moved  on. 

Discussion 

Animated  discussion  followed  the  presentations.  A call  for  the  differentiation  between  categories 
of  respondents  was  made  so  that  more  weight  might  be  given  to  official  church  responses.  A plea 
was  made  for  translation  of  the  text  into  other  languages. 

Discussion  took  place  on  the  methodological  question  of  the  necessity  for  a common  statement 
on  ecclesiology,  since  for  Protestant  churches,  it  was  felt,  this  might  not  be  appropriate  while  for 
Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches  it  was  essential.  The  importance  of  addressing  the 
difference  between  diversity  and  church-dividing  elements  of  ecclesiology  was  stressed,  as  was 
the  plea  to  explore  the  limits  to  diversity. 

It  was  confirmed  that  these  points  would  be  taken  into  account  in  any  further  work  on  this  text,  and 
that  the  contribution  of  other  Faith  and  Order  studies  would  be  evident  in  a revised  text. 

ECUMENICAL  HERMENEUTICS:  “A  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels” 

Jean  Tillard  chaired  this  session.  He  invited  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  (co-moderator  of  the  Board's  sub- 
committee on  the  study  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  1994-1998)  to  speak  on  the  history  of  the  text 
“A  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels”,  the  problematic  it  addresses  and  its  importance  for  the  work  of 
the  WCC  as  well  as  the  text  itself,  its  structure,  its  status  and  what  it  is  asking  of  the  churches. 
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Turid  Karlsen  Seim  pointed  out  the  following: 

(a)  The  history  of  the  document.  While  the  text  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”  is 
clearly  a text  in  via,  the  former  Board  considered  that  the  hermeneutics  text  did  not  need  to  be 
revisited.  It  has  been  distributed  for  response,  but  not  for  revision.  The  inspiration  for  the  study 
came  out  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  years  following  Montreal.  The  first  part  of  the  text 
attempts  to  take  forward  those  issues.  The  actual  mandate  for  the  study  came  from  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  in  Santiago  where  there  was  a call  for  reflection  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics  and 
methodology.  This  is  a broad  mandate  and  the  text  does  not  respond  to  all  that  is  asked.  In 
Santiago  there  was  a certain  vagueness  in  the  use  of  the  term  “hermeneutics”,  and  a certain  inter- 
changeability between  the  terms  hermeneutic  and  methodology.  However,  this  vagueness  can  be 
seen  as  a call  for  renewal  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  a call  for  further  reflection  on  why 
we  do  things  the  way  we  do.  We  are  now  more  aware  of  consciously  contextual  ways  of  doing 
theology.  This  is  an  important  point  in  the  text  and  in  the  process  itself.  Having  said  this,  I hope 
it  is  clear  why  in  the  early  part  of  the  text  we  spend  so  much  time  defining  terms.  In  the  text, 
hermeneutics  is  not  taken  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  but  is  used  in  the 
wider  sense.  One  question  lingered  with  us  throughout,  namely  whether  the  purpose  of  the  study 
was  to  develop  a set  of  guidelines  or  working  principles  for  ecumenical  dialogue,  and  the 
production  and  reading  of  ecumenical  texts.  Therefore,  at  an  earlier  stage  the  text  was  in  two  parts: 
a study  text  and  a more  practical  one.  In  the  meeting  at  Faverges  in  June  1998  the  idea  of  practical 
guidelines  was  discarded.  The  final  text  now  presented  is  intended  as  an  instrument  for  reflection. 
An  invitation  has  also  been  issued  to  local  groups  to  use  this  text  to  develop  their  own  principles 
of  interpretation,  to  develop  it  into  a more  practical  instrument.  This  is  a task  for  each  church  to 
undertake.  If  we  were  to  do  this  for  them,  it  would  be  too  pretentious  or  presumptuous. 

(b)  How  did  we  go  about  our  work ? We  did  not  have  a core  group  within  the  Board  itself  and 
throughout  the  whole  process.  We  took  a more  consultative  approach  and  - besides  a series  of 
consultations  - called  upon  the  expertise  of  others  by  correspondence.  Some  of  the  text  was  drawn 
from  the  responses  from  outside  the  formal  consultations.  There  was  also  a struggle  as  to  whether 
this  was  a study  in  its  own  right,  and  whether  the  ecclesiology  study  was  the  overarching  concern. 
While  there  is  an  overlap  of  concern,  I believe  this  text  stands  alone.  In  the  next  stage  it  might  be 
interesting  to  see  how  it  might  inform  the  ecclesiology  study.  I think  the  advantage  of  this  open 
approach,  drawing  upon  the  work  of  many  scholars  around  the  world,  made  it  an  interesting 
learning  process  for  those  involved  and  introduced  a factor  of  accountability  to  the  churches. 

(c)  Where  do  we  go  from  here ? The  issue  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  was  strongly  affirmed 
at  Harare.  Even  though  this  text  should  not  be  reopened,  and  it  may  inform  other  studies,  I still 
think  we  need  to  consider  whether  there  are  areas  of  study  within  this  concern  that  may  need  to 
be  pursued  further  by  the  Board.  At  Moshi,  the  Plenary  Commission  made  some  recommendations 
that  enabled  us  to  make  some  revisions.  They  also  said  further  work  should  focus  on  issues  posed 
by  fundamentalists,  Pentecostals  and  Evangelicals,  the  hermeneutical  significance  of  oral  traditions 
as  well  as  non-verbal  expressions  of  faith  such  as  symbols,  the  location  and  exercise  of  authority, 
and  the  hermeneutics  of  confessionality.  These  are  still  valid  recommendations  for  us  to  consider. 
In  the  hearings  at  Harare,  there  was  clearly  a need  to  reflect  more  on  the  use  of  biblical  texts,  and 
the  notion  of  divisive  readings  of  scripture. 

Dagmar  Heller  explained  how  the  text  had  been  distributed.  To  date  3,500  copies  have  been 
printed  and  were  being  distributed,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ecclesiology  study  (member 
churches  of  the  WCC,  seminaries,  theological  schools,  ecumenical  institutes).  Translations  are  in 
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preparation  for  German,  French,  Spanish  and  Burmese.  The  accompanying  letter  asked  for 
responses  and  for  suggestions  concerning  further  work.  Staff  colleagues  at  the  WCC  have  also 
shown  a great  interest  in  this  study  and  indicated  an  interest  in  collaborating  on  the  issue. 

Jean  Tillard  then  invited  Metropolitan  Gennadios  to  present  his  reflections  on  the  study  text. 

Comments  on  “A  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels” 

An  Orthodox  View 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima 

After  Harare,  we  are  all  aware  that  this  Assembly  has  given  to  Faith  and  Order  very  little  impetus 
regarding  its  future  programmatic  plans  and  visions.  It  limited  itself  only  to  approve  the  work 
which  has  been  done  and  to  encourage  the  Commission  to  go  forward  in  the  years  to  come. 
Meanwhile  last  year  the  ecumenical  movement  at  large  and  the  WCC  in  particular  celebrated 
solemnly  on  the  one  hand  the  last  Assembly  of  the  millennium  as  gloriously  as  possible,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  fifty  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  Council  in  Amsterdam  in  1 948,  with  much 
enthusiasm  and  plenty  of  ecumenical  memory. 

Today  churches  and  Christians  are  still  facing  and  experiencing  daily  the  already  existing  crisis 
and  stagnation  of  their  common  efforts  on  the  quest  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  churches  still 
continue  to  complain  - some  of  them  in  a very  strong  way,  others  to  abandon  their  original 
commitment.  Some  bring  new  issues  according  to  the  worldwide  political,  economic,  social, 
political  and  ethnic  problems,  while  others  recognise  and  acknowledge  very  honestly  and  seriously 
that  at  the  eve  of  the  third  millennium  Christendom,  the  Church  of  Christ,  His  Church,  that  we  all 
proclaim  and  confess  as  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  is  still  divided. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a reality  and  a fact.  It  is  true  that  many  efforts  have  been  undertaken  in  past 
decades  on  the  side  of  the  churches,  through  their  multilateral  and  bilateral  theological 
conversations  and  dialogues,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  WCC  and  of  Faith  and  Order  in  particular. 
But  the  situation  still  remains  the  same  and  unchanged  - the  quest  for  Christian  unity  is  still  part 
of  the  churches’  priorities. 

During  the  decade  1980-1990,  and  even  before,  many  hopes  were  put  on  the  Baptism,  Eucharist, 
Ministry  (BEM)  convergence  document,  with  the  serious  commitment  of  the  churches  to  a closer 
rapprochement  and  also  to  study  the  divisive  issues  which  could  be  identified  with  the  help  of 
BEM.  There  was  a hope  and  a deep  desire  and  concern  that  something  very  significant  and 
important  could  happen  within  the  churches  at  the  close  of  this  century.  Others  left  their  hopes  and 
dreams  to  the  last  Assembly  discussions  and  decisions  or  at  least  in  its  actions,  in  order  to  mark 
and  justify  the  fifty  years  of  life  and  existence  of  the  WCC.  Unfortunately,  these  as  well  as  many 
other  hopes,  emerging  in  the  theological  multilateral  conversations,  collapsed  by  the  “time” 
(kairos)  of  our  human  hostilities.  We  still  adhere  very  strongly  and  solidly  to  our  ecclesiological, 
confessional  and  denominations,  positions  and  presuppositions. 

Where  are  we  now?  Are  we  ready  to  continue  with  what  many  call  “utopian  visions”?  Or  are  we 
conscious  that  the  situation  is  blocked  again  as  it  was  some  decades  ago?  Our  “theological 
imagination”  has  to  be  reviewed  again  to  evaluate  the  painful  and  desperate  situation.  We  hoped 
that  the  Assembly  could  do  this  kind  of  theological  exercise  and  that  we  could  leave  Harare  with 
concrete  proposals  and  directives  for  the  new  phase  of  the  WCC  and  of  the  churches.  But  again 
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we  were  confronted  only  with  proposals  such  as:  Faith  and  Order  has  to  continue  its  programmes 
and  projects,  to  collaborate  with  other  units  and  with  other  ecumenical  bodies,  that  this  study  is 
not  mature  enough  or  it  is  in  very  premature  stage,  etc. 

Going  back  nearly  forty  years  to  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  (1961),  the  Orthodox  affirmed  that  the 
“current  ecumenical  endeavour  can  be  characterised  as  ‘ecumenism  in  space’,  aiming  at  agreement 
between  various  denominations  as  they  exist  at  present”.  And  their  report  continues  to  affirm  “the 
common  ground,  or  rather  the  common  background  of  existing  denominations  can  be  found,  and 
must  be  found  in  their  past  common  history,  in  that  common  ancient  and  apostolic  tradition  from 
which  all  of  them  derive  their  existence”. 

This  kind  of  ecumenical  endeavour  can  properly  be  called  an  “ecumenism  in  time”.  The  Faith  and 
Order  report  to  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  “itself  mentions  ‘agreement  (in  faith)  with  all  ages’  as  one 
of  the  normative  prerequisites  of  unity”.  The  Orthodox,  in  that  report,  suggested  a new  method  - 
which  is  still  true  for  today  - of  ecumenical  enquiry,  “and  this  new  criterion  of  ecumenical 
evaluation,  as  a kingly  rock,  with  the  hope  that  unity  may  be  recovered  by  the  divided 
denominations  with  their  return  to  their  common  past.  By  this  way  divergent  denominations  might 
meet  each  other  in  the  unity  of  common  tradition.  ...  No  static  restoration  of  old  forms  is 
anticipated,  but  rather  a dynamic  recovery  of  perennial  ethos,  which  only  can  secure  the  true 
agreement  ‘of  all  ages’.  Nor  should  there  be  a rigid  uniformity,  since  the  same  faith,  mysterious 
in  its  essence  and  unfathomable  adequately  in  the  formulas  of  human  reason,  can  be  expressed 
accurately  in  different  manners.  The  immediate  objective  of  the  ecumenical  search  is,  according 
to  the  traditional  understanding,  a reintegration  of  Christian  mind,  a recovery  of  apostolic  tradition, 
a fullness  of  Christian  vision  and  belief,  in  agreement  with  all  ages”.1 

Therefore  this  shows  precisely  the  importance  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  study,  in  which  in  its 
beginning  Faith  and  Order  and  the  churches  expressed  a particular  interest  hoping  and  expecting 
that  in  the  near  future  the  study  and  the  process  will  not  only  complete  BEM  itself,  but  rather 
become  the  ecumenical  platform  or  the  ecumenical  forum  where  churches  and  confessional 
families  and  denominations  could  at  least  identify  themselves  by  confessing  together  the  apostolic 
faith  of  the  first  centuries. 

Since  Canberra,  unfortunately,  this  study  programme  which  is  of  great  importance  and  which 
raised  a lot  of  expectations  in  the  churches  became  one  of  the  studies  and  not  the  study  par 
excellence,  losing  therefore  its  priority  and  importance.  Who  is  speaking  with  the  same  voice  that 
people  referred  to  some  years  ago  for  the  Apostolic  Faith  study?  Who  refers  to  the  programmatic 
policies  of  the  WCC  that  the  Apostolic  Faith  study  has  to  become  the  new  ecumenical 
convergence  document  and  the  instrument  for  the  search  of  unity  that  all  we  pray  for?  It  is  really 
a pity  since  for  this  study  a lot  of  effort  and  studies  and  consultations  were  undertaken  at  the 
beginning. 

The  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  initiated  and 
encouraged  Faith  and  Order  to  undertake  a study  on  “hermeneutics”  in  ecumenical  perspective. 
This  new  ecumenical  adventure  brought  also  new  difficulties  to  the  churches,  at  least  to  the 


1 Cf.  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  New  Delhi,  India,  1961,  Orthodox  Report,  in:  Orthodox 
Visions  of  Ecumenism,  compiled  by  Gennadios  Limouris,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva  1994,  pp.  30-3 1 . 
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traditional  ones,  because  the  notion  of  hermeneutics  itself  needs  to  be  explored  and  further  studies 
are  demanded.  The  proposed  studies  for  an  ecumenical  hermeneutics  bring  more  problems  because 
the  various  church  traditions  have  a differentiated  understanding  and  interpretation  of 
hermeneutics  as  well  as  different  expectations.  For  the  Orthodox,  hermeneutics  is  the  whole  life 
of  the  Church.  It  does  not  have  one  hermeneutics  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  another  one  for 
patristic  teachings  nor  for  the  notion  and  nature  of  the  Church  and  sacraments.  In  the  Orthodox 
understanding  there  is  a holistic  approach  which  realises  the  oneness  of  doctrine  and  of  dogma. 
On  the  other  hand  if  by  interpreting  we  would  try  to  identify  hermeneutics,  then  we  reach  a kind 
of  scholasticism  which  takes  us  in  the  wrong  analytical  direction.  The  Orthodox  recognise 
primarily  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  the  search  for  Christian  unity  demands  a perennial  ethos 
and  secondly  the  return  of  the  churches  to  their  common  roots  in  the  Apostolic  Tradition,  which 
constitutes  our  common  background. 

The  French  philosopher  Ramonet  describes  today’s  world  situation  by  affirming  that  there  exists 
a chaos,  but  there  is  good  chaos  and  bad  chaos1.  Confronted  with  the  bad  chaos,  humankind  could 
avoid  the  isolation  and  the  cancer-like  situation  by  trying  to  overcome  it  with  all  human  efforts  and 
existential,  ideological  and  metaphysical  presuppositions. 

In  a few  months  a new  sun  and  a new  period  will  arise  for  humanity,  and  a new  century  will  begin 
with  hopes  and  expectations  for  the  whole  world.  This  new  period  from  Harare  and  beyond 
initiates  and  demands  from  all  of  us  - from  church  leaders  and  from  people  committed  to  the  sacred 
goal  of  the  search  for  Christian  unity  - new  efforts  that  Faith  and  Order  also  has  to  undertake  for 
its  programmes  as  they  are  instruments  for  binding  us  together  for  the  pilgrimage  towards  a full 
communion  (koinonia)  of  humankind  and  the  Church  of  Christ. 

First  of  all,  the  existing  programmes  have  to  continue  in  order  to  be  finalised  and  to  find  their 
convergent  stage  and  level  in  the  near  future.  But  how  to  continue?  It  is  our  duty  to  give  much 
needed  fresh  blood  to  them,  to  offer  new  theological  visions  and  new  programmatic  directions  - 
not  to  satisfy  our  ecclesial  and  denominational  traditions  but  rather  to  bring  the  Good  News  in  our 
contemporary  context  and  reality.  It  is  necessary  to  rediscover  Christ,  if  the  Lord  and  Saviour  is 
in  the  midst  of  us  or  is  somewhere  that  each  of  us  call  upon  Him  for  a very  personal  and  human 
need.  There  exists  a Christological  crisis  - a crisis  of  the  Christian  faith.  Today  Christ  is  neglected, 
His  salvation  is  questioned,  and  even  more  His  existence  as  divine  and  human  person.  Thus  a 
renewal  of  faith  is  demanded,  a faith  to  be  reaffirmed  which  emerges  from  the  ecclesial  tradition 
and  which  is  rooted  in  the  apostolic  times  and  teachings.  This  crisis  of  the  Christian  faith  is  the 
crisis  which  brings  the  century  to  a close.  Our  spiritual  commitment  should  be  enriched  by  our 
metanoia,  a repentance  for  divisions,  and  a commitment  for  churches  and  Christians  that  they 
should  not  continue  to  be  divided  nor  be  able  to  share  the  common  treasures  and  riches  of  the 
common  roots  of  the  Ancient  Undivided  Church.  We  must  not  continue  to  confess  the  divided 
Body  of  Christ  and  to  drink  the  wine  which  is  not  His  blood  and  life  for  His  Church.  Isolation  and 
stagnation  are  bringing  the  schizophrenia  of  human  minds,  and  people  become  eternal  earthen 
vessels  of  a new  paranoiac  world  which  continues  to  be  another  road,  not  the  one  towards 
Emmaus,  but  towards  death. 


1 Cf.  Ramonet,  Le  Chaos  et  le  monde,  Paris  1999,  p.  45. 
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Ecumenical  history  teaches  us  that  we  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  unity  which  exists  and 
the  fuller  unity  which  should  characterise  the  Church  of  Christ  and  which  it  is  our  task  to  realise. 
There  is  the  unity  which  holds  us  together  right  now  and  obliges  us  to  go  forward  together.  And 
there  is  the  unity  which  is  promised  to  us  and  which  will  be  given  to  us  in  God’s  time  if  we 
respond  obediently  to  His  work  of  gathering  to  His  will.  There  is  unity  on  the  road  and  there  is 
unity  as  the  goal.  The  full  unity  of  the  Church  is  something  which  still  demands  work,  action  and 
prayer.  But  there  exists  a unity  in  allegiance  to  our  Lord  for  the  manifestation  of  which  we  are 
responsible  - referring  here  to  the  words  of  Archbishop  Temple  - but  “we  should  act  upon  it  so  far 
as  it  is  already  a reality”1 

There  exists  already  a real  unity.  The  churches  would  not  have  declared  that  they  did  intend  to  stay 
together  if  their  common  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour,  the  bond  of  their  common 
calling.  The  Amsterdam  message  to  the  churches  and  to  the  world  describes  that  unity  in  these 
words:  “We  are  divided  from  one  another,  but  Christ  has  made  us  His  own  and  He  is  not  divided.” 
In  a resolution  concerning  the  nature  of  the  World  Council,  also  adopted  by  the  First  Assembly, 
it  was  said  of  the  churches:  “They  find  their  unity  in  Him.  They  have  not  to  create  their  unity;  it 
is  the  gift  of  God”. 

This  already  existing  unity  enables  the  World  Council  to  be  a channel  for  common  witness  and 
action  of  the  churches  in  those  matters  in  which  they  have  to  come  to  a common  mind  and  in  the 
words  of  Lesslie  Newbigin,  “we  are  in  a transitory  phase  of  the  journey  from  disunity  to  unity.”2 

On  the  document  “A  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels” 

Pablo  Andinach 


Introduction 

The  ecumenical  task  in  search  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  is  one  that  envelops  the  whole  of 
the  life  of  the  Church,  its  action  and  its  thoughts,  its  past  history  - and  maybe  the  most  important  - 
its  present  and  future  history.  It  is  a long  road,  where  brightness  and  shade  are  combined,  and 
where  there  are  moments  when  that  walking  becomes  slower,  perhaps  to  allow  agreements  to  come 
into  full  light  that  then  facilitate  more  significant  advances.  Along  this  road  this  document  of  Faith 
and  Order  is  a landmark  that  should  be  celebrated  as  a fundamental  step  in  the  theological  and 
practical  approach  among  the  churches.  Just  by  reading  the  chapter  on  the  last  reflections  on  this 
topic  (§§14-20),  or  travelling  the  itinerary  through  which  the  document  arrived  at  its 
crystallization,  it  reveals  the  diversity  of  opinions  that  were  present  in  the  process  which  concludes 
with  the  final  version  that  we  have  in  our  hands.  And  that  diversity  is  more  significant  because  it 
is  a document  on  hermeneutics,  where  it  is  not  only  a matter  of  the  riches  of  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  made  in  the  light  of  the  different  contexts  in  which  the  Church  is  present,  but  also 
because  it  subjects  to  test  in  a real  way  the  consideration  we  give  to  the  sometimes  conflictual 
reading  that  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  other  traditions  make  of  the  same  texts,  symbols  and 
practices.  And  still,  once  we  have  been  awakened  to  the  neighbour’s  critical  values,  ecumenical 
hermeneutics  should  lead  us  to  be  able  to  criticize  and  to  be  criticized.  The  first  one  is  a task  for 


1 Cf.  The  World  Council  of  Churches.  Its  Process  of  Formation,  1946,  pp.  172-173. 

2 Cf.  Lesslie  Newbigin,  The  Household  of  God,  London  1 953 , p.  2 1 . 
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which  we  do  not  need  to  be  qualified  since  we  exercise  it  with  energy  and  eagerness  every  time 
we  can.  But,  still  a step  more,  it  should  lead  us  to  be  able  to  read  our  own  tradition  with  critical 
eyes  to  purify  it  from  the  inside,  to  make  it  more  faithful  to  the  Scriptures,  and  at  last  to  offer  the 
ecumenical  movement  a Church  more  willing  to  extend  the  hand  and  to  delineate  a presentation 
of  the  gospel  more  genuine  and  more  sensitive  to  the  necessities  of  our  times. 

When  crossing  a river  by  walking  on  stones,  we  realize  that  when  stepping  on  a new  stone  we  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  overcoming  one  difficulty,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  are  being  called  to  look  for 
energy  for  the  following  leap.  I have  selected  three  concepts  of  the  document  that  express,  in  my 
view,  the  point  that  has  been  reached,  and  at  the  end,  I will  propose  three  tasks  that  would  be  a 
form  of  continuing  with  the  initial  reflection,  just  to  begin  to  think  of  the  leap  towards  the 
following  stone. 


I 

(a)  Contextuality  of  the  texts,  symbols  and  practices 

The  document  assumes  that  the  Scriptures  were  conceived  in  certain  historical,  social  and  cultural 
contexts.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  this  statement  is  a positive  understanding  of  the  contexts 
where  the  texts  were  produced  and  it  should  not  be  taken  as  a defect  or  a limitation  of  the  message. 
In  a certain  way,  we  are  stating  that  thanks  to  that  context  it  is  the  wro  of  God  that  has  come  to  us 
in  a language  that  we  can  understand.  Consequently  the  search  for  understanding  concerning  the 
objective  social  conditions  that  the  text  addressed.  The  cosmo-vision  that  accompanies  it,  and  the 
struggles  that  it  reflects,  are  an  indispensable  element  in  a serious  reading  of  all  writings.  Therefore 
this  leads  one  to  wonder  about  our  own  theological  production:  Is  the  context  where  it  is  produced 
a hindrance  to  a balanced  and  authentic  thinking,  or  is  it,  on  the  contrary,  an  unavoidable  condition 
to  build  a meaningful  message  for  the  women  and  men  in  our  time?  In  other  words,  we  are  asking 
ourselves  if  we  should  omit  the  problems  that  arise  from  the  pastoral  challenges  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  contextual  - and  therefore  they  take  us  away  from  the  universal  thought  - or  should 
we  build  our  thought  to  understand  our  symbols  and  to  plan  our  practices  in  the  same  context  in 
which  we  have  been  placed?  It  is  remarkable  that  what  we  call  “social  context”  is  not  any  other 
thing  but  the  place  where  the  Church  is  called  to  exercise  its  ministry,  and  that  there  is  no  possible 
option  to  it.  It  is  there,  or  it  is  not  in  any  other  place. 

The  relationship  between  contextuality  and  catholicity  (§43f¥)  also  helps  us  to  understand  this 
relationship  better.  Our  document  meditates  shortly  on  this  point  which  appears  to  be  essential  to 
ecumenical  hermeneutics.  It  is  said  that  while  contextuality  refers  to  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
inside  the  life  and  culture  of  a particular  community,  catholicity  refers  to  the  participation  of  that 
community  and  that  proclaimed  word  in  the  completeness  of  life  that  is  present  through  Christ  in 
the  Church.  When  the  document  points  out  that  “When  an  interpretation  of  the  gospel  in  a 
particular  context  points  to  injustice  or  liberation,  this  interpretation  is  not  simply  a contextual 
claim.  It  may  provide  an  insight  to  be  tested  and  amended  or  applied  in  other  contexts”  (§47).  In 
that  sense  we  are  opening  our  minds  to  discover  universality  in  the  particularity  of  our  specific 
contexts. 

(b)  Hermeneutical  community 

It  is  an  achievement  of  the  theologies  which  have  emerged  mostly  in  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  so- 
called  third  world  countries  to  speak  of  hermeneutical  community  as  our  document  does.  While 
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the  classic  theologies  understood  that  the  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  was  the  Church,  and  this  was 
understood  either  as  a Magisterium  separated  from  people,  or  as  directed  by  a small  group  of 
scholars,  the  most  recent  theologies  place  the  Christian  community  as  the  privileged  space  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  text,  symbols  and  practices.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  discard  the 
contribution  of  the  specialists  or  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies.  We  should  rather  claim  that  they 
have  to  develop  their  thought  and  actions  in  reference  to  people’s  needs.  And  that  they  have  to 
listen,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  voice  of  those  that  are  facing  the  problems  of  life,  and  from  there 
they  go  to  the  texts  to  find  orientation,  support  and  hope  The  raw  material  with  which  a solid 
ecumenical  hermeneutics  must  be  developed  should  be  the  experiences  and  reflections  that  arise 
from  the  committed  Christian  community  with  the  challenges  of  its  time  and  place.  This  implies, 
on  behalf  of  the  theologians,  to  listen  before  speaking,  but  it  also  implies  an  approach  to  the  texts  - 
and  our  symbols  and  practices  - which  is  aware  that  the  best  evaluation  will  be  the  one  that  keeps 
in  mind  the  needs  of  the  community  that  surrounds  the  Church  and  to  which  it  is  called  to  serve. 

In  Latin  America  - as  well  as  in  other  contexts  - this  reading  from  the  base  community  has  been 
a powerful  tool  to  liberate  our  hermeneutics  from  prejudice,  limitation,  and  misreading,  although 
there  is  still  a lot  to  be  done.  This  reading  has  been  partly  responsible  for  the  movement  that  is 
called  “popular  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  reading  the  Bible  with  the  people”,  that  in  a certain  way 
has  made  us  rethink  the  totality  of  our  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  has  opened  our  eyes 
to  new  interpretations.  This  reading  of  the  texts  from  the  community  began  to  show  us  a 
liberationist  perspective  in  the  political  field.  But  then  we  discovered  the  reading  from  the 
perspective  of  minorities  like  the  natives  or  the  immigrants,  or  from  such  social  outcasts  as  the 
unemployed  or  homeless,  or  from  the  excluded  sectors  such  as  many  minorities,  or  the  fruitful 
readings  from  women’s  perspectives  in  a patriarchal  society.  All  of  them  are  a growing 
contribution  to  the  re-reading  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  poor  and  excluded,  reading  that  is 
changing  the  life  of  the  churches  in  a very  hopeful  way  when  bringing  them  to  a more  sensitive 
and  less  dogmatic  understanding  of  their  relationship  with  the  word. 

(c)  Hermeneutics  of  coherence,  suspicion  and  confidence 

Another  important  achievement  of  the  document  is  the  recognition  of  the  necessary  balance 
between  a hermeneutics  of  coherence  and  of  suspicion  (§§6-8).  It  settles  down  that  both 
approaches  lose  all  their  ecumenical  sense  if  they  are  not  made  inside  what  the  document  calls  a 
hermeneutics  of  confidence.  That  is  not  any  other  thing  than  the  simple  but  deep  attitude  of 
listening  to  the  other  and  to  keep  up  possibility  that  the  Spirit  speaks  in  and  through  others  in 
mind  (§8).  But  assuming  this  general  frame  of  confidence,  I want  to  point  out  the  relationship 
between  those  two  hermeneutics. 

The  hermeneutic  that  seeks  to  make  evident  the  coherence  of  the  message,  the  symbols  and  the 
practices,  among  believers  of  different  ecclesiastic  traditions  starts  from  what  has  been  given.  It 
has  as  a goal  to  allow  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  present  in  each  confessional 
expression,  to  exercise  respect  for  the  other,  discovering  that  she  or  he  can  contribute  to  improve 
our  own  experience  and  life.  But  it  runs  the  risk  of  assuming  with  certain  ingenuity  that  all  that  is 
received  - from  the  others  as  from  our  own  tradition  is  worthy  in  itself,  and  it  expresses  faithfully 
the  meaning  of  the  gospels  and  the  right  understanding  of  them.  However,  we  know  that  not  all 
that  our  ecclesiastic  traditions  have  bequeathed  to  us  is  right  and  faithful  to  the  Scriptures,  neither 
should  it  be  sustained  if  after  our  reflections  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a particular 
concept  should  be  replaced,  modernized  or  simply  consigned  to  forgetfulness.  However,  not 
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everything  can  be  disposed  of.  The  Church  is  a living  body  in  which  every  day  some  cells  are 
dying  and  others  are  bom,  where  transformations  make  it  more  mature,  and  some  expressions 
ennoble  her,  and  expressions  of  those  that  we  have  to  feel  ashamed  of  occur.  But  we  are  not  always 
so  willing  to  admit  our  mistakes  and  needs  for  change  easily.  Then  the  hermeneutic  of  suspicion 
comes  to  our  help.  It  leads  us  to  suspect  that  we  need  to  revise  our  understanding  of  the  world  and 
our  reading  of  the  gospel,  our  traditions  and  practices,  those  symbols  that  we  want  so  much,  but 
which  get  us  tied  with  inherited  forms  which  need  revision  today.  What  place  do  the  poor  and 
excluded  have  in  our  Church?  What  use  do  we  make  of  the  Scriptures  when  referring  to  minorities, 
women,  rejected  groups? 
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I want  to  conclude  by  suggesting  three  new  hermeneutic  leaps  towards  the  next  stones.  They  are 
linked  with  each  other  and  from  my  own  point  of  view  this  Faith  and  Order  document  calls  us  to 
face  them. 

1 . The  interpretations  that  we  have  developed  privilege  the  history  of  the  texts,  its  original 
context,  and  the  author’s  intention.  It  is  read  from  behind  the  text.  That  work  is  unavoidable  for 
a serious  reading  of  the  Bible,  preventing  superficialities  or  mere  literalism  that  deviate  us  from 
the  meaning  of  the  text.  But  we  still  have  the  task  of  reading  the  text  from  its  front.  That  is  to  say, 
to  locate  the  text  in  the  enriching  context  of  life,  even  overcoming  the  original  intention  and 
allowing  the  text  to  speak  starting  from  today’s  concerns  and  questions.  The  historical  reading  has 
shown  us  that  the  writing  of  the  texts  was  a social  process,  with  implications  in  political  and 
cultural  realms.  Our  task  is  to  return  the  Scriptures  to  where  they  were  created,  where  they  have 
arisen  and  where  they  can  show  the  maximum  of  their  potential  (cf.  §23). 

2.  There  is  never  a pure  or  a completely  objective  reading.  We  always  take  sides  when  we 
face  the  interpretation  of  a text,  or  the  evaluation  of  a practice.  As  long  as  we  read  texts,  symbols 
and  practices  we  are  called  to  do  it  from  the  perspective  of  the  victims  inside  each  society.  They 
have  different  faces,  different  biographies  and  geographies,  tears  and  deep  pains  that  sometimes 
we  do  not  understand;  but  they  are  those  that  suffer  the  consequences  of  other  people’s  decisions, 
the  unjustifiable  misery  or  discrimination.  Jesus  lived  surrounded  by  them,  and  he  was  also  a 
victim.  To  read  the  texts  from  and  with  the  victims  is  to  read  them  in  their  first  and  original  social 
background. 

3 . A coherent  and  suspicious  reading  of  our  time  should  consider  two  complementary  aspects: 

(a)  The  future  as  a result  of  the  decisions  of  the  present.  The  biblical  prophets,  the  gospel 
narratives,  Paul,  all  reach  their  conclusions  about  the  future  analysing  present  behaviour.  Towards 
where  is  humanity  going?  What  responsibility  do  we  have  today  for  the  future  of  a more  and  more 
threatened  life? 

(b)  The  utopia  as  possibility.  The  different  and  the  distant  are  capable  of  waking  up  new 
dreams  of  true  freedom  and  justice.  Dry  bones  that  are  called  to  come  to  life  again,  slaves  that  are 
liberated,  jails  that  are  opened.  Texts  exultant  with  hope  for  the  present  days. 
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Discussion 

Jean  Tillard  noted  that  the  views  expressed  show  the  complexity  of  the  issue.  He  invited 
discussion  on  these  interventions  and  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics 
and  the  church  as  hermeneutical  community. 

The  discussion  focused  on  the  need  to  further  clarify  the  term  “ecumenical  hermeneutics”,  and  to 
explore  the  issues  of  the  development  of  doctrine;  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  ecumenical 
texts;  the  limits  to  the  acceptability  of  diversity  in  interpretation  and  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to 
the  canon  of  Scripture. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  should  concentrate  on  addressing  those 
questions  and  the  issues  of  hermeneutics  as  a central  task  - perhaps  giving  over  three  days  to  the 
discussion. 

ETHNIC  IDENTITY,  NATIONAL  IDENTITY  AND  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Melanie  May  chaired  this  session.  She  noted  that  this  study  was  a continuation  and  development 
of  earlier  work  (“The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Caommunity”,  1984-1992 
and  “Ecclesiology  and  Ethics”,  1992-1996).  In  addition  it  embodies  a distinctive  method  in 
combining  theological  reflection  with  experience  gained  from  a number  of  “case  studies” 
conducted,  at  local  responsibility,  in  various  contexts  around  the  world.  Board  members  were 
invited  to  reflect  on  how  the  study,  and  the  issues  which  it  raised,  could  be  relevant  to  their  own 
situation  and  to  suggest  fruitful  duture  directions  for  work  in  this  area. 

Alan  Falconer  traced  the  history  of  this  concern  - broadly  speaking,  issues  of  “church  and  world”  - 
within  Faith  and  Order1.  He  noted  that,  in  many  conflict  situations,  churches  have  reinforced 
structures  of  division  by  providing  “theological  images  and  paradigms  of  exclusion”:  even  a 
“theology  of  election”  can  be  problematic  to  the  extent  that  it  provides  a language  for  affirming 
an  exclusive  national  identity.  Faith  and  Order  is  seeking  to  build  on  earlier  WCC  work,  for 
example  the  study  on  Gospel  and  Culture  undertaken  at  Bossey  in  the  1980s,  and  it  faces 
challenges  such  as  the  following:  how  far  is  the  gospel  “imprisoned”  within  its  particular  cultural 
setting?  How  can  the  gospel  “liberate”  even  its  own  culture?  How  can  the  churches  escape  being 
“imprisoned”  within  their  own  culture  and  witness  to  a universal  message  of  justice  and 
reconciliation? 

Tom  Best  explained  that  the  study  is  a collaborative  venture  with  the  WCC  team  on  Justice,  Peace 
and  Creaton,  with  the  initiative  resting  with  Faith  and  Order.  He  urged  the  Board  to  “own”  the 
study  fully  and  to  understand  it  as  an  inegral  expression  of  Faith  and  Order’s  commitment  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church  understood  within  the  horizon  of  God’s  active  concern  for  the  oikoumene,  the 
whole  inhabited  earth. 

Following  the  exploratory  meeting  at  Hawarden  in  Wales  (1997),  Tom  Best  indicated,  a meeting 
at  Cartigny,  Switzerland  in  1998,  had  charted  future  work  in  this  area.  Two  basic  “components” 


1 See  Minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  Fontgombault  1997,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  1 78,  Geneva,  WCC 
1997,  pp. 38-47. 
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are  forseen  for  the  study  project:  first,  an  interaction  with  specialists  in  fields  such  as  biblical 
studies,  church  history,  theology  (particularly  in  the  areas  of  creation  and  anthropology),  and  the 
political  and  social  sciences;  and  second,  a series  of  case  studies  carried  out  in  partnership  with 
local  church  and  ecumenical  bodies  including  the  Irish  School  of  Ecumenics,  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  in  Sudan,  the  Methodist  Church  and  Citizens’  Coalition  in  Fiji,  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  (COCU)  in  the  United  States,  and  major  churches  in  Lebanon  and  Romania.  Each 
of  these  case  studies  would  explore  specific,  important  aspects  of  the  relationsip  between  ethnic 
identity,  national  identity,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Several  Board  members  then  spoke  about  the  importance  of  this  study  programme  for  their  own 
church,  cultural  and  political  context.  Metropolitan  Ibrahim  (Syria)  noted  that  in  his  situation  it 
was  very  difficult  to  speak  about  issues  such  as  identity,  ethnicity  and  nationalism  since  this  was 
perceived  as  inherently  divisive.  While  they,  of  course,  belong  to  “their  country”,  Christians  in  his 
situation  do  not  have  the  same  sense  of  nationalism  as  their  Arab  neighbours.  With  regard  to  the 
Church  they  use  the  language  of  “church  families”  (Catholic,  Evangelical,  Lutheran,  and  so  on)  - 
though,  interestingly,  even  this  language  can  be  understood  as  divisive.  One  does  not  speak  of  a 
“national  church”  but  rather  seeks  to  foster  the  presence  and  witness  of  all  Christians  speaking 
“with  one  voice”.  Thus  there  is  a preference  for  a multi-lateral  forum  where  all  can  be  present, 
such  as  the  regional  council  of  churches  (the  MECC).  In  the  Middle  East,  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  given  Christians  the  chance  to  discover  and  express  a unity  beyond  their  own 
denominational  identity. 

Archbishop  John  Onaiyekan  (Nigeria)  spoke  first  about  the  earlier  meeting  (Hawarden,  1997)  in 
this  study  programme,  which  had  revealed  the  complexity  and  pressing  nature  of  the  issues 
involved.  He  had  learned  that  his  own  region  was  distinct  and  different  from  others,  though  the 
African  experience  might  be  “recognizable”  to  persons  in  Asia. 

He  noted  that  the  present  “map”  of  Africa  had  been  laid  out  by  Europeans,  with  the  African 
peoples  inheriting  these  national  boundaries  and  having  to  make  political,  religious  and  cultural 
sense  of  them.  The  whole  continent  is  struggling  with  the  problem  bringing  many  tribes  and 
peoples  into  nationals,  the  boundaries  of  which  have  not  been  negotiated  by  the  people  who  are 
directly  concerned.  Ethnic  identity  could  be  understood  in  terms  of  tribes  and  “nation  building”, 
while  a central  concept  is  understood  from  different  perspectives.  National  identities  continue  to 
be  linked  to  colonialism;  denominations  are  often  closely  linked  to  colonialism  as  well  as  to 
national  boundaries:  thus  Anglicanism  is  very  strong  in  countries  which  were  former  English 
colonies. 

In  the  African  context  personal,  religious,  cultural  and  political  identities  are  intertwined;  but  due 
to  historical  circumstances  one  can  find  different  denominational  affiliations  within  the  same  tribe, 
and  even  in  the  same  family.  This  has  significant  ecumenical  implications  where  there  is  a sense 
of  living  together  “across”  the  lines  of  church  division.  Where  denominations  are  identified  with 
particular  tribes,  this  can  be  either  a source  of  national  dicvision  or,  when  one  denomination  is 
dominant,  a source  of  national  identity  and  unity.  The  African  Independent  Churches  are  a distinct 
case;  they  “tend  to  be  tribal”  and  grounded  in  a particular  tribal  culture,  and  this  is  sometimes  a 
weakness  in  their  understanding  of  the  Church. 

In  some  places  (such  as  Chad  and  southern  Sudan)  Islam  is  a crucial  factor.  In  addition  to  religious 
and  cultural  differences  there  is  often  the  underlying  reality  of  Arab  domination  of  black  Africans, 
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and  thus  the  role  of  ethnicity  and  nationalism  must  also  be  seen  in  relation  to  racism.  Where  Islam 
is  perceived  as  the  religion  of  the  rulers  - if  not  oppressors  - Christianity  can  appear  as  a liberating 
force. 

Discussion 

Following  these  presentations,  Melanie  May  asked  Board  members  to  reflect  on  how  issues  of 
ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the  unity  of  the  Church  “resonate”  in  their  own  situations: 
what  resources  could  be  used  to  address  these  issues  locally,  and  what  concrete  next  steps  should 
be  taken?  The  wide-ranging  and  passionate  discussion  which  followed  highlighted  the  importance 
of  Scripture  in  addressing  these  issues  (through  critical  analysis  of  biblical  paradigms  and  images 
of  “ethnic  immigrant  churches”  and  their  impact  on  ecclesiological  reflection);  the  need  for  clarity 
about  the  relation  between  deductive  and  inductive  methods  in  the  study;  the  role  of  liturgy  in 
reinforcing  a sense  of  the  universal  Church  or,  conversely,  particular  or  exclusive  ethnic  identities; 
the  importance  of  involving  scholars  from  the  social  and  human  sciences;  the  role  of  inter-religious 
conflict  in  shaping  ethnic  and  national  self-understanding;  and  the  need  to  reflect  from  a biblical 
perspective  on  the  social  and  psychological  mechanism  through  which  identity  is  established  and 
group  boundaries  are  set. 

REGIONAL  ISSUES 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  chaired  the  session  and  reminded  Board  members  that  the  purpose  of  the 
session  was  to  expose  issues  from  the  regions  and  that  members  had  been  asked  to  identify  issues 
being  addressed  by  the  churches  in  their  countries  and  regionally.  Unfortunately,  representative 
voices  from  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  were  not  able  to  be  present  in  the  session. 

North  America 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  American  Academy  of  Ecumenists  in  September  1999,  the  topic  will 
be  “Gathered  in  Christ:  New  Companion,  New  Questions”.  The  Academy  was  urged  by  Donald 
Dayton  to  ask  how  questions  raised  by  the  Holiness  churches  should  be  addressed  in  their 
discussions.  The  Faith  and  Witness  Commission  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  was  in  the 
process  of  preparing  a text  on  marriage:  how  the  churches  address  inter-church  or  inter-faith 
marriage,  divorce  and  re-marriage,  as  well  as  the  ceremony  itself.  They  were  also  working  on  the 
theme  of  discipleship  (with  a view  to  preparing  s resource  for  adult  catechesis):  what  does  it  mean 
to  be  a follower  of  Jesus  on  the  eve  of  the  millennium? 

In  Canada,  relations  between  the  churches  are  good.  The  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  is  aware  and  interested  in  ecumenical  issues.  Canadian  churches  were  some  of  the  first 
to  initiate  meetings  between  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  For  many  years,  scholars  and 
lay  people  have  met  informally  to  deal  with  common  issues.  The  upcoming  synod  on  the  role  of 
bishops  may  include  the  ecumenical  dimension.  Preparatory  documents  will  include  responses  to 
Ut  Unum  Sint  and  the  ARCIC  text,  The  Gift  of  Authority. 

On  the  American  scene,  several  denominations  represented  in  the  Consultation  on  Church  Unity 
(Presbyterian  Church  USA,  United  Church  of  Christ,  United  Methodist,  Disciples  of  Christ, 
African  Methodist  Episcopal,  Episcopalian,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  Christian 
Methodist  Episcopal)  have  said  they  want  to  proceed  with  a recognition  process  in  the  Week  of 
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Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  in  2002  with  as  many  denominations  as  are  able  to  participate.  The 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America  may  consider  becoming  a partner  group.  They  look 
forward  to  a reconciliation  of  ministries  by  2007. 

A number  of  bilateral  dialogues  continue  in  the  USA.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
America  will  soon  vote  on  full  communion  with  the  Episcopal  and  Moravian  churches.  A search 
process  for  a new  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  USA  is  underway,  and  there  is 
much  discussion  on  the  future  of  conciliar  ecumenism.  Studies  on  mission  and  ecclesiology  have 
recently  been  completed.  Continuing  and  future  studies  include  the  exercise  of  authority  and  full 
communion. 

A recent,  annual  seminar  held  between  the  Oriental  and  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  of  the  United 
States  indicates  that  dialogue  has  shifted  from  learning  about  each  other  to  the  theme  of  Orthodoxy 
in  the  United  States.  The  Roman  Catholic-Orthodox  dialogue  in  the  US  has  completed  a study  on 
baptism.  The  Orthodox  Theological  Society  has  facilitated  contacts  among  the  churches. 

Sometimes  a result  of  their  minority  status,  an  anti-ecumenical  spirit  appears  in  American 
Orthodox  communities.  Among  the  many  national  churches  that  arrived  in  the  US  are  some 
radical,  old-calendar  Greeks.  Many  converts  to  Orthodoxy  want  to  assert  their  zeal  by  denying  their 
origins,  although  this  is  not  universal.  There  is  a surge  of  fundamentalism  in  all  churches 
represented  in  the  USA. 

A church-dividing  issue  in  the  US  is  that  of  human  sexuality. 

Africa 

In  Zambia,  churches  are  regrouped  in  three  bodies,  the  Episcopal  Conference,  the  Christian 
Council  of  Churches  in  Zambia,  and  the  Evangelical  Conference  for  Pentecostals.  These  groups 
meet  to  address  common  social  and  political  issues.  HTV/AIDS  is  a major  problem  which  has  left 
many  orphans;  medical  needs  are  not  being  met.  High  levels  of  unemployment  have  been  brought 
about  by  privatization.  The  churches  do  not  have  the  manpower  to  contribute  much  ecumenically 
and  their  financial  capacity  is  limited.  But  church  members  have  come  from  a tolerant  culture  that 
encourages  them  to  come  together  and  dialogue  is  generally  healthy.  Unfortunately  external  forces 
try  to  destabilize  the  unity  enjoyed  in  the  United  Church  of  Zambia. 

The  Ethiopian  Evangelical  Mekane  Yesus  Church,  Lutheran  and  now  forty  years  old,  was  founded 
by  Swedish  and  Swiss  missionaries.  It  has  2.6  million  members.  Its  challenges  are  mostly  related 
to  the  growth  of  the  Church.  Lay  leaders,  elders,  preachers  are  the  backbone  of  the  Church.  Great 
stress  is  placed  on  training,  but  there  are  insufficient  financial  resources  to  meet  the  need  for 
training  and  outreach.  A lively  issue  in  the  Church  is  ethnicity  and  nationalism.  Some 
congregations  want  to  be  served  and  hear  the  gospel  in  their  own  language  rather  than  the  national 
language.  Certain  elders  refuse  this  possibility.  Decisions,  it  is  said,  should  be  based  on  biblical 
guidelines  rather  than  pressure  from  linguistic  groups. 

The  Evangelical  Federation  of  Churches  in  Ethiopia  comprises  eleven  churches  who  enjoy  mostly 
good  relations.  The  Evangelical  Mekane  Yesus  Church,  the  Orthodox  and  Catholic  churches  are 
members  of  a joint  relief  partnership.  Churches  have  not  yet  begun  to  deal  with  theological 
questions,  but  are  occupied  with  more  immediate  social  needs. 
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Africa  is  a continent  with  many  sub-regions  and  there  are  efforts  at  collaboration  to  meet  needs 
engendered  by  war  and  conflict,  especially  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  Sierra  Leone.  Some 
church  unions  are  taking  place  - one  is  imminent  in  South  Africa  (Uniting  Presbyterian  Church). 
Although  it  is  not  yet  a priority  in  many  countries,  attempts  have  been  made  to  promote  the  work 
of  Faith  and  Order  through  the  All  African  Conference  of  Churches  and  the  Episcopal  Conference. 

Middle  East 

Patriarchs  and  Catholic  bishops  have  met  in  conference  for  the  first  time  in  the  region  this  past 
year.  The  fifth  assembly  of  the  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches  also  took  place.  The  focus  of  both 
meetings  was  the  presence  of  Christians  in  this  region.  Preparation  of  festivities  in  Jerusalem  for 
the  year  2000  will  be  a major  concern  these  coming  months. 

Asia 

Two  years  ago  the  Assemblies  of  God  joined  the  Korean  Council  of  Churches.  This  was  perceived 
as  a mainly  positive  development.  The  Assemblies  of  God  seem  to  need  an  international  or 
ecumenical  umbrella  when  they  send  their  missionaries  abroad,  and  this  may  be  a factor  in  their 
desire  to  belong.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  ecumenical  movement  may  become  a kind  of  pragmatic 
association.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea  and  the  Assemblies  have  entered  into  a dialogue 
which  has  come  to  a halt  due  to  the  resignation  of  the  Presbyterian  staff  members.  There  are  many 
divisions  within  that  church  - one  reason  for  which  is  the  participation  or  not  in  the  ecumenical 
movement.  The  theological  reasons  which  led  to  division  have  yet  to  be  dealt  with. 

There  have  been  no  exciting  developments  in  Asia  concerning  movements  toward  unity.  No 
sustained  work  is  being  undertaken  - a result  of  the  reality  in  Asian  life.  Churches  are  concerned 
by  economic  downturn,  communal  violence,  inter-religious  conflict.  However,  for  the  last  four 
years  an  Asian  Ecumenical  Forum  that  includes  Catholic  bishops  has  been  in  existence  and 
representatives  of  the  Christian  Conference  of  Asia  (CCA)  have  been  invited  to  the  Vatican.  There 
are  many  areas  of  collaboration,  e g.  the  Asian  Ecumenical  Forum,  where  ecumenical  leaders  are 
brought  together  for  a month.  This  has  had  immediate  effects.  The  impulse  for  talks  about  church 
union  do  not  come  from  Faith  and  Order,  but  from  bilateral  engagement.  There  are  also  efforts  to 
collaborate  in  addressing  issues  in  neighbouring  countries,  in  sending  church  leaders  to  East 
Timor,  to  Indonesia.  In  Malaysia,  an  active  council  of  churches  deals  with  national  issues  but  there 
are  no  efforts  to  discuss  church  unity  or  union.  The  organization  helps  some  “Free”  churches 
become  aware  that  they  cannot  continue  their  aggressive  efforts  at  evangelizing.  This  is  the  result 
of  years  of  building  trusting  relationships. 

There  are  churches  in  India  that  have  had  relations  with  Faith  and  Order  since  the  Lausanne 
meeting.  The  Christian  population  in  India  is  3%,  but  the  Christian  presence  is  greater  than  this 
in  many  walks  of  life.  There  is  a council  of  churches  where  most  of  the  Catholics  are  members.  In 
Kerala,  there  is  a daily  ecumenical  experience  of  contribution  to  the  theological  faculty  where 
many  churches  contribute  to  the  post  graduate  programme.  A bilateral  dialogue  is  taking  place 
between  Catholics  and  Orthodox  on  the  themes  of  ecclesial  communion,  episcopacy  and  authority. 
There  is  no  agreement  on  inter-church  marriage.  An  attempt  is  made  to  bring  together  different 
denominations  every  three  years  in  the  National  Conference  of  the  Churches  of  North  and  South 
India  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Church. 
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Churches  in  Indonesia  also  belong  to  the  Christian  Conference  of  Asia  which  comprises  churches 
from  16  countries  including  Australia  and  Aotearoa-New  Zealand.  They  are  working  towards  the 
visible  unity  of  the  Church  in  Indonesia.  Regional  consultations  are  being  held  and  plans  for  a 
national  consultation  will  be  discussed  at  the  general  assembly  in  the  year  2000.  The  political 
situation  in  Indonesia  is  tense  (a  Padare  was  held  on  this  in  Harare).  Many  churches  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  Council  of  Churches  and  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  have  issued 
statements  on  the  situation.  There  is  no  apparent  solution  to  the  enmity  between  Christians  and 
Muslims.  Indonesia  (a  comparatively  rich  country)  is  not  much  concerned  with  debt  cancellation, 
but  rather  its  impoverishment  by  corruption.  Freeing  countries  from  corruption  is  a present  issue. 

In  Australia,  mainline  churches  are  declining  and  some  struggling  for  survival.  Membership  is 
increasing  in  Pentecostal  and  charismatic  churches.  There  is  a fatigue  with  regard  to  official 
ecumenism,  but  in  general  there  are  good  relations  between  the  churches,  a number  of  bilaterals 
taking  place  and  a functioning  council  of  churches.  Relations  with  the  aboriginal  community  are 
a prime  concern,  but  many  in  that  community  regard  the  Bible  as  a white  man’s  book.  Issues  of 
homosexuality  divide  the  churches,  particularly  as  a result  of  different  understandings  of  Scripture. 
This  has  also  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  ordination  of  women. 

Europe 

There  are  two  tendencies  in  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  An  anti-ecumenical  mood  (urging  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  to  quit  the  WCC,  the  bilaterals,  etc.)  prevails  and  some  regard 
ecumenical  engagement  a heresy.  But  there  are  local  efforts  at  collaboration  such  as  the  Christian 
Inter-confessional  Consultative  Committee,  representing  20  different  groups  and  coordinating 
charitable  and  social  work.  There  is  an  inter-Christian  undertaking  for  the  millennium  to  look  at 
the  history  of  Christians  in  the  20th  century,  and  planned  reflection  on  future  work.  Some 
discussion  is  taking  place  at  seminary  level.  Bilateral  dialogue  will  soon  begin  between  the 
Russian  Orthodox  and  the  Coptic  Orthodox  Churches. 

Despite  some  opposition  from  theological  professors  in  Germany,  the  Joint  Lutheran-Roman 
Catholic  Declaration  on  Justification  will  be  signed.  How  far  have  Christians  in  local 
congregations  been  involved  and  how  do  they  perceive  the  meaning  of  this  move? 

An  interesting  consultation  has  recently  taken  place  on  “establishment”  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
i.e.  the  relation  between  church  and  state.  British  Catholic  bishops  would  he  happy  to  take  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  should  proposed  reforms  of  parliament  provide  for  broader  representation. 
Anglican-Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  jointly  approached  the  UN  Security  Council  regarding 
Sudan.  The  work  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  delegation  and  CEC  in  Kosovo  is  to  be  commended. 
As  a follow-up  to  the  Meissen  Agreement,  the  EKD  is  donating  a large  collection  of  books  to  the 
library  of  Durham  Cathedral.  As  a result  of  Porvoo,  agreement  has  been  reached  about  the 
incorporation  of  diaspora  churches  into  host  churches. 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  thanked  the  members  for  commenting  on  the  concerns  facing  their  churches 
and  others  in  their  region,  and  for  sharing  their  insights.  She  anticipated  that  further  discussion 
would  take  place  on  a number  of  these  questions  when  the  Board  explored  the  parameters  for 
future  Faith  and  Order  work. 
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THE  ORDINATION  OF  WOMEN 

Caroline  Pattiasina  was  presiding  this  session.  Melanie  May  had  been  asked  to  present  a 
retrospective  of  Faith  and  Order’s  treatment  of  the  questions  around  the  ordination  of  women  and 
say  a few  words  about  where  the  churches  are  in  this  regard.  Michael  Tita  and  Jane  Namugyeni  had 
been  invited  to  offer  some  reflections  on  the  issue  to  stimulate  the  discussion. 

A Survey  of  Faith  and  Order  Discussions  on  the  Ordination  of  Women: 

A Retrospective  Introduction  to  Future  Work 

Melanie  A.  May 

Discussion  of  the  ordination  of  women  is  threaded  through  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  20th 
century.  This  thread  of  discussion  is,  however,  a slender  one  and  has,  at  times,  been  all  but 
unravelled  by  silence  on  the  subject.  Today  we  seek  to  weave  this  thread  more  integrally  into  the 
search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  acknowledging  that  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  is 
predicated  on  the  recognition  of  all  baptized  members  and  the  recognition  of  all  those  who  are 
called  to  ordained  ministries.  We  cannot,  therefore,  achieve  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  unless 
we  are  willing  to  talk  together,  in  truth  and  in  love,  about  the  question  of  women's  ministries, 
including  the  ordination  of  women. 

Speaking  the  truth  in  love,  we  must  confess  we  have  among  us  deep  disagreements  about  women’s 
ministries,  especially  about  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  full  ministry  of  Word  and  Sacrament. 
But,  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  I believe  we  must  also  be  willing  to  acknowledge,  as  did  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  meeting  in  Budapest,  in  1989:  “this  is  not  ‘an  issue  of  Protestants  against 
Orthodox  or  Roman  Catholics’,  for  all  churches  face  serious  issues  related  to  the  full  participation 
and  opportunities  for  leadership  of  women”1.  We  - Roman  Catholics,  Orthodox,  Protestants,  Old 
Catholics  - may  not  say  to  one  another,  “I  have  no  need  of  you”  (1  Cor  12:21).  As  each  of  us  faces 
our  issues  related  to  women’s  ministries,  especially  to  the  ordination  of  women,  we  indeed  have 
need  of  one  another’s  experiences  and  theological  perspectives.  Indeed,  God’s  call  to  us  to  make 
manifest  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  a call  to  be  open  to  one  another  as  to  God,  trusting  the 
possibility  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  speak  to  us  through  experiences  and  traditions  and  insights  of 
others.  In  such  a spirit  of  mutual  respect,  and  with  a willingness  to  listen,  we  call  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  present  as  we  begin. 

I will  first  elaborate,  briefly,  where  we  are  as  churches  relative  to  women’s  ministries,  especially 
the  ordination  of  women.  I will  then  review  ecumenical,  particularly  Faith  and  Order,  discussions 
of  the  issue  during  the  20th  century.  Finally,  I will  offer  some  suggestions  for  our  discussion 
together  now  and  in  the  future. 

Where  we  are  as  churches 

In  his  Apostolic  Letter  Ordinatio  Sacerdotalis,  promulgated  in  May  1 994,  His  Holiness  John  Paul 

II  stated  that  the  Church  has  no  authority  to  ordain  women  to  the  priesthood,  confirming  this 
teaching’s  grounding  in  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  Church.  On  18  November  1995,  the 


1 Faith  and  Order  1985-1989:  The  Commission  Meeting  at  Budapest  1989,  ed.  Thomas  F.  Best,  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  148,  WCC,  Geneva  1990,  p.  239. 
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Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  and  Faith  (CDF)  published  a reply  or  “Responsum”  to  a question 
as  to  whether  indeed  the  Church  has  no  authority  to  confer  priestly  ordination  to  women  as  stated 
in  the  Apostolic  Letter  and  whether  the  Letter’s  teaching  is  to  be  understood  as  belonging  to  the 
“deposit  of  faith”.  The  CDF  responded  in  the  affirmative:  “This  teaching  requires  definitive  assent, 
since,  founded  on  the  written  Word  of  God,  and  from  the  beginning  constantly  preserved  and 
applied  in  the  Tradition  of  the  Church,  it  has  been  set  forth  infallibly  by  the  ordinary  and  universal 
Magisterium  (cf.  Second  Vatican  Council,  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church,  Lumen  Gentium 
25,  2)”. 

Since  1995,  there  have,  however,  been  continued  calls  for  renewed  discussion  of  women’s 
ministries  and  of  criteria  for  admission  to  the  priesthood.  One  statement,  issued  at  the  end  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  European  Conferences  of  Priests,  said  this: 

We  welcome  warmly  the  growing  co-responsibility  of  lay  women  and  men  for  our  church, 
which  is  taking  place  in  almost  every  European  country.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  seek 
renewed  discussion  of  such  themes  as  the  place  of  women  in  the  church,  changes  in 
criteria  for  admission  to  the  priesthood  and  the  responsibility  of  the  laity.  For  many,  such 
issues  are,  fundamentally,  questions  of  human  dignity.  In  our  democratic  world,  dialogue 
is  the  necessary  and  essential  way  forward  in  creating  a society  which  human  values  are 
upheld.  This  is  equally  true  within  the  church  and  outside  it.1 
Other  statements  made  since  1995  reaffirm  Ordinatio  Sacerdotalis  and  the  “Responsum”,  citing 
scripture,  tradition,  and  magisterial  teaching  to  reconfirm  that  women  cannot  be  ordained,  and 
cautioning  Catholics  aligned  with  groups  seeking  such  liberal  reforms  in  the  Church. 

Meanwhile,  since  1996,  the  Old  Catholic  Churches  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands  opened  the  priesthood  and  all  levels  of  the  church  hierarchy  to  women.  In  1 997,  the 
International  Bishops’  Conference  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  which  includes  14  Old  Catholic 
bishops  from  around  the  world,  decided  that  all  member  churches  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  which 
groups  Old  Catholic  churches,  were  free  to  accept  women’s  ordination,  without  jeopardising  the 
unity  of  the  union.  The  largest  church  within  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  the  US-based  Polish  National 
Church,  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  ordination  of  women,  convinced  that  opening  up  the  ministry 
will  hinder  relationships  with  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches. 

“The  place  of  the  Woman  in  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Question  of  the  Ordination  of  Women” 
was  the  theme  of  an  historic  Inter-Orthodox  Theological  Consultation  in  Rhodes,  Greece,  30 
October  - 7 November  1988.  The  consultation  was  organized  by  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  in  response  to  a request  coming  from  the  Third  Pre-Conciliar  Conference  held  in 
1986,  in  Chambesy,  Switzerland.  That  Conference  proposed  a study  of  “the  issue  of  the  ordination 
of  women  in  order  to  promote  relevant  Orthodox  doctrine  in  all  her  dialogues  with  Christian 
Churches  and  confessions  proceeding  with  the  ordination  of  women”.2  The  consultation  reaffirmed 
the  “male  character  of  the  ‘sacramental’  priesthood”,  citing  “these  ecclesiastically  rooted 
positions”: 


1 “Discussion  of  ordination  issues  continues”,  National  Catholic  Reporter  (October  16,  1998),  p.  9. 

2 Cited  by  Kyriaki  K.  FitzGerald,  “The  Inter-Orthodox  Consultation  on  Women  in  the  Church”,  Ecumenical 
Trends,  vol.  18,  no.  3 (March  1989),  p.  33. 
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(a)  on  the  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  did  not  select  any  women  as  one  of  His 
Apostles; 

(b)  on  the  example  of  the  Theotokos,  who  did  not  exercise  the  sacramental  priestly  function 
in  the  Church,  even  though  she  was  made  worthy  to  become  the  Mother  of  the  Incarnate 
Son  and  the  Word  of  God; 

(c)  on  the  Apostolic  Tradition,  according  to  which  the  Apostles,  following  the  example  of  the 
Lord,  never  ordained  any  women  to  this  special  priesthood  in  the  Church; 

(d)  on  some  Pauline  teachings  concerning  the  place  of  women  in  the  Church,  and 

(e)  on  the  criterion  of  analogy,  according  to  which,  if  the  exercise  of  the  sacramental 
priesthood  by  women  were  permitted,  then  it  should  have  been  exercised  by  the  Theotokos 
(IV,  14).1 

The  Consultation  also  issued  a strong  call  for  the  restoration  of  the  “apostolic  order  of 
deaconesses”: 

It  was  never  altogether  abandoned  in  the  Orthodox  Church  though  it  has  tended  to  fall  into 
disuse.  There  is  ample  evidence,  from  apostolic  times,  from  the  patristic  canonical  and 
liturgical  tradition,  well  into  the  Byzantine  period  (and  even  in  our  own  day)  that  this  order 
was  held  in  high  honour.  The  deaconess  was  ordained  within  the  sanctuary  during  the 
Divine  Liturgy  with  two  prayers,  she  received  the  Orarion  (the  deacon’s  stole)  and 
received  Holy  Communion  at  the  Altar  (VHI,32)2. 

The  report  of  the  consultation  continues:  “Such  a revival  would  present  a positive  response  to 
many  of  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  contemporary  world  in  many  spheres.  This  would  be  all  the 
more  true  if  the  Diaconate  in  general  (male  as  well  as  female)  were  restored  in  all  places  in  its 
original,  manifold  services  (diakonia),  with  extension  in  the  social  sphere,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient 
tradition  and  in  response  to  the  increasing  specific  needs  of  our  time.  It  should  not  be  solely 
restricted  to  a purely  liturgical  role  or  considered  to  be  a mere  step  on  the  way  to  higher  ’ranks’ 
of  clergy”  (VIII, 3 4)3. 

Orthodox  women  met  again  in  1996  and  1997  in  conjunction  with  the  Ecumenical  Decade  of  the 
Churches  in  Solidarity  with  Women.  At  the  first  of  these  meetings,  in  Damascus,  the  final 
statement  both  celebrates  “the  many  forms  of  ministry  in  which  women  in  our  churches  are  already 
engaged”  (e.g.,  in  monastic  life,  in  local  parish  or  diocesan  settings,  in  the  ecumenical  movement, 
as  teachers  of  theology  and  other  educational  service)  and  again  calls  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ministry  of  deaconesses,  noting  “that  we  will  wait  for  the  application  of  the  recommendations  from 
the  1988  Inter-Orthodox  Rhodes’  Consultation  on  ‘The  Place  of  the  Women  in  the  Orthodox 
Church’  to  rejuvenate  this  order  of  ordained  ministry”.4  At  the  second  meeting,  in  Istanbul,  the 
final  statement  indicates  that  there  were  “differing  assumptions  regarding  the  role  of  deaconess”, 
some  seeing  the  diaconate  for  women  as  ”a  sacramental  ministry  which  takes  place  by  ordination”, 


1 The  Place  of  the  Woman  in  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Question  of  the  Ordination  of  Women  (Istanbul:  The 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  1 988),  p.  4. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  10. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  10-11. 

4 “Discerning  the  Signs  of  the  Times:  Women  in  the  Life  of  the  Orthodox  Church”,  in:  Turn  to  God,  Rejoice  in 
Hope:  Orthodox  Reflections  on  the  Way  to  Harare,  ed.  Thomas  FitzGerald  and  Peter  Boutenefif , WCC,  Geneva  1998, 
pp.  81-82. 
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while  for  others  “the  ministry  is  not  sacramental”  and  is  described  as  “a  church  ministry”.1  Both 
meetings  call  for  support  for  women  who  seek  a theological  education.2 

The  place  of  women  in  ministry  in  churches  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  movements,  including 
the  Anglican  Communion,  varies  widely.  In  many  of  these  churches,  women  are  ordained  to  the 
full  ministry  of  Word  and  Sacrament,  especially  in  churches  situated  in  countries  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  regions  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Some  of  these  churches  also  have 
women  bishops,  including  most  recently  the  consecration  of  a woman  as  bishop  in  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  India,  as  well  as  in  Anglican, 
Lutheran,  Methodist  churches  in  New  Zealand,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere.  In  their 
responses  to  BEM,  these  churches  were  nearly  unanimous  in  affirming  the  great  blessing  women’s 
ordained  ministry  has  been  to  their  faith,  life,  and  witness.  Many  of  these  churches  were  also  clear 
that  the  ordination  of  women  is,  for  them,  “an  integral  part  of  our  obedience  to  the  Gospel”  and 
“a  faithful  expression  of  the  apostolic  tradition”.3 

Nonetheless,  there  remain  very  grave  obstacles  to  women  who  are  called  to  ordained  ministry  in 
most  of  these  churches.  Women  preparing  for  ordained  ministry  in  most  Protestant  and  Anglican 
churches  face  what  has  recently  been  referred  to  as  “an  uphill  calling”.4  Once  ordained,  women 
still  have  more  difficulty  than  men  as  they  seek  placement  in  ministry.  Other  difficulties  include 
lower  pay,  fewer  advancements,  less  support  from  within  parishes  and  from  supervisors,  resistance 
to  new  styles  of  ministry  and  leadership.  Indeed,  one  recent  study  argues  that,  in  the  United  States, 
Protestant  denominations’  decisions  about  women’s  religious  leadership  are  symbolic  gestures 
intended  more  to  construct  a public  identity  relative  to  wider  cultural  currents  than  to  support 
women’s  full  equality  with  men  in  leadership  roles.5  Another  recent  study  argues  that  even  this 
formal  structural  support  for  women’s  leadership  is  being  eroded  as  “liberal”  denominations  are 
restructuring  ministry  in  ways  that  marginalize  women,  e g.  more  part-time  positions,  more  partial 
or  nonstipendiary  positions,  more  ordination  tracks  to  institute  a new  hierarchy  of  specialized 
ministries,6  more  retired  male  ministers  and  priests  used  as  an  alternative  labour  supply.7  Once 
again,  we  can  see  this  is  not  ‘“an  issue  of  Protestants  against  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholics’,  for 


1 Ibid.,  p.  88. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  80-82,  87. 

3 Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990.  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses.  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  1 49,  WCC,  Geneva  1 990,  pp.  79.  For  the  full  text  of  these  churches’  statements  about  the  ordination  of  women, 
see  Churches  Respond  to  BEM,  vols.  I- VI,  WCC,  Geneva  1986-1988. 

4 Barbara  Brown  Zikmund,  Adair  T.  Lummis,  Patricia  Mei  Ying  Chang,  Clergy  Women:  An  Uphill  Calling, 
Louisville,  Westminster/John  Knox  1 998. 

5 See  Mark  Chaves,  Ordaining  Women:  Culture  and  Conflict  in  Religious  Organizations,  Cambridge,  Harvard 
University  Press,  1997. 

6 For  example,  several  denominations  in  the  United  States  have  developed  an  alternative  ordination  track  in 
which  clergy  are  ordained  to  serve  a single  local  parish  only,  e g.  in  the  Episcopal  Church  Canon  9 priesthood  and  in 
the  United  Methodist  Church  licensed  lay  pastors.  Already  there  is  data  to  suggest  that  women  are  being 
disproportionately  tracked  into  these  second  tier  positions.  See  Paula  Nesbitt,  Feminization  of  the  Clergy  in  America, 
New  York  and  Oxford,  Oxford  University  Press,  1997,  esp.  pp.  115-123.  See  also  Paula  Nesbitt,  “Dual  Ordination 
Tracks:  Differential  Benefits  and  Costs  for  Men  and  Women  Clergy”,  Gender  and  Religion  , ed.  W.H.  Swatos,  Jr.,  New 
Brunswick,  Transaction,  pp.  27-44. 

7 See  Paula  Nesbitt,  Feminization  of  the  Clergy  in  America,  esp.  pp.  1 35ff. 
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all  churches  face  serious  issues  related  to  the  full  participation  and  opportunities  for  leadership  of 
women”.1 

The  way  by  which  we  have  come 

And  so  the  ordination  of  women,  which  has  been  a controversial  issue,  continues  to  be 
controversial  for  our  churches.  It  has  been  and  is,  perhaps  therefore,  often  unaddressed  in 
ecumenical  conversations;  Already  in  1916,  Anglican  bishop,  theologian,  and  ecumenical  leader, 
William  Temple,  stated  the  dilemma  shared  by  many  twentieth-century  ecumenists  who  followed 
him  in  the  movement  toward  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church:  “I  would  like  to  see  women 
ordained:  ...  desirable  as  it  would  be  in  itself,  the  effect  might  be  (probably  would  be)  to  put  back 
the  re-union  of  Christendom  - and  re-union  is  more  important.” 

If  the  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women  has  been  relatively  unaddressed,  it  has  certainly  not  been 
unacknowledged.  It  has  indeed  been  threaded  through  ecumenical  discussions  of  the  20th  century. 
The  issue  was  voiced  at  the  First  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  in  Lausanne,  in  1 927.  And 
at  the  First  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  in  Amsterdam,  in  1948,  the  churches’ 
perspectives  on  the  ordination  of  women  were  summarily  stated: 

The  churches  are  not  agreed  on  the  important  question  of  admission  of  women  to  the  full 
ministry.  Some  churches  for  theological  reasons  are  not  prepared  to  consider  the  question 
of  ordination;  some  find  no  objection  in  principle  but  see  administrative  or  social 
difficulties;  some  permit  partial  but  not  full  participation  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in 
others  women  are  eligible  for  all  offices  of  the  Church.  Even  in  the  last  group,  social 
custom  and  public  opinion  still  create  obstacles.  In  some  countries  a shortage  of  clergy 
raises  some  urgent  practical  and  spiritual  problems.  Those  who  desire  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  full  ministry  believe  that  until  this  is  achieved  the  Church  will  not  come  to 
full  health  and  power.  We  are  agreed  that  this  whole  subject  requires  further  and  objective 
study.2 

This  summary  statement  of  where  we  are  ecumenically  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  ordination 
of  women  is  amazingly  current.  Still,  I believe  it  is  important  for  our  discussions  to  set  before 
ourselves  road  markers  so  we  may  consider  well  the  way  by  which  we  have  come  since 
Amsterdam,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  way  we  have  come  since  the  Fifth  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela,  in  1993.  As  I set  up  these  road  markers,  I will 
weave  among  them  crucial  theological  issues  involved  in  the  ordination  of  women  that  call  for 
further  work. 

It  was  in  1961,  at  the  Third  Assembly  in  New  Delhi,  that  Faith  and  Order,  together  with  the 
Department  on  the  Co-operation  of  Men  and  Women,  was  first  directly  asked  to  study  “the 
theological,  biblical  and  ecclesiological  issues  involved  in  the  ordination  of  women”3.  After  one 


T.  F.  Best  (ed.).  Faith  and  Order  1985-1989:  The  Commission  Meeting  at  Budapest  1989.  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  148,  Geneva,  WCC  1990,  p.  239. 

2 Man ’s  Disorder  and  God’s  Design,  5 vols.,  vol.  5;  The  First  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  held 
at  Amsterdam,  22  August  - 4 September  1948,  ed.  W.A.  Visser’t  Hooft,  New  York,  Harper  & Bros.,  Publishers,  1948, 
p.  147. 

3 Foreword  to  Concerning  the  Ordination  of  Women,  Geneva,  WCC,  1964. 
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consultation,  1963,  at  which  study  papers  were  prepared  for  the  upcoming  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,1  the  issue  did  not  appear  on  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda  until  1979, 
when  a consultation  was  sponsored  as  part  of  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church 
study2.  The  International  Consultation  on  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church,  held 
in  Sheffield,  England,  in  1981,  recommended  the  following  to  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order: 

that  the  following  theological  issues,  highlighted  at  Sheffield,  find  a place  in  the  future 

work  of  the  Commission: 

i.  the  significance  of  the  representation  of  Christ  in  the  ordained  ministry, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  ordination  of  women; 

ii.  the  diaconal  dimensions  of  all  ministries,  especially  their  understanding  of  the 
diaconate  and  the  place  of  women  and  men  within  it; 

iii.  the  possibility  and  implication  of  churches  being  in  communion  when  they  have 
different  policies  concerning  the  ordination  of  women; 

iv.  the  variety  of  ways  of  offering  ministries,  such  as  ordination,  consecration, 
commissioning,  and  accrediting; 

v.  the  relation  of  fundamental  human  rights  to  the  Christian  understanding  of  the 
calling  to  the  ordained  ministry.3 

While  these  recommendations  were  not  directly  taken  up,  the  ordination  of  women  was  much 
discussed  in  response  to  the  1982  Lima  text  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry.  The  text  itself 
did  not  treat  the  ordination  of  women  in  the  main  part  of  the  ministry  section,  acknowledging 
instead  the  issue  in  the  commentary  paragraph  18  (M  18).  This  commentary  briefly  describes  the 
position  of  churches  that  do  not  ordain  women  and  that  do  ordain  women.  No  convergence  on  the 
issue  was  claimed  or  clarified.  As  is  stated  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990:  Report 
on  the  Process  and  Responses. 

The  responses  of  the  churches  to  the  section  on  the  ministry  of  men  and  women  in  the 

Church  (M  18,  54)  show  dissatisfaction  with  the  inconclusiveness  ofBEM  on  this  issue. 

While  some  churches  express  disappointment  over  BEM’s  failure  to  provide  a forthright 

affirmation  of  the  ordination  of  women,  others  register  disapproval  for  what  they  see  as 

BEM’s  implicit  bias  in  this  direction.  Such  criticisms  reflect  the  fact  that  this  issue  is 


1 The  report  of  the  Conference  contains  three  brief  references  to  the  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women.  See  The 
Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Montreal,  1963,  ed.  P.C.  Rodger  and  L.  Vischer,  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  42,  London,  SCM  Press,  1 964,  pp.  25-26, 65. 

2 For  a report  on  this  consultation,  held  in  Klingenthal,  France,  see  Ordination  of  Women  in  Ecumenical 
Perspective:  Workbook  for  the  Church ’s  Future,  ed.  Constance  F.  Parvey,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  105,  Geneva, 
WCC,  1980.  In  the  interim  there  was  a consultation  on  the  ordination  of  women,  sponsored  by  the  sub-unit  on  Women 
in  Church  and  Society.  See  What  is  ordination  coming  to?  Report  of  a Consultation  on  the  Ordination  of  Women,  held 
in  Cartigny,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  21-26  September  1970,  ed.  Brigalia  Bam,  Geneva,  WCC,  1971. 

3 “The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church:  The  Sheffield  Recommendations”,  The  Community  of 
Women  and  Men  in  the  Church:  The  Sheffield  Report,  ed.  C.F.  Parvey,  Geneva,  WCC,  1 983,  p.  84.  For  the  fuller  sense 
of  the  discussion  out  of  which  these  recommendations  came,  see  the  Section  Report,  “Ministry  and  Worship  in  New 
Community”,  pp.  127-130.  For  a sampling  of  the  discussion  of  the  ordination  of  women  in  local  groups  of  the 
Community  Study,  see  Melanie  A.  May,  Bonds  of  Unity:  Women,  Theology,  and  the  Worldwide  Church,  Atlanta, 
Scholars  Press,  1989,  pp.  143-145. 
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insufficiently  developed  in  the  document  and  also  that  there  are  serious  differences 
between  the  churches  on  this  point.1 

The  report  continues:  “The  responses  testify  to  a new  willingness  to  enter  into  a serious  and  open 
debate”.  Among  the  issues  noted  for  further  study  and  discussion  are: 

God’s  self-revelation  in  creation,  history  and  in  the  particularity  of  the  incarnation;  the 
authority  of  scripture,  Tradition,  reason  and  experience;  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
church,  how  the  church  comes  to  make  a decision  on  matters  of  faith  and  order  when 
churches  remain  divided  and  how  decisions  are  received  in  life;  the  priesthood  of  ordained 
ministers  in  relation  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  people  of 
God;  the  evaluation  of  cultural  differences  and  the  priority  of  the  church's  mission.2 

The  draft  of  this  report  on  the  BEM  process  and  responses  was  reviewed  by  the  Plenary 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  meeting  in  Budapest,  in  1989.  All  commissioners  were  involved 
in  one  of  five  groups  that  worked  on  specific  aspects  of  BEM:  on  issues  of  scripture  and  Tradition, 
ecclesiology,  and  sacrament  and  sacrementality;  in  discussing  the  impact  of  BEM  in  the  lives  of 
the  churches;  in  charting  major  issues  for  further  study.  The  group  report  on  major  issues  for 
further  study  is  a significant  road  marker  on  our  way  to  this  discussion.  Four  points,  in  particular, 
amplify  the  published  report  on  the  BEM  process  and  responses  as  already  cited. 

1 . The  responses  from  the  churches  make  it  clear  that  ordination  of  women  is  far  too 
important  an  issue  to  be  relegated  to  a brief  footnote  in  BEM.  What  Christians  say  about 
the  ordained  ministry  says  something  about  the  kind  of  community  we  understand  the 
church  to  be  and  the  value  we  place  on  various  kinds  of  ministries.  The  ordination  of 
women,  therefore,  has  symbolic  power  not  only  because  of  what  it  signals  about  the  church 
and  its  ministry,  but  also  because  of  what  it  conveys  about  the  church  and  mission  to  the 
whole  of  human  community. 

2.  Although  the  ordination  of  women  remains  controversial  among  the  churches,  the 
pain  felt  by  people  on  both  sides  needs  to  be  heard  and  respected  since  the  theological 
conviction  is  as  strong  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other. 

3.  Further  ecumenical  study  on  the  issue  needs  to  be  broadly  based  and  rooted  in  a 
re-examination  of  scripture  and  Tradition.  Account  also  needs  to  be  taken  of  the  process 
by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  guides  the  church  into  new  understandings  and  practices  - as 
scripture  and  Tradition  speak  afresh  in  every  age  through  “living  tradition”. 

4.  Continued  exploration  should  focus  on  what  it  means  to  “represent  Christ”  in  the 
ordained  ministry;  the  relationship  of  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  sacraments, 
especially  to  sacramental  “power”;  the  ordination  of  women  to  different  forms  of  ministry 


1 Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990,  p.  123.  See  also  Melanie  A.  May,  “The  Ordination  of  Women: 
The  Churches’  Responses  to  ‘Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry’”,  Journal  of  Ecumenical  Studies,  vol.  XXVI,  no.  2 
(Spring,  1989),  pp.  251-269.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
in  Stavanger,  in  1 985,  a somewhat  more  hopeful  note  was  sounded:  “More  convergence  is  needed  on  the  question  of 
ministry  and  priesthood, . . . not  least  of  all,  on  the  hard  puzzle  of  the  ordination  of  women  to  a ministry  of  word  and 
sacrament.  But  where  differences  remain,  we  are  not  left  feeling  that  positions  are  irreconcilable:  the  texts  give  the 
impression  of  ‘being  on  the  move’,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  achieve  greater  convergence  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit”,  Faith  and  Renewal:  Reports  and  Documents  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Stavanger  1985,  ed.  T.F. 
Best,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  131,  Geneva,  WCC,  1 986,  p.  8 1 . 

2 Ibid.,  p.  124. 
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(eg.  in  the  Orthodox  church  to  the  re-introduction  of  the  ancient  order  of  women  deacons); 
and  the  relationship  of  ordained  ministry  to  the  ministry  of  all  baptized  members.  . . .' 

The  sense  of  urgency  sustained  throughout  these  points  is  stated  still  more  strongly  in 
recommendations  on  specific  topics  for  the  future  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  endorsed  by  the  entire 
Commission: 

(a)  We  strongly  recommend  that  as  part  of  the  proposed  ecclesiology  study,  a 
consultation  be  held  on  unresolved  ecumenical  ministry  issues,  especially  the  ordination 
of  women.  This  issue  continues  to  represent  a challenge  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
because  there  are  churches  which  ordain  women,  churches  which  do  not,  and  churches  are 
undecided.  The  effect  of  this  plurality  on  Christian  unity  needs  to  be  discussed  and  ways 
need  to  be  found  to  prevent  this  plurality  being  a major  stumbling  block  in  ecumenical 
relations  and  bilateral  dialogues... 

(b)  Discussion  of  the  ordination  of  women  brings  into  focus  a number  of 
ecclesiological  issues,  such  as  understandings  of  ministry,  authority,  and  tradition. 

(c)  The  consultation  should  feature  discussion  on  the  representation  of  Christ  in  the 
ordained  ministry,  with  careful  exploration  of  the  apostolic  tradition  in  order  to  discover 
appropriate  hermeneutical  principles  for  dealing  ecumenically  with  patristic  material  and 
with  the  question  “who  judges  the  tradition”?1 2 

Beginning  in  1991,  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Standing  Commission  was  devoted  to  planning 
the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  held  in  Santiago  de  Compostela,  in  1993.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women  next  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
Santiago  conference,  in  the  Reports  of  Sections  II  and  HI.  The  Report  of  Section  n.  Confessing  the 
One  Faith  to  God’s  Glory,  focuses  on  the  ordination  of  women  relative  to  “the  claims  on  us  of  the 
Bible  and  the  whole  apostolic  Tradition”,  and  points  to  the  need  to  explore  different 
understandings  of  Tradition  in  particular.3  The  Report  of  Section  HI,  Sharing  a Common  Life  in 
Christ,  notes  both  the  continuing  controversy  regarding  the  ordination  of  women  and  the 
increasing  willingness  to  discuss  the  issue  among  the  churches  having  divergent  practices. 
Recalling  the  Community  study  as  well  as  the  theme  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference,  the  report 
specifically  recommends  that  “continuing  work  on  the  issue  of  ordination  of  women  be  conducted 
along  the  lines  indicated  in  paragraph  24  above”  4 

Paragraph  24  is  focused  on  methodological  matters.  Specifically,  it  suggests  the  ordination  of 
women  be  explored  from  the  perspectives  of  theology  and  theological  anthropology;  Tradition; 
practice;  the  churches’  ordination  liturgies;  and  processes  of  decision-making  regarding  this  issue 
by  churches  that  do  and  do  not  ordain  women.  It  is  also  recommended  that  churches  that  ordain 


1 T.F.  Best  (ed.).  Faith  and  Order  1985-1989:  The  Commission  Meeting  at  Budapest  1989,  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  148,  Geneva,  WCC  1990,  pp.  97-98. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  237-238. 

3 On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia:  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order , ed.  T.F. 
Best  and  G.  Gassmann,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  166,  Geneva,  WCC  1994,  p.  242. 

4 Ibid.,  p.252. 
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and  churches  that  do  not  ordain  be  invited  to  articulate  the  reasons  informing  their  practice, 
particularly  indicating  whether  and  to  what  extent  their  position  is  based  on  Tradition,  on  cultural 
considerations,  on  the  sacramental  nature  of  ordination,  on  issues  of  discipline,  or  on  other  factors 
or  combinations  of  factors.  Above  all,  the  report  counsels,  the  “continuing  way  forward  will  be 
marked  by  mutual  respect  and  openness  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  .1 

The  Standing  Commission  met  in  Cret-Berard  in  January  1994  to  review  the  work  of  the  Fifth 
World  Conference,  receive  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference,  and  then  to  prepare  a 
conspectus  of  studies.  This  Conspectus  of  Studies  contains  two  references  to  the  ordination  of 
women,  both  of  which  are  worthy  of  our  note.  First,  echoing  the  earlier  recommendation  endorsed 
by  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  Budapest,  the  Standing  Commission,  referring  to  the  newly 
emerging  ecclesiology  study,  recommended  that  the  study  should 

take  up  the  concern  for  the  community  of  women  and  men  in  the  church  which  has  a long 
history  within  Faith  and  Order.  In  this  next  phase,  under  a changed  title,  the  focus  would 
be  on  women  in  the  ministries  of  the  church  with  the  aim  of  deepening  the  theological 
reflection  on  the  relationship  between  human  gender  and  ministry  and  the  implications  of 
this  for  the  unity  of  the  church.  Within  this  general  framework  should  be  some  focus  on 
the  relationship  between  gender  and  ordained  ministry.  We  recommend  that  in  relation  to 
this  there  be  one  consultation  on  the  specific  theological  question  of  the  representation  of 
Christ  in  the  ordained  ministry.2 

Second,  under  the  broad  theme  of  Unity  and  Renewal/Ecclesiology  and  Ethics,  the  Standing 
Commission  recommended  “that  ‘The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community’  study  deepen  the  theological  reflection  on  the  relationship  between  human  gender 
and  the  ministry/ministries  of  the  whole  period  of  God,  and  the  relationship  between  human 
gender  and  the  ordained  ministry,  with  particular  reference  to  the  issue  of  the  representation  of 
Christ  in  the  ordained  ministry”.3  Thus,  with  regard  to  both  the  ecclesiology  and  unity  and  renewal 
studies,  recommendations  for  further  study  of  the  ordination  of  women  were  made,  thereby 
reaffirming  recommendations  received  from  Santiago. 

Since  Cret-Berard,  there  has  been  silence  on  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women  in  Faith  and 
Order  work.  The  Unity  and  Renewal/Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  study  found  its  focus  on  nationalism 
and  ethnic  identity  in  relation  to  unity,  for  compelling  clear  reasons  with  regard  to  the  world  we 
pray  with  Christ  may  believe  and  be  at  peace.  The  ecclesiology  study  took  as  its  task  the  harvesting 
of  Faith  and  Order  work,  particularly  post-BEM,  in  order  to  clarify  points  of  agreement  and 
disagreement.  The  new  work  of  the  study  found  its  focus  on  episcope-episcopacy,  and  in  a more 
tentative  way  on  issues  of  conciliarity  and  primacy.4  The  ecclesiology  text  on  the  way  to  a common 
statement  mentions  the  ordination  of  women  once,  as  one  among  other  issues  in  need  of  further 
reflection.5 


1 Ibid.,  p.250. 

2 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  1994,  Cret-Berard,  Switzerland,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  167,  Geneva,  WCC  1994,  p.  83.  See  also  pp.  74-77. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  81. 

4 See  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church:  A stage  on  the  way  to  a common  statement.  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  181,  Geneva,  WCC  1998,  esp.  pp.  4 Iff. 

5 Ibid.,  p.  44. 
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The  way  ahead 

This,  then,  is  the  way  by  which  we  have  come,  at  least  in  outline.  How  shall  we  find  a way  ahead? 
As  I reviewed  this  trajectory,  I found  two  points  in  the  report  of  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting 
in  Budapest  that  help  me  see  the  way  ahead  more  clearly.  First,  during  a lengthy  and  difficult 
discussion  on  the  ordination  of  women  in  Budapest,  the  commissioners  who  were  gathered  were 
reminded,  as  I have  already  reminded  us  at  the  outset: 

“one  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  apostles  was  to  face  and  deal  with  unprecedented  situations;” 
we  should  be  open  to  the  leading  of  the  Spirit  in  this  as  in  other  areas,  recognizing  that  this 
is  not  “an  issue  of  Protestants  against  Orthodox  or  Roman  Catholics”,  for  all  churches  face 
serious  issues  related  to  the  full  participation  and  opportunities  for  leadership  of  women.1 
This  is  paramount  - that  we  refuse  to  regard  one  another  any  longer  in  terms  of  whether  our 
churches  do  or  do  not  ordain  women.  The  questions  of  ministry,  of  women's  ministries,  and  of  the 
ordination  of  women  are,  as  we  have  seen,  simply  not  so  simple. 

A second  point  from  Budapest  is  this.  In  the  discussion  of  the  churches'  responses  to  BEM  at  that 
meeting,  it  was  stated:  “All  responses  without  exception  affirmed  the  ministry  of  women  in  the 
church,  whatever  the  given  church’s  position  on  ordination  and  apostolic  succession:  the  churches 
affirmed  the  propriety  and  need  for  the  service  of  women  in  areas  previously  held  in  many 
churches  predominantly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  men.”2  Accordingly,  the  Budapest  report  continues: 
On  the  issue  of  the  “representation”  of  Christ,  virtually  all  responses  insisted  that  every 
baptized  person  represented  the  Lord  in  his  priestly,  prophetic  and  royal  presence  and 
activity,  with  those  in  special  ministries  (particularly  that  of  leadership)  doing  so  in  special 
ways,  both  within  the  body  - especially  during  liturgical  acts  - and  to  those  outside. 
Whatever  their  views  on  ordination  and  apostolic  succession,  all  also  agreed  that  every 
ministry  is  accomplished  according  to  apostolic  faith  and  apostolic  tradition  - however 
these  are  understood  and  practised  in  a given  community.3 
This  makes  it  clear  the  issue  is  ministry  as  related  to  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church; 
and  it  is  also  clear  we  cannot  continue  to  discuss  the  ministry  of  men  without  also  discussing  the 
ministry  of  women,  women  and  men  being  alike  baptized.  Most  basically,  we  cannot  undertake 
our  discussion  of  the  ordination  of  women  or  the  ordination  of  men  without  serious  and  sustained 
discussion  of  the  ministry  of  all  the  baptized  members,  as  BEM  has  taught  us.4 

Finally,  in  summary,  the  way  forward  will  be  opened  to  us  as  we  were  willing  to  engage,  in  truth 
and  in  love,  the  complexity  of  the  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women,  and  as  we  are  willing  to  listen 
long  and  well  to  one  another  as  we  witness  to  our  practices  and  theological  understandings  and 
deepest  commitments.  The  way  forward  will  remain  opened  to  us  as  we  are  also  willing  to  speak, 
in  truth  and  in  love,  about  any  disparities  between  the  faith  we  confess  and  the  common  life  we 


1 Faith  and  Order  1985-1989,  op.  cit.,  p.  239. 

2 Ibid.,  pp.  77-78. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  78. 

4 See  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990,  p.  75.  See  also  Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical 
Implications  of  our  Common  Baptism,  Faith  and  Order  Consultation,  Faverges,  France,  January  1997,  esp.  p.  29;  and 
Dagmar  Heller,  “Baptism  - the  Basis  of  Church  Unity?”,  The  Ecumenical  Review,  vol.  50,  no.  4 (October  1998),  pp. 
480-490. 
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live.  Thereby,  in  the  words  of  Santiago,  the  “continuing  way  forward  will  be  marked  by  mutual 
respect  and  openness  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit”. 

In  the  end,  each  and  every  one  of  us  will  need  to  search  our  hearts  before  God  to  discern  whether 
we  believe  with  Archbishop  William  Temple  that  visible  church  unity  is  “more  important”  than 
the  ordination  of  women  or  whether  visible  church  unity  is  at  all  achievable  unless  all  baptized 
members  - men  and  women  alike  in  God’s  image  - can  fulfil  the  ministry  to  which  God  has  called 
them  in  Christ. 


The  Ordination  of  Women  -An  Ecumenical  Issue? 

Michael  Tita 

The  intention  behind  this  paper,  as  indicated  to  me  in  the  Director’s  letter  was  “to  see  how  far  this 
(i  .e.  the  ordination  of  women)  is  an  important  issue  for  the  way  in  which  churches  are  able  to  relate 
to  each  other  and  recognize  each  other”.  Consequently,  there  was  a further  request,  namely  “to 
offer  perhaps  some  clues  as  to  how  the  issue  might  be  addressed”.  Was  it  important  and,  even, 
wise  to  tackle  - within  the  context  of  the  theological  debate  proper  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  - such  an  issue  that  proved,  at  least,  until  now,  a matter  of  a rather  awkward,  delicate 
nature  not  only  in  the  ecumenical  environment,  but  also  in  debates  taking  place  within  churches 
themselves? 

In  the  theological  discourse  - as  indeed,  in  many  other  walks  of  life  - the  temptation  has  always 
been  to  try  and  convince  the  others  that  one’s  own  argument  is  the  right  one  that  everybody  needs 
to  adhere  to  it.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  case  also  with  most,  if  not,  all  our  ecumenical  discourse. 
Since  the  Director’s  indication  was  that  I should  “not  so  much  focus  on  the  ‘pros’  and  ‘cons’  of 
the  ordination  of  women”,  I ought  to  try  and  resist  that  temptation. 

One  has  to  admit,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  many  issues  in  which  churches  and  individual 
Christians  differ  or,  more  acutely,  disagree  with  each  other.  Whether  one  speaks  of  Trinitarian, 
Christological,  Pneumatological,  ecclesiological,  or,  indeed,  practical,  pastoral  or  moral/ethical 
aspects  of  the  faith  that  one  holds  dearly  and  strongly  proclaims  and  the  ways  that  is  expressed,  it 
looks  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  those  different  approaches,  understandings  and  practices.  And 
the  ordination  of  women  is  one  of  these  examples,  which  is  by  no  means  an  exception. 

There  seems  to  be  a clear-cut  distinction  between,  on  the  one  hand,  an  understanding  (of  Protestant 
origin)  that  allows  and  encourages  the  access/eligibility  of  women  to  the  ordained  ministry 
(including  the  episcopal  dignity)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a theology  (Orthodox,  Catholic,  and 
Evangelical),  which  reserves  that  eligibility  only  for  males.  Consequently,  any  ecumenical  debate 
on  the  topic  of  the  ordination  of  women  could  become  not  a contribution,  but  rather  an  obstacle 
in  the  process  towards  a further  rapprochement  and,  possibly,  a mutual  recognition  of  the 
orthodoxy  and  the  orthopraxy  of  churches  and  individuals,  as  genuine  followers  of  and  witnesses 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  Incarnated  and  the  Saviour  of  the  fallen  world. 

I dare  to  say  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  runs  a certain  risk  by  putting  in  the  spotlight 
such  an  “explosive”  issue  as  the  ordination  of  women.  By  saying  that,  however,  I do  not  want  to 
discourage  anyone.  It  could  become  one  of  the  themes  for  common  reflection  and  discussion  in 
the  ecumenical  debate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  stressing  the  complexity  and,  even  more  so,  the 
sensitivity  of  the  issue,  taking  into  account  the  criticisms  coming  from  various  parts  of  the 
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Christian  world.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  while  some  of  the  so  called,  “traditionalists”  or 
“conservatives”  are  harshly  criticizing  the  readiness  of  many  ecclesiastical  and  ecumenical  circles 
to  go  along  with  those  who  are  in  favour  of  women  priests,  at  the  same  time  those  who  support  the 
idea,  the  “liberals”  for  the  others,  bring  their  own  views  and  also  their  complaints  for  what  they 
regard  as  a discrimination  against  women  that  makes  them  a kind  of  second-class  citizen. 

In  case  the  theme  of  the  ordination  of  women  is  taken  up,  the  following  areas  could  be  pursued  as 
some  possible  future  and  more  extensive  issues  for  ecumenical  reflection  on  the  topic: 
theological  (biblical  and  patristic) 

(by  my  understanding,  this  is  the  most  important  aspect) 
sociological  (gender  in  modern  society) 
cultural 

anthropological. 

Some  personal  reflections  on  the  theme 

The  issue  of  the  ordination  of  women  to  priesthood  could  be  seen  as  something  belonging  mostly 
to  the  Western  churches.  It  has  become  a matter  of  debate  in  the  churches  - in  which  there  is  not 
a special  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary  - as  a sort  of  compensation  for  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
recognize  in  her  the  Mother  of  God.  Moreover,  it  could  be  seen  also  as  a reaction  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  against  the  Catholic  theology,  which  - through  the  dogma  of  the  ‘immaculate 
conception’  - tends  to  transform  the  Mother  of  God  into  a kind  of  divinity,  similar  to  Christ, 
having  no  original  sin. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  came  to  the  fore  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  ecumenical  debate  due  to  mainly 
sociological  causes,  such  as  the  pressure  of  the  society  - exerted  also  on  churches  - to  recognize 
and  apply  an  equal  status  for  women  and  men,  in  all  walks  of  life,  including  the  church  realm.  At 
the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  theological  reasons  that  created  the  need  for  a “new”, 
“refreshed”  approach  to  the  ordination  of  women,  one  of  which  is  connected  with  the  place  and 
the  role  of  the  Virgin  - the  Mother  of  God,  the  Theotokos  for  the  Orthodox  and  Catholics  - as 
conceived  in  Protestant  theology. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  interesting  perhaps  to  notice  that,  in  the  Orthodox  iconography,  the  Mother  of 
God  is  always  depicted  together  with  her  Son,  who  is  at  the  same  time  our  God.  It  signifies  that, 
in  Christ,  she  is  the  “God-bearer”  ( Theotokos ).  Yet,  she  was  not  present  at  the  last  supper,  where 
there  were  only  the  apostles  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  Christ’s  mother). 

If,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  wishes  to  pursue  the  theme  on  the 
ordination  of  women,  as  an  Orthodox  I consider,  if  I may,  that  the  Commission  should  concentrate 
its  work  primarily  on  the  theological  approach.  It  is  only  secondarily  that  it  can  tackle  the  other 
aspects  of  the  issue.  The  theological  (biblical  and  patristic)  framework  is,  by  far,  more  important 
than  the  social,  cultural  and  anthropological  contexts  in  which  the  contemporary  issues  of 
Christianity  are  to  be  reflected  upon.  Furthermore,  it  should  discuss  the  theological  approach  of 
the  ordination  of  women  in  the  wider  context  of  priesthood,  marking  the  difference  between  the 
universal  priesthood  and  the  ordained  ministry.  To  that  end,  the  insights  offered  by  the  BEM 
process,  which  could  be  relevant  to  this  issue,  should  not  be  overlooked  or  left  aside. 
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The  Church  should  take  into  account  social  developments,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  not 
forget  its  call,  as  reflected  in  the  Bible  and  in  its  Tradition.  It  ought  not  to  change  itself  to  suit 
certain  social  contexts  or  patterns,  but  it  should  work  towards  changing  the  society  according  to 
the  values  that  Christ  called  it  to  uphold.  The  Church  should  not  become  secularized  and,  thus, 
lose  its  spiritual  power;  it  must  rather  sanctify  the  world  and  human  society  as  a whole. 

Instead  of  conclusions 

Indeed,  there  are  no  conclusions  to  this  paper.  There  is  rather  a question  that  all  of  us  are  called 
to  try  and  give  an  answer  to:  are  we  putting  at  risk  the  efforts  made  and  the  results  achieved  so 
far  in  the  ecumenical  endeavour  towards  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  by  tackling  such 
a divisive  topic,  as  the  ordination  of  women? 

The  answer  to  this  question  belongs  to  you  and  to  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  theme  of  the  ordination  of  women  could  be  beneficial  for  our 
common  goal,  which  is  the  unity  that  the  Lord  has  prayed  for.  And  further,  to  what  extent  our 
witness  to  the  world  - as  a divided  community  - will  help  the  world  believe  that  what  we  are 
preaching  is  the  truth. 

The  remark  that  William  Temple  made  in  1916  concerning  the  relationship  between  the  issue  of 
the  ordination  of  women  and  the  quest  for  visible  unity  of  the  Church  is  something  that  we  all  need 
to  reflect  carefully. 

The  Moderator  then  invited  Jane  Namugenyi  to  speak  on  the  position  taken  on  this  question  by 
the  Anglican  Church  of  Uganda.  The  position  of  her  Church  was  based  on  the  creation  of  both  men 
and  women  in  the  image  of  God.  She  noted  further  that  many  of  the  patterns  in  society  have 
developed  for  cultural  reasons,  and  need  to  be  critiqued  from  the  perspective  of  the  gospel  and 
God's  intention  for  humankind.  In  exploring  the  issue,  the  New  Testament  picture  of  the  role  of 
women  (e  g.  Phoebe)  had  been  important.  While  the  decision  to  ordain  women  coincided  with  the 
development  in  society  of  a greater  participation  of  women  in  the  professions  and  in  decision- 
making roles  - and  thus  reflects  a pattern  of  development  in  society  - it  is  clear  that  the  primary 
impulse  for  the  decision  to  ordain  women  was  the  re-examination  of  the  biblical  texts. 

Discussion 

An  intense  discussion  followed  the  presentations.  While  many  members  affirmed  the  need  to 
address  this  issue,  it  was  felt  that  consensus  was  unlikely  to  emerge  from  the  discussion,  although 
it  was  evident  that  there  was  a clear  mandate  that  it  be  taken  up.  However,  it  was  stressed  that  the 
discussion  should  take  place  in  the  context  of  living  with  differences.  The  participants  also 
emphasized  that  this  topic  should  be  conducted  by  Faith  and  Order  because  it  was  imperative  that 
the  biblical  and  theological  issues  be  discussed.  In  addition,  some  traditions  found  it  difficult  to 
see  the  issue  discussed  primarily  from  the  perspective  of  sociological  and  cultural  currents  in 
societies.  Theologically,  the  participants  noted  that  one  presupposition  for  the  approach  to  the 
question  was  the  understanding  of  “ordination”,  while  it  was  also  clear  that  the  question  needed 
to  be  raised  in  the  context  of  the  ministries  of  women  and  men  in  the  Church. 
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COMMON  DATE  OF  EASTER 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  presided.  Dagmar  Heller  began  by  explaining  that  Faith  and  Order  was  asked 
several  years  ago  by  the  consultation  in  Iasi  on  “Spirituality  for  our  Times”  and  then  by  the  WCC 
Executive  Committee  to  study  again  the  possibility  of  a common  date  for  Easter.  During  the 
consultation  on  this  issue,  held  in  1 997  in  Aleppo,  Syria,  parish  members  from  different  churches 
approached  the  participants  stressing  the  importance  of  this  ecumenical  issue.  Christians  celebrate 
Easter  on  two  different  dates  according  to  either  the  Gregorian  or  Julian  calendars.  Both  use  the 
same  rule:  Easter  is  to  be  celebrated  after  the  first  full  moon  after  the  equinox.  The  consultation 
in  Aleppo  proposed  a solution,  namely  sticking  to  the  Nicene  rule,  but  taking  neither  the  Gregorian 
or  Julian  calendar  to  determine  the  first  full  moon  of  the  equinox.  Rather,  it  proposed  the  use  of 
the  exact  astronomous  data  and  Jerusalem  as  the  point  of  determination. 

This  proposal  had  been  sent  to  all  member  churches  of  the  WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Faith  and  Order  has  been  monitoring  responses  and  has  received  positive  responses  from  many 
churches,  including,  for  example,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate. 
The  Lambeth  Conference  of  the  Anglican  Communion  had  also  considered  the  Aleppo  report,  and 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  will  be  doing  so.  The  recommendation  is  that  in  the  year  2001, 
when  the  dates  coincide,  we  should  hold  another  consultation  which  will  evaluate  the  discussion 
about  the  Aleppo  proposal  and  develop  some  strategy  for  moving  forward.  But  realistically,  it  is 
unlikely  that  agreement  can  be  expected  in  the  near  future  because  of  the  difficulties  which  this 
proposal  encounters  in  some  of  the  Orthodox  Churches. 

Discussion 

Participants  from  Orthodox  Churches  counseled  caution  with  regard  to  advocating  a change  with 
respect  to  a common  date  of  Easter  because  of  the  anti-ecumenical  mood  within  the  churches  and 
the  danger  of  schism,  should  a decision  to  change  be  taken.  Such  a change  affects  the  whole 
liturgical  calendar  and  is  not  easy  to  effect.  For  the  churches  in  the  Middle  East,  the  resolution  of 
the  issue  is  urgent.  The  Secretariat  was  urged  to  find  ways  of  encouraging  the  churches  in 
celebrating  Easter  together  in  2001. 

TOWARDS  A COMMON  CONFESSION  OF  THE  ONE  APOSTOLIC  FAITH 

Peter  Bouteneff  explained  that  the  study  originated  in  the  early  1980s.  Its  intention  was  to 
“develop  the  study  in  three  aspects:  common  recognition,  explication,  and  confession  of  the 
apostolic  faith”  in  order  to  explicate  together  the  common  apostolic  faith.  The  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  was  chosen  as  a lens  since  this  creed  contains  the  “core”  of  the  apostolic 
faith.  If  we  could  explain  it  together,  this  would  be  a step  forward  towards  the  recognition  of 
churches  by  each  other.  It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  help  us  to  mean  the  same  things  when  we 
confess  the  Creed.  In  1991  the  results  of  the  study  were  published  as  Confessing  the  One  Faith  and 
later,  in  1 996,  a study  guide  Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith  was  developed  in  order  to  help  the 
process  of  common  confessing  among  a wider  public;  both  publications  have  been  translated  into 
several  languages  (e  g.  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Korean;  the  study  guide  was  also  translated 
into  Arabic  and  Russian).  Confessing  the  One  Faith  is  almost  out  of  print;  there  will  be  a reprint 
with  two  changes,  including  an  updated  preface  by  Jean  Tillard.  Several  churches  mentioned  the 
use  of  a faulty  translation  of  the  Creed  in  both  texts,  and  this  problem  was  remedied  with  “errata” 
slips  in  the  Study  Guide  as  well  as  in  the  reprint  of  Confessing  the  One  Faith 
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With  regard  to  the  reception  of  these  texts,  Peter  Bouteneff  said  it  was  difficult  to  understand  why 
Faith  and  Order  has  not  received  more  responses,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  track  the 
reception  of  this  text,  although  the  document  has  been  widely  distributed.  One  hears  that  it  is 
widely  used  with  success,  and  the  Study  Guide  is  frequently  consulted  on  Faith  and  Order’s  site 
on  the  Internet.  The  Board  is  being  asked  to  see  if  there  is  a way  to  re-invigorate  the  study.  The 
question  of  faith  and  the  erosion  of  faith  has  arisen  in  the  last  days,  and  may  provide  an  impetus 
for  this  study. 

David  Yemba  said  that,  starting  with  Moshi,  it  was  clear  in  the  Plenary  Commission  that  the 
Apostolic  Faith  study  was  important  for  the  churches.  The  study  guide  Towards  Sharing  the  One 
Faith  was  also  well  received.  In  working  on  the  main  text  Confessing  the  One  Faith  and  in  sending 
out  the  short  study  guide,  it  was  made  clear  in  our  communication  to  the  churches  that  the  study 
guide  did  not  replace  Confessing  the  One  Faith.  We  continue  to  encourage  responses  to 
Confessing  the  One  Faith.  In  Istanbul,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  previous  Faith  and  Order  Board, 
it  was  evident  that  Faith  and  Order  should  continue  with  this  study  and  that  a small  group  should 
meet  to  analyse  the  responses  and  propose  a way  forward.  He  saw  at  least  two  aspects  of  future 
work,  the  Board’s  request  to  examine  the  responses,  and  to  continue  work  in  eliciting  responses 
from  the  churches.  In  the  text  on  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  there  is  a section  on  the 
apostolic  faith. 

Discussion 

Some  members  felt  that  the  dynamic  of  the  study  had  been  lost,  and  hoped  that  the  appropriate 
section  in  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  study  might  elicit  a response  to  the  wider 
concern.  The  integration  of  the  earlier  process  on  Confessing  the  Faith  around  the  World,  where 
churches  had  submitted  their  articulation  of  the  gospel  in  their  contexts,  was  seen  to  be  important. 
It  was  emphasised  that  the  document  on  Confessing  the  One  Faith  had  focused  on  the  content  of 
the  faith  rather  than  on  the  Nicene  Creed  itself,  yet  it  was  deemed  important  to  explore  how  the 
churches  experience  the  Creed  in  their  liturgical  life.  It  was  acknowledged  again  that  there  is  a 
crisis  of  faith,  and  beyond  a revitalization  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  study,  a suggestion  for  a 
consultation  on  “Christological  and  Trinitarian  Faith  Today”  was  proposed.  A need  for  continuing 
reflection  on  the  nature  and  processes  of  reception  was  seen  to  be  essential. 

UNITED  AND  UNITING  CHURCHES 

Tom  Best  introduced  the  united  and  uniting  churches,  and  explained  the  purose  and  nature  of  the 
work  with  this  “family”  of  churches.  Faith  and  Order’s  By-Laws  refer  to  churches  which  are 
actively  pursuing  union  proposals,  mandating  Faith  and  Order  to  assist  them  in  their  search  for 
union,  to  promote  common  reflection,  information  sharing  and  contacts  among  them,  and  to  help 
the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole  to  reflect  on  the  significance  of  their  search  for  visible  union. 

Faith  and  Order  fulfills  its  mandate  in  relation  to  the  united  and  uniting  churches  in  several  ways, 
including  holding  a major  international  consultation  for  and  with  them  each  five-seven  years  (most 
recently  in  Jamaica  in  1995)  and  by  publishing  each  two-three  years  a Survey  of  Church  Union 
Negotiations. 
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The  united  and  uniting  churches  are  perhaps  the  most  diverse  family  of  churches  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  There  are  very  old  unions  such  as  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  (formerly  the 
Prussian  Union)  which  brought  together  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches;  while  there  were 
political  aspects  to  this  union,  it  is  of  significance  in  foreshadowing  the  Leuenberg  Agreement. 
More  recently,  in  Canada,  the  United  Church  represents  a union  of  “mainstream”  churches  (such 
as  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist).  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  these 
denominations  and  others  including  the  Disciples  of  Christ  are  involved  in  union  discussions  and 
are  already  in  united  churches.  (These  unions  often  include  an  important  aspect  of 
contextualization  of  the  gospel,  as  several  missionary-founded  churches,  administered  largely  from 
abroad,  are  replaced  by  a single,  indigenous  church  body.)  Another  important  group  of  unions  has 
included  Anglican  churches  - and  thus  the  office  of  bishop  within  the  order  of  the  new  church  - 
as  in  the  Churches  of  North  India,  South  India,  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan.  Several  current  union 
proposals  (in  South  Africa,  Scotland,  and  Wales)  also  include  Anglicans.  Yet  another  group  of 
unions  is  those  within  the  same  church  family,  such  as  the  Lutheran  unions  in  North  America  and 
the  Presbyterian  union  in  the  United  States. 

Church  unions  are  important  ecclesially,  but  often  they  are  important  socially  as  well.  The 
formation  of  the  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa  in  1 994  has  been  a powerful  symbol 
of  the  search  for  racial  justice  and  reconciliation  in  that  land;  and  the  formation  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  has  restored  a unity  which  had  been  broken  by  the  U S.  Civil  War. 

In  the  united  churches  the  language  of  church  unity  takes  visible  form.  Martin  Cressey,  former 
moderator  of  Faith  and  Order’s  work  with  these  churches,  has  noted  that,  in  integrating  formerly- 
divided  church  structures,  they  represent  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  ecumenical  principle  of 
“mutual  accountability44.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a new  awareness  that  Edinburgh’s  (1937) 
understanding  of  “organic  union”  does  not  always  require  structural  integration.  The  term 
“organic”  refers  there  to  the  diversity  particular  to  a living  organism,  and  it  is  appropriate  at  some 
times  and  in  some  places  to  seek  other  ways  of  expressing  unity,  as  for  example  in  the  Consultation 
on  Church  Union  (COCU),  and  in  the  Disciples-UCC  Partnership. 

A number  of  Board  members  then  shared  their  insights  and  experiences  as  members  of  united  or 
uniting  churches.  Toska  Williams  spoke  of  the  Uniting  Church  in  Australia,  where  about  25  years 
ago  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Congregationalists  united  on  a “basis  of  union”. This  was  a 
confessional  statement;  this  did  not  try  to  identify  all  the  details  of  doctrinal  convergence,  but 
pointed  to  and  interpreted  the  sources  of  authority  upon  which  all  were  agreed.  There  have  been 
struggles,  she  noted,  over  the  role  of  the  Basis,  but  it  has  been  reaffirmed  as  the  “common  ground” 
for  the  union  and  still  provides  solid  guidance  at  times  of  controversy.  There  was  also  a liturgical 
“resource  book”  which  provides  some  basic  structure  for  worship;  within  the  church  there  is  a 
huge  variety  in  styles  of  worship,  but  this  has  been  experienced  as  an  enrichment  rather  than  as  a 
problem.  Some  people  still  remember  with  some  nostalgia  the  former  separate  churches. 

Jacob  Kurien  spoke  of  the  complex  situation  in  India.  The  Church  of  North  India  includes  Baptists 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Church  of  South  India;  the  Church  of  South  India  has  links  with 
the  Lutherans,  but  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  for  the  Church  of  North  India.  The  impulse  towards 
union  is  greater  when  no  single  church  appears  strong  enough  numerically  to  “go  on  its  own”.  In 
addition,  there  are  serious  questions  about  the  relation  between  “younger”  and  “older”  churches, 
with  the  cultures  of  the  older  churches  continuing  to  influence,  if  not  to  control,  that  of  the 
younger  ones.  In  addition,  mission  agencies,  through  funding  and  patterns  of  theological 
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formation,  continue  to  exert  strong  influence.  In  extreme  cases,  church  leadership  may  focus  more 
on  issues  of  funding  from  abroad  than  on  building  the  internal  life  of  the  local  church. 

David  Yemba  spoke  of  the  situation  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  (formerly  Zaire). 
Before  independence,  there  had  been  a Protestant  Council  of  the  Congo;  under  President  Mobutu’s 
political  influence  the  churches  were  “united”,  but  had  retained  their  identities  - as  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Disciples,  and  so  on  - as  distinct  “communities”  within  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire. 
Under  the  new  political  conditions  there  is  a trend  to  return  to  separate  denominations,  and  the 
churches  may  re-establish  the  Protestant  Council  of  the  Congo. 

John  Hind  spoke  about  a number  of  conversations  being  held  by  Anglican  churches,  the  most 
significant  with  regard  to  church  union  being  ARCIC  (the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  bilateral).  For 
those  concerned  with  Faith  and  Order  issues  within  the  Church  of  England,  a major  concern  is 
consistency  among  the  churches’  various  bilaterals  and  wider  dialogues  - particularly  where  issues 
of  intercommunion  are  involved  such  as  Sweden  and  the  Old  Catholics  of  Utrecht.  Does  the 
language  of  “intercommunion”  imply  a limited  vision  - presupposing  that,  because  churches 
existing  only  in  different  countries  are  involved,  no  structural  union  is  intended?  It  was  also  noted 
that  the  various  unions  involving  Anglicans  in  the  Indian  sub-continent  had  addressed  questions 
of  episcopacy  in  quite  different  ways.  These  raised  issues  for  the  Church  of  England,  as  do  the 
current  discussions  in  South  Africa  and  Wales,  as  well  as  with  Methodists  in  England. 

Anglicans  in  Britain  and  Ireland  are  engaged  in  conversations  with  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Germany  and  with  French  Protestants,  and  in  Britain  and  Ireland  with  Moravians  While  these 
involve  no  direct  structural  implications,  they  do  involve  issues  of  recognition  and  taking  concrete 
further  steps  towards  manifesting  unity. 

The  Porvoo  Agreement  is  most  significant  in  terms  of  what  Anglicans  in  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
able  actually  to  do.  Porvoo  fills  in  some  (though  not  all)  of  the  “gaps”  left,  for  example,  in  previous 
relations  with  the  Church  of  Sweden.  There  are  commitments  towards  mutual  consultation  and 
shared  supervision  of  common  “territories”.  Porvoo  raises  questions  also  for  churches  which  exist 
in  the  same  place;  it  is  now  leading  to  a fresh  assessment  of  the  Bonn  Agreement  with  Old 
Catholics. 

Areas  of  Anglican  concern  in  these  discussions  include:  (1)  the  fact  that  sacramental  communion 
(“full  communion”)  must  have  implications  beyond  itself;  (2)  episcopacy  - which  is  not  simply 
about  whether  there  is  a visible  “episcopal”  structure:  for  example,  how  is  the  role  of  the 
episcopate  understood  within  and  in  relation  to  apostolicity?  What  about  the  question  of 
succession?  There  is,  notably,  a wide  variety  of  interpretations  of  episcopacy  within  Anglicanism 
as  a whole;  (3)  the  need  for  more  clarity  about  the  “marks”  of  full  visible  unity  - once  we  agree  on 
where  we  are  going,  do  certain  anomalies  become  bearable  on  the  way? 

Discussion 

Following  these  comments,  discussion  focused  on  the  issue  of  “living  with  anomaly”  on  the  way 
to  fuller  manifestations  of  church  unity.  It  was  noted  that  agreement  in  one  region  was  not 
necessarily  transferable  to  other  regions  of  the  world,  even  when  the  same  church  “partners”  are 
involved.  The  role  of  Christian  World  Communions  was  raised  in  relation  to  local  church  union 
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processes,  bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations,  and  other  inter-church  activities.  Could 
Christian  World  Communions  offer  encouragement  to  churches  engaged  in  union  discussions? 

BILATERAL  DIALOGUES 

Faith  and  Order  and  the  Bilateral  Dialogues 

John  Radano 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  WCC  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  is  in  organizing  the 
multilateral  dialogue.  But  the  Commission  undertakes  a variety  of  other  activities.  Among  these 
are  the  particular  ways  in  which  Faith  and  Order  engages  the  bilateral  dialogues.  The  purpose  of 
the  paper  is  to  speak  of  a few  aspects  of  Faith  and  Order's  relationship  to  the  bilateral  dialogues. 

I.  The  Present  Context  of  Faith  and  Order  Work 

But  before  doing  that,  I would  like  to  point  out  two  factors  concerning  the  present  context  in 
which  this  new  Faith  and  Order  finds  itself.  One  involves  the  time  in  history  in  which  it  meets.  The 
second  concerns  the  health  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

First,  this  new  commission  will  serve  during  the  seven-year  period  1999  to  (approximately)  2005. 
The  bulk  of  its  work  therefore  will  be  done  in  the  21st  century  and  the  third  millennium.  This  is 
the  first  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  21st  century.  In  a certain  sense  this  change  from  the 
20th  to  the  21st  century,  from  the  2nd  to  the  3rd  millennium,  suggests  an  occasion  for  reflection 
and  assessment  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  ecumenical  movement  during  the  20th  century, 
even  if  we  cannot  do  that  here.  In  the  Catholic  Church  this  has  been  articulated  in  the  Apostolic 
Letter  Tertio  millennio  adveniente  of  Pope  John  Paul  n,  on  preparing  for  the  third  millennium. 
“The  approaching  end  of  the  second  millennium”,  he  said,  “demands  of  everyone  an  examination 
of  conscience  and  the  promotion  of  fitting  ecumenical  initiatives,  so  that  we  can  celebrate  the 
Great  Jubilee,  if  not  completely  united,  at  least  much  closer  to  overcoming  the  divisions  of  the 
second  millennium.”  As  the  20th  century  closes,  are  we  closer  to  overcoming  those  divisions? 
More  specifically,  what  has  been  Faith  and  Order's  contribution  to  that  goal?  To  what 
achievements  and  ecumenical  advances  has  it  contributed?  What  can  it  offer  to  the  ecumenists  of 
the  21st  century  as  a basis  on  which  they  can  build,  and  seek  further  advances  in  the  next  century? 

Secondly,  this  commission  meets  in  a very  mixed  ecumenical  context.  On  the  one  hand,  some  have 
said  that  the  ecumenical  movement  is  in  crisis.  Some  have  spoken  of  the  possibility  of  a split  in 
the  ecumenical  movement  over  certain  issues.  For  many,  the  crisis  was  illustrated  in  the  tensions 
experienced  in  the  WCC  Assembly  at  Harare  last  December  concerning  Orthodox  participation 
in  the  Assembly.  In  response  to  current  difficulties  and  crises  within  the  ecumenical  movement, 
the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  published  in  1998,  strongly  recommended  that  two  general  priorities 
be  continued  in  the  period  1999-2005:  one,  the  commitment  of  both  WCC  and  RCC  “to  a 
common,  integrated  vision  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement  which  tries  in  its  diversity  of 
expressions,  emphases  and  activities,  to  hold  together  the  interrelated  dimensions  of  the  churches' 
faith  and  life,  mission,  witness  and  service”,  and  the  other,  that  “the  Joint  Working  Group  should 
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be  alert  to  those  tensions  which  may  threaten  the  coherence  of  the  movement  in  its  diversity”.1 
Threats  to  the  coherence  of  the  ecumenical  movement  are  proximate  enough  to  us  so  that  we  need 
to  be  on  the  alert.  Faith  and  Order  has  experienced  a struggle  over  the  last  decade  in  terms  of  its 
role  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  If  Faith  and  Order’s  role  were  diminished,  the  coherence  and 
health  of  the  ecumenical  movement  would  be  diminished. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  positively,  important  achievements  have  been  recently  registered,  even 
in  1999.  For  example,  the  Joint  Declaration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  between  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  now  officially  approved  by  both,  in  our  view 
virtually  resolves  an  issue  over  which  much  conflict  developed  in  the  16th  century.  Also, 
Christological  questions  which  led  to  divisions  of  Christians  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  have 
been,  we  believe,  virtually  resolved.  Popes  and  the  Patriarchs  of  several  Oriental  Orthodox 
Churches  have  signed  joint  declarations,  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  said,  “declaring  our  common  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  man”.2 

One  can  say  that,  with  all  the  tensions  it  faces  today,  the  ecumenical  movement  has  created  a new 
context  in  which  divided  Christians  relate  to  each  other.  In  the  past  the  relations  between  the 
ancestors  of  our  communities  have  been  characterized  and  dominated  by  conflict  and 
confrontation,  and  preceded  or  followed  by  divisions.  As  the  21st  century  begins,  while  there  is 
still  conflict  and  confrontation,  and  tensions  existing  between  separated  Christians,  the  dominant 
context  in  which  engage  each  other  today  is  characterized  by  a spirit  of  dialogue  in  which  they 
seek,  often  in  pain  and  frustration,  but  hopefully  with  patience,  to  know  and  express  together 
God’s  saving  truth,  and  struggle  to  respond  together  to  the  will  of  Christ  for  his  followers, 
including  response  to  his  prayer  “that  they  may  all  be  one  . . . so  that  the  world  may  believe”  (John 
17:21).  And  to  this  progress  both  Faith  and  Order  and  the  bilaterals  have  each  contributed 
significantly. 

II.  Faith  and  Order:  Contacts  and  Interchange  with  Bilaterals 

Faith  and  Order  came  into  being  in  the  20th  century  and  was  well  established  by  the  time  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  was  held.  One  result  of  the  commitment  of  ecumenism  fostered  by  the 
Vatican  Council  was  an  emphasis  on  bilateral  dialogues  as  one  of  the  important  instruments  for 
working  toward  the  unity  of  Christians.  Some  tensions  developed  as  there  were  different 
approaches  between  the  WCC  sponsored  multilateral  dialogue  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  the  variety 
of  bilateral  dialogues  sponsored  by  two  Churches  or  Christian  World  Communions  (CWCs). 

Today  we  find  that  these  two  forms  of  dialogue  can  and  must  support  each  other.  Each  has 
strengths  and  limits.  In  a bilateral  dialogue  two  communities  can  deal  directly  and  intensely  with 
a particular  issue  or  doctrine  over  which  their  ancestors  separated  centuries  ago,  as  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  did  in  producing  the  Joint  Declaration.  In  the  Faith  and 
Order  multilateral  dialogue,  a broad  range  of  Christian  traditions  can  reflect  together  on 
fundamental  aspects  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  they  did  in  producing  the  convergence  text  Baptism, 


1 Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Seventh 
Report.  Geneva-Rome  1998.  Geneva:  WCC  Publications  1998,  p.  22. 

2 Ut  unum  sint  62. 
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Eucharist  and  Ministry . The  two  forms  of  dialogue  often  complement  each  other  in  their  service 
to  the  one  ecumenical  movement. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  relates  to  the  bilateral  dialogues  in  several  ways.  These  include, 
first,  sending  observers  to  some  of  the  bilateral  dialogues.  For  example,  there  has  been  over  many 
years  a Faith  and  Order  observer  at  meetings  of  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International 
Commission  (ARCIC).  A Faith  and  Order  observer  also  attended  the  meetings  of  the  second  phase 
of  dialogue  between  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(1984-1988).  Some  interchange  can  take  place  in  these  situations.  Second,  Faith  and  Order 
participates  in  the  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations  which  is  initiated  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
periodically,  by  the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions'.  When  it  believes 
a forum  meeting  could  be  beneficial,  that  conference  asks  the  WCC  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat 
to  organize  it.  In  fact,  the  suggestion  for  a forum  on  bilateral  conversations  was  first  made  by  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  welcomed  by  the  CWCs.  Since  1978,  the  forum  has  met 
seven  times.  Among  its  various  purposes  are  to  review  recent  developments  in  bilateral 
conversations,  and  a central  purpose  is  to  keep  the  multilateral  dialogue  (of  Faith  and  Order),  and 
the  bilateral  dialogues  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  to  promote  interaction  between  bilateral  and 
multilateral  discussion.  The  forum,  in  fact,  has  been  something  of  a gauge  of  ecumenical 
convergence,  illustrating  where  progress  has  taken  place.  Third,  Faith  and  Order  also  brings  its 
multilateral  experience  into  a particular  kind  of  bilateral  relationship,  namely  the  Joint  Working 
Group  (JWG)  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  which  has 
existed  since  1965.  A representative  of  Faith  and  Order  is  usually  present  at  the  JWG  meetings, 
and  at  the  two  Executive  Committee  meetings  during  the  year.  The  Joint  Working  Group,  over  the 
years,  has  published  a number  of  significant  studies,  and  Faith  and  Order  representatives  have 
participated  in  the  drafting  and  evolution  of  these  studies.  Some  examples  of  these  are  studies  on 
The  Notion  of  ‘Hierarchy  of  Truths  ’ - An  Ecumenical  Interpretation  and  The  Church:  Local  and 
Universal1 2.  Fourth,  Faith  and  Order  is  supporting,  even  financially,  the  publication  this  year  of  a 
major  collection  of  reports  of  Bilateral  Dialogues  completed  from  1984-1999  under  the  title 
Growth  in  Agreement  II. 

IQ.  Fostering  the  Coherence  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement 

I suggest  that  Faith  and  Order’s  “dialogue”  with  the  bilaterals,  if  we  may  call  it  that,  has,  perhaps 
especially  now,  great  significance  in  the  context  of  contributing  to  the  coherence  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  and  for  supporting  ecumenical  advances. 

This  engagement  between  Faith  and  Order  and  the  bilaterals  has  been  of  great  importance,  for 
example,  for  the  development  of  two  Faith  and  Order  studies:  Baptism,  Eucharist,  Ministry  (BEM) 
(1 982),  and  the  recent  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  ( 1 998).  And  the  Forum  for  Bilateral 
Conversations  has  been  an  important  instrument  in  relating  Faith  and  Order  to  the  bilaterals  and 
to  fostering  coherence  between  them. 


1 Some  discussion  of  this  is  found  in  my  article  "The  Bilateral  Forum  and  the  Joint  Working  Group",  Faith  and 
Order  in  Moshi.  The  1996  Commission  Meeting,  Alan  Falconer  (ed),  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  177,  Geneva:  WCC 
Publications  1998,  pp.  205-212. 

2 Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  150,  Geneva:  WCC  Publications  1990. 
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In  regard  to  the  development  ofBEM,  the  Fourth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations  (1985)  noted 
the  interrelationship  and  the  interchange  between  BEM  and  the  bilaterals.  BEM,  it  said,  “has 
profited  from  the  work  and  insights  of  bilaterals  (cf.  Preface  to  BEM),  and  a number  of  recent 
reports  of  bilaterals  refer  explicitly  (and  in  a positive  way)  to  BEM.  Interrelation  is  happening  and 
it  is  important  that  this  shall  continue  during  the  years  to  come”1.  The  report  also  spoke  of  the 
interchange  as  convergences  developed  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry: 

“As  the  documents  have  passed  through  various  stages  of  development,  influence  has 
passed  to  and  fro  - through  papers  and  personnel  - among  the  bilateral  texts  and  with 
BEM.”2 

In  regard  to  the  recent  Faith  and  Order  study  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church, 
developments  in  both  the  Faith  and  Order  and  in  the  bilaterals  have  influenced  this  evolution. 

To  illustrate,  in  1985,  the  Fourth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations  stated  that  the  convergences 
between  the  bilaterals  and  multilateral  dialogues  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  testify  to  an 
ever  increasing  extent  to  the  importance  of  exploring  the  nature  of  the  Church3.  In  1989,  Faith  and 
Order’s  analysis  of  the  Churches’  responses  to  BEM,  showed  that  the  responses  revealed  “various 
understandings  of  the  Church....;  in  the  light  of  the  Lima  document  to  which  Christian  Churches 
throughout  the  world  are  responding,  a new  momentum  is  given  to  the  search  for  common 
perspectives  on  ecclesiology”4.  In  1990,  the  Fifth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations  which  focused 
on  the  understanding  of  the  Church  emerging  in  the  bilateral  dialogues  found  that  “almost  all  the 
bilateral  dialogues  in  the  last  ten  years  have  moved  toward  work  on  ecclesiology”5.  It  found 
“remarkable  ..  the  degree  of  convergence  in  the  way  they  speak  about  both  the  nature  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Church”6  It  noted  that  “the  notion  of  koinonia  is  central  in  the  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  church  in  almost  all  dialogues”7  in  fact  it  is  the  “fundamental  understanding  of  the 
Church  emerging  from  the  bilateral  dialogues”8.  The  Fifth  Forum  stated  that  “the  exploration  of 
the  Church  as  koinonia  has  led  to  an  awareness  that  those  who  are  baptized  ...  already  experience 
a ‘certain  but  imperfect  communion’”9  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  “We  believe  that  it  is  within 
this  perspective  of  koinonia  that  the  outstanding  differences  are  most  likely  to  be  resolved”10.  In 
1993,  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  focused  on  koinonia.  Its  message  said  “the 
deeper  koinonia  which  is  our  goal  is  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  The  Church 
is  called  to  be  a sign  and  instrument  of  this  all  encompassing  will  of  God,  the  summing  up  of  all 
things  in  Christ ...  Only  a Church  itself  being  healed  can  convincingly  proclaim  healing  to  the 


1 Fourth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversation  Report.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  125,  Geneva:  WCC  Publications 
1985,  p.  6. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  7. 

3 FourthForum,  pp.  7-13. 

Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990:  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses.  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  149,  Geneva:  WCC  1990,  p.  147. 

5 Fifth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversation  Report,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  156,  Geneva:  WCC  1991,  p.  45. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  46. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  48. 

10  Ibid.  p.  49. 
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world”1.  And  in  1998,  the  recent  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  181  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church  said  that 

“All  the  major  documents  issued  by  Faith  and  Order  contribute  in  some  way  or  other  to  the 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church...  . In  its  turn  Faith  and  Order 
receives  constantly  insights  about  the  unity  to  which  God  calls  us  from  responses  of  the 
churches  to  its  studies,  the  results  of  the  bilateral  dialogues...”  (etc)2. 

IV.  Observations 

It  seems  to  me  that  Faith  and  Order’s  continuing  commitment  to  the  ecclesiology  study,  which  has 
now  seen  its  first  fruit  in  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  (1998),  can  make  a critical 
contribution  not  only  to  the  ecumenical  search  for  common  perspectives  on  the  Church,  but  also 
to  a “common  integrated  vision  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement”  and  to  the  “coherence  of  the 
ecumenical  movement”,  signalled  by  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  as  its 
priorities  for  1999-2005. 

Its  reception  comes  before  us  as  an  urgent  question  from  Faith  and  Order's  own  work;  the 
ecclesiology  study  is  in  fact  a direct  sequel  to  BEM; 

it  is  clear  from  the  bilaterals  that  the  focus  on  ecclesiology  is  timely  and  urgent  for 
preparing  further  advances  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  Forum  on  Bilateral 
Conversations  has  helped  bring  these  developments  to  our  attention; 
the  study  on  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”  relates  to  so  many  other  critical 
issues.  It  is  within  the  Church  that  the  apostolic  faith  is  known  and  understood,  and  lived; 
that  the  word  of  God  is  proclaimed  and  the  sacraments  administered.  It  is  by  the  Church 
that  mission  and  service  to  the  world  is  undertaken.  How  critical  is  it  then  to  be  clear  on 
what  is  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church? 

I would  like  to  express  the  hope  that  just  as  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  was  one  of  the 
significant  and  historical  events  of  the  20th  century,  that  an  eventually  new  improved  and  revised 
Faith  and  Order  text  on  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”,  developed  some  years  ahead,  can 
be  one  of  the  historical  events  of  the  early  part  of  the  21st  century. 

With  new  developments  coming  as  a result  of  bilaterals  (for  example,  T he  Joint  Declaration  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Justification)  and  with  the  continuing  development  of  Faith  and  Order  studies,  the 
ongoing  interaction  of  the  two  can  assist  the  Christians  of  the  21st  century  to  take  serious  steps 
toward  reconciliation  and  unity. 

Discussion 

The  following  points  were  made:  Faith  and  Order  work  benefits  from  the  results  of  the  bilateral 
dialogues,  eg.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  intentionally  drew  from  those;  the  Joint 
Declaration  - its  purpose  and  role  within  the  Lutheran-Catholic  dialogue;  the  need  to  clarify  the 


1 On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia:  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  T.F.  Best 
and  G.  Gassmann  (eds).  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  166,  Geneva:  WCC  1994.  Message,  pp.  225-227,  here  p.  226. 

2 The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church:  A stage  on  the  way  to  a common  statement.  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 
181,  Geneva,  WCC  1998,  p.  5. 
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ecclesial  status  of  the  bodies  involved  in  dialogues;  the  precise  intention  of  dialogues,  ranging 
from  mutual  enrichment  to  church  union;  the  notion  of  “differentiated  consensus”  as  a necessary 
stage  on  the  way  - the  example  of  ARCIC  was  given  where  in  the  latest  agreed  statement  the  role 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  exercising  some  form  of  primacy  in  relation  to  the  Anglican  Communion 
is  different  from  the  form  of  exercising  primacy  envisaged  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  the 
relation  between  local  and  international  bilaterals  and  the  issue  of  coherence;  and  the  need  to 
address  the  issue  of  compatibility  and  consistency  among  all  bilateral  dialogues. 

The  Director  noted  that  a further  volume  of  Growth  in  Agreement  will  be  published.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  Neville  Callam  moved,  seconded  by  Turid  Karlsen  Seim,  that  the  three  editors 
(Jeffrey  Gros,  William  Rusch,  and  Harding  Meyer)  be  warmly  thanked  for  their  work  on  behalf  of 
Faith  and  Order  with  regard  to  the  volume,  and  that  this  editing  project  be  commended.  The 
motion  was  carried  unanimously,  with  William  Rusch  abstaining. 

Neville  Callam  also  moved,  seconded  by  Turid  Karlsen  Seim,  that  Faith  and  Order  approach  the 
General  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  with  regard  to  observers  from  Faith  and 
Order  attending  bilateral  meetings.  This  motion  was  carried  with  one  opposing  vote. 

WORSHIP  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  moderated  the  session.  Tom  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller  introduced  the  work  on 
worship  in  relation  to  the  search  for  Christian  unity,  as  undertaken  since  the  Faith  and  Order  World 
Conference  (Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993)  under  the  moderatorship  of  Rev.  Dr  Janet  Crawford, 
and  presented  proposals  for  future  efforts  in  this  area. 

This  study,  they  noted,  resumes  earlier  Faith  and  Order  work  on  worship  in  relation  to  unity. 
Notably  it  has  brought  theologians,  church  musicians  and  worship  leaders  into  discussion  with 
liturgists.  An  initial  consultation  at  Ditchingham,  England  in  1994  had  explored  the  ecumenical 
significance  of  the  increasingly  common  patterns  of  Christian  worship  (the  “ordo”),  had  examined 
the  inculturation  of  Christian  worship  in  relation  to  local  unity  (as  well  as  seeking  to  establish 
criteria  for  inculturation),  and  had  reviewed  examples  from  around  the  world  of  how  worship  is 
fostering  the  search  for  Christian  unity. 

Dagmar  Heller  reported,  in  more  detail,  on  the  second  meeting  in  the  series,  held  at  Faverges, 
France  in  1997,  focused  on  the  process  of  baptism.  This  had  built  on  the  work  done  at 
Ditchingham,  applying  the  reflections  on  “ordo”  to  the  process  of  baptism,  developing  issues  of 
the  inculturation  and  contextualization  of  baptism,  and  exploring  the  significance  of  baptism  for 
understanding  Christian  ethics.  Applying  the  model  of  “ordo”  to  baptism  could  help  with  issues 
of  baptismal  recognition:  putting  baptism  within  the  context  of  a life-long  process  could  help 
churches  which  baptize  only  adults  to  recognize  the  baptism  of  infants  as  performed  in  other 
churches. 

Results  from  both  meetings  have  been  published  by  the  WCC  and  in  academic  journals,  gaining 
considerable  attention  also  within  the  community  of  liturgists. 

The  work  done  at  Ditchingham  and  Faverges  had  been  welcomed  by  the  Board  at  its  meetings  in 
Aleppo  (1995)  and  Istanbul  (1998)  respectively.  In  response,  the  Board  had  in  Istanbul  mandated 
a small  planning  meeting  of  Faith  and  Order  commissioners  and  advisors  to  “identify  and  explicate 
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the  baptism  issue  raised  in  the  Faverges  consultation...”,  and  this  had  been  held  at  the 
Communaute  de  Grandchamp,  near  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  in  July  1998. 

Tom  Best  then  presented  the  report  from  the  planning  meeting,  entitled  Faith  and  Order  Work  on 
Worship  (with  special  reference  to  Baptism)  in  Relation  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church  (see  Appendix 
ID).  The  planning  group  had  considered  work  already  done  by  Faith  and  Order  as  well  as  studies 
underway  elsewhere,  for  example  through  the  LWF  and  the  Strasbourg  Institute,  and  had  prepared 
a detailed  proposal  for  consideration  by  the  Board  in  Toronto.  This  proposed  study  programme 
on  baptism  includes  three  principal  components: 

1 . A consultation  on  sacrament  and  sacramentality,  with  a focus  on  baptism; 

2.  The  publication  of  baptismal  liturgies  in  use  by  the  churches  today,  together  with 
commentary  by  experts  from  the  respective  churches;  and 

3.  A survey  of  the  churches’  practice  of  Christian  formation  and  nurture,  both  before  and  after 
the  water-rite  itself. 

Two  additional  components  were  proposed  in  order  to  bring  the  baptism  study  in  relation  to  other 
work  being  undertaken  by  Faith  and  Order: 

4.  Further  consideration  of  Christian  ethics  in  relation  to  baptism,  this  discussion  to  be 
promoted  among  theologians,  ethicists  and  liturgists;  and 

5.  Reflection  on  the  role  of  baptism  in  fostering  Christian  unity  in  relation  to  ethnic  and 
national  identity. 

The  report  of  the  planning  group  was  received  with  enthusiastic  appreciation.  In  responding  to  it 
Board  members  emphasised  the  importance  of  baptism  as  a basis  for  the  churches’  mutual 
recognition  and  ecumenical  engagement,  and  explored  briefly  the  relation  of  baptism  to  Christian 
ethics.  The  programme  proposals  were  approved  without  change  for  forwarding  to  the  WCC 
Programme  Comittee. 

Terry  MacArthur  was  invited  to  describe  his  work  in  preparing  and  assisting  worship  for  the  World 
Council.  He  described  his  role  as  not  defending  ‘ecumenical  worship’,  but  planning  and 
implementing  worship  events  for  people  who  gather  in  this  ecumenical  setting.  He  was  responsible 
for  putting  together  the  Assembly  Worship  Book.  He  thinks  that  Faith  and  Order  has  taken  up  the 
issue  of  ecumenical  worship  again  so  that  there  can  be  reflection  of  what  has  been  done  together 
in  worship. 

Worship  workshops,  or  music  workshops,  are  held  around  the  world  as  opportunities  present 
themselves.  These  meetings  also  reflect  on  what  happens  when  we  pray.  There  will  be  a meeting 
in  October  1999  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  will  focus  on  worship  and  the  arts  in  an  urban  context. 

The  former  Working  Group  on  Worship  had  asked  for  a small  meeting  on  gesture  in  worship. 
What  can  we  learn  from  the  manner  in  which  we  pray?  What  can  we  learn  from  one  another 
through  sharing  our  gestures  of  worship? 
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The  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycles  For  All  God's  People  and  With  All  God's  People  had  become 
outdated.  Terry  MacArthur  is  working  on  a proposal  for  sharing  the  Prayer  Cycle  on  the  Web.  It 
could  be  an  opportunity  to  work  with  other  agencies  which  prepare  and  use  such  material  and  be 
a way  of  placing  ‘an  ecumenical  altar’  on  the  Internet.  In  urgent  situations,  prayers  could  quickly 
go  on-line  so  that  people  in  local  churches  could  use  material  from  the  region  where  a disaster  has 
occurred. 

Terry  MacArthur  said  that  in  his  formation  he  had  learned  that  theology  has  to  do  with  words.  He 
had  learned  from  his  work  at  the  WCC  that  theology  can  be  learned  from  a picture,  or  from  the 
rhythm  of  the  feet.  There  are  other  theologies  at  work  in  the  world,  which  have  the  possibility  of 
uniting  or  of  dividing.  Could  Faith  and  Order  find  ways  to  worship  in  and  out  of  the  studies?  What 
if  the  Apostolic  Faith  Study  were  portrayed  visually  by  artists?  What  if  musical  settings  were 
shared?  What  if  every  congregation  used  the  sermon  of  St  John  Chrysostom  on  Easter  2001 , and 
that  the  Orthodox  announced  in  their  congregations  that  other  churches  were  using  it?  These  are 
all  provocative  ideas  to  urge  Faith  and  Order  to  consider  other  ways  of  presenting  their  studies. 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  noted  three  points  arising  for  discussion: 

Proposal  for  a consultation  on  gesture  in  worship 
Use  of  the  Web  for  the  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle 
How  can  we  use  worship  as  a methodology  for  theology? 

Some  members  expressed  enthusiasm  for  the  development  of  worship  as  methodology,  though 
others  cautioned  against  such  a utilitarian  approach  to  worship.  It  was  clear  that  any  exploration 
of  gesture  will  involve  a significant  encounter  with  the  specific  context  of  the  gesture,  and  would 
lead  to  an  examination  of  the  relations  between  worship  and  contextuality.  An  appeal  to  consider 
the  different  qualities  of  silence  within  worship  was  made. 

WEEK  OF  PRAYER  FOR  CHRISTIAN  UNITY 

Dagmar  Heller  noted  that  the  preparation  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  is  a joint 
project  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  Each  year  a 
local  ecumenical  group  prepares  a draft  text,  which  is  revised  at  the  International  Preparatory 
Group  meeting  and  then  sent  for  local  adaptation  to  WCC  member  churches,  councils  of  churches 
and  other  ecumenical  partners,  and  Roman  Catholic  Bishops’  Conferences.  The  initial  draft  of  the 
Week  of  Prayer  text  for  2001  is  being  prepared  by  a group  in  Romania,  and  the  international 
preparatory  team  will  meet  to  revise  the  material  in  October  1999  in  Vulcan,  Romania,  as  guests 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Romania. 

She  noted  that  there  are  regions  in  which  there  is  a decline  in  interest  in  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and 
some  more  creative  ideas  are  needed  to  encourage  churches  to  do  more  than  pray  for  unity  once 
a year.  Another  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  might  give  some  consideration  to  this  matter. 

Experiences  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  in  the  Middle  East,  Romania,  Canada,  Argentina  and  India  were 
shared. 
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THE  WATERLOO  DECLARATION  OF  THE  CANADIAN  LUTHERAN- ANGLIC  AN 
DIALOGUE 

The  session  was  chaired  by  Jean  Tillard.  The  moderator  welcomed  two  guests  and  invited  them 
to  introduce  the  proposal  for  full  communion  between  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  and  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada.  Rev.  Canon  Alyson  Barnett-Cowan,  Faith  and  Worship 
Office,  Anglican  Church  of  Canada  (ACC),  and  Bishop  William  Huras,  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Canada  (ELCIC) 

Ajoint  working  group  had  been  established  some  years  ago  to  implement  a movement  towards  full 
communion  between  these  two  churches  who  had  shared  interim  eucharistic  hospitality  and  a 
limited  exchange  of  ministers  in  rural  areas.  Alyson  Barnett-Cowan  recalled  that,  while  there  had 
been  tensions,  there  had  never  been  any  formal  condemnations  between  these  two  churches.  The 
Waterloo  Declaration  is  a draft  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  full  communion  by  the  year  2001 . 
Already  over  a dozen  synods  of  the  ACC  have  approved  the  proposal  and  the  ELCIC  gave  approval 
at  the  national  level  by  a margin  of  90-95%.  In  previous  studies  the  dialogue  had  reached 
agreement  on  matters  of  justification,  the  sacraments,  ordination  and  authority.  Canon  Barnett- 
Cowan  and  Bishop  Huras  presented  the  main  lines  of  the  proposed  agreement  and  invited 
questions  from  the  Board. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  PROGRAMME  OF  FAITH  AND  ORDER 

The  Moderator  proposed  that  a small  group  be  established  to  draw  up  recommendations  for  the 
Programme  Committee  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee  and  which  would  report  back  at  a later 
session.  The  Moderator  then  invited  members  to  make  proposals  and  to  comment  on  possible 
programmes  for  Faith  and  Order  for  the  next  period.  The  Board  nominated  Donna  Geernaert, 
Katharine  Sakenfeld,  Hermen  Shastri,  Tom  Best  and  the  Director  to  be  part  of  the 
Recommendations  Task  Force. 

In  the  discussion,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  a need  to  set  priorities.  The  distinction  was  made 
between  ongoing  projects  and  studies,  and  new  issues  which  emerged  from  the  Harare  Assembly, 
bilateral  dialogues  and  from  bodies  related  to  Faith  and  Order.  A further  distinction  was  made 
between  studies  which  might  lead  to  consensus,  convergence  or  differentiated  consensus. 

The  main  topics  identified  were  ecclesiology,  confessing  the  apostolic  faith,  hermeneutics, 
worship,  spirituality,  ethnicity  and  nationalism,  Mary,  the  ordination  of  women,  and  issues  raised 
in  the  commentary  of  BEM.  It  was  stressed  that  theological  anthropology  was  an  underlying 
common  theme  of  the  studies  on  ordination  of  women,  ethnicity  and  human  sexuality. 

Extensive  discussion  took  place  on  the  parameters  of  the  studies,  on  time  scales,  and  on  the  human 
and  financial  resources  available  for  the  studies. 

At  a later  session,  the  Recommendations  Task  Force  presented  a draft  proposal  for  programmes 
1999-2003.  After  extensive  discussion,  the  Board  unanimously  approved  the  following  text  for 
transmittal  to  the  Programme  Committee  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee. 
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FAITH  AND  ORDER  COMMISSION 
Programme  1999  - 2003 


Preamble 

The  Faith  and  Order  Board  at  its  meeting  at  Emmanuel  College,  Toronto,  Canada  (15-24  June 
1999)  considered  the  future  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  for  the  period  1999-2003. 
In  its  deliberations,  it  examined  those  issues  which  had  been  the  subject  of  work  in  the  period 
1991-1998  and  which  needed  further  development.  The  Board  explored  recommendations  from 
the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (Santiago  de  Compostela  1993)  and  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  (Moshi  1996)  which  had  yet  to  be 
addressed.  Attention  was  paid  to  the  recommendations  from  the  WCC  Eighth  Assembly  (Harare 
1998),  especially  as  identified  by  the  Programme  Guidelines  Report  and  the  Policy  Reference  I 
Committee  Report.  The  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  also  shared  the  issues  identified 
by  their  churches  and  councils  of  churches  as  important  for  furthering  the  manifestation  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church  which  is  God's  gift.  As  the  Board  struggled  to  identify  the  appropriate  issues 
which  need  to  be  addressed,  it  did  so  conscious  of  the  new  collaborative  structures  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

1 . Mandate  (Faith  and  Order  By-Laws) 

To  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of 
visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  common  life 
in  Christ  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe. 

2.  Tasks  in  Pursuit  of  the  Mandate  (WCC  Central  Committee  1997) 

(i)  To  facilitate  churches  and  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  addressing  doctrinal  and 
theological  issues  and  related  practices  which  "enshrine  them",  historically  connected  with  the 
division  and  unity  of  the  Church. 

(ii)  To  integrate  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  ethical  issues  into  ongoing  theological 
discussion  on  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

(iii)  To  examine  and  encourage  steps  being  taken  by  churches  and  groups  of  churches  towards 
unity. 

(iv)  To  identify  and  explore  characteristics  of  ecumenical  spirituality  and  the  ecumenical 
significance  of  the  variations  of  Christian  spirituality. 

(v)  To  encourage  the  renewal  of  the  churches  through  the  sharing  of  worship  resources  and 
worshipping  together  ecumenically. 

After  intensive  discussion,  the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order  recommends  to  the  Programme 
Committee  that  the  following  studies,  consultations  and  other  work  be  undertaken. 

Task  1 To  facilitate  churches  and  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  addressing  doctrinal  and 

theological  issues  and  related  practices  which  “enshrine  them  ”,  historically 
connected  with  the  division  and  unity  of  the  Church 
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This  task  involves  theological  analysis  of  church-dividing  doctrinal  issues  through  research, 
consultations  and  publications.  It  includes  analysis  of  studies  and  initiatives  in  bilateral  and 
multilateral  dialogues  to  explicate  the  agenda  and  insights  of  the  churches,  and  facilitate  churches 
in  their  work  as  well  as  the  publication,  translation,  reception  and  promotion  of  consultations 
reports  and  studies.  Specific  internal  and  external  partners  are  determined  by  each  particular  study. 

i.  Ecclesiology 

The  Study  Report  of  the  Board,  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church,  was  published  in  1998 
and  is  being  widely  distributed  in  the  working  languages  of  the  WCC  and  in  other  languages.  The 
Board  is  establishing  a group  to  receive  initial  responses  and  to  determine  parameters  for 
continuing  the  study.  This  will  involve  the  incorporation,  following  preliminary  analysis  by  Faith 
and  Order  staff,  of  insights  from  church  commissions,  national  and  regional  councils,  Christian 
World  Communions,  theological  colleges,  ecumenical  institutes  and  individuals. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Ecclesiology  Drafting  Group  should  meet  annually  2000-2002  to  propose 
a revised  text  to  the  Plenary  Commission  in  late  2002  or  early  2003.  This  group  should  take 
account  of  work  on  this  topic,  including  the  responses  to  the  published  report  “Episkope  and 
Episcopacy  and  the  Quest  for  Visible  Unity”,  as  well  as  work  undertaken  by  international  and 
national  bilateral  dialogues,  united  and  uniting  churches.  It  is  proposed  that  specific  consultations 
be  organized  on: 

Ecclesiology  and  Mission  in  2000  (to  be  planned  in  1999  in  collaboration  with  the  WCC 
Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  the  WCC  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation  team). 

Sacraments  and  Sacramentality  - a consultation  to  be  held  in  2001  to  explore  ‘sacrament’  and 
‘sacramentality’  in  various  traditions,  in  relationship  to  the  sacramentality  of  the  Church  (cf.  Task 
5.i). 

Ministry  and  Ordination  in  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church  in  2002.  This  would 
probably  adopt  the  method  of  the  1997  Faith  and  Order  Episkope  and  Episcopacy  consultation, 
which  combined  theological  reflection  and  hearing  the  experience  of  the  churches  as  they  reflected 
on  this  topic.  The  aim  of  the  consultation  would  be  to  help  the  churches  address  the  ecumenical 
implications  of  diverse  stances  on  the  matter. 

Authority  and  Authoritative  Teaching  in  2002.  In  response  to  the  Report  of  the  Harare  Assembly 
Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  this 
consultation  would  draw  on  Faith  and  Order  studies  done  in  the  1970s,  by  the  1983  paper  by  Dr 
W.  A.  Visser’t  Hooft,  and  bilateral  dialogues.  It  would  explore  styles  of  exercising  authority  and 
place  authority  in  the  context  of  the  consensus  fidelium,  addressing  in  a non-confrontational 
manner  concerns  emerging  in  recent  church  documents. 

Baptism  and  Common  Recognition  of  Baptism  in  2000-2003.  In  response  to  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Working  Group  by  the  Harare  Assembly  Policy  Reference  Committee  I,  and  by  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  the  need  to  address  the  issue  has  been  emphasised.  It  may 
be  that  the  Joint  Working  Group  will  wish  to  conduct  this  study  with  some  involvement  from  Faith 
and  Order,  or  will  invite  Faith  and  Order  to  undertake  a study  on  its  behalf,  and  report  to  the  Joint 
Working  Group.  As  yet  this  is  unclear.  But  such  study  should  draw  on  work  on  baptism  (Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry,  the  Faith  and  Order  Faverges  consultation  “Becoming  a Christian:  the 
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Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism”,  the  Strasbourg  Institute  meeting  in  Helsinki, 
1997,  and  the  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  study).  It  could  include  liturgical  scholars  as  partners  in  the 
discussion.  The  Faverges  text  should  also  be  sent  in  1999  to  additional  Baptist  and  Orthodox 
scholars  to  elicit  their  views.  The  implications  of  a common  recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith  need 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  goal  is  to  define  the  conditions  that  will  help  the  churches  to 
move  to  a common  recognition  of  baptism,  and  foster  their  reflection  on  the  implications  of  such 
recognition.  The  study  would,  it  is  anticipated,  also  feed  into  the  overall  work  on  The  Nature  and 
Purpose  of  the  Church. 

ii.  Hermeneutics 

The  Report  of  the  study  to  the  Board,  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels , was  published  in  1 998  and 
is  being  widely  distributed  in  the  working  languages  of  the  WCC  and  in  other  languages.  Reports 
and  responses  from  churches,  colleges,  and  hermeneutics  institutes  are  being  received. 

The  Board  wishes  to  establish  a group  to  meet  in  1999  or  early  in  2000  to  identify  parameters  for 
continuing  work  in  the  area  of  hermeneutics  in  light  of  the  Plenary  Commission  recommendations 
atMoshi  (1996).  This  may  involve  collaboration  with  the  WCC  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism,  and  with  the  WCC  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation  team  (Theology  of  Life).  It  would 
incorporate  insights  gained  from  reports  from  the  above  institutions. 

Consultations  in  three  areas,  it  is  envisaged,  would  contribute  to  the  continuing  study: 

1.  Symbol,  including  the  hermeneutics  of  non-verbal  (non-textual/oral)  signs,  symbols  and 
practices  (recommendation  from  Moshi).  An  exploratory  workshop  on  the  ways  in  which  we  pray 
could  contribute  to  this  study. 

2.  Scripture,  as  read  and  understood  in  various  Church  traditions  and  pluralistic  contexts  around 
the  world;  this  would  be  pursued  with  members  of  the  Office  of  Inter-Religious  Relations. 

3 . Methodologies,  to  address  the  relationship  between  inductive  and  deductive  methodologies. 
It  will  explore  the  creative  tensions  between  ‘ecumenism  in  space’  and  ‘ecumenism  in  time’  as 
identified  in  the  Orthodox  response  to  the  New  Delhi  Statement  (1961). 

In  addition  to  work  in  these  specific  areas,  the  Standing  Commission  recommends  that  the 
hermeneutical  dimension  be  explored  in  relation  to  other  Faith  and  Order  studies:  the  results  of 
other  studies  may  help  “test”  and  develop  the  insights  from  the  hermeneutics  study. 

iii.  Theological  Anthropology 

The  issue  of  theological  anthropology  has  emerged  as  an  underlying  theme  in  several  of  the 
questions  addressed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  (ethnic  and  national  identity,  baptism, 
authority  and  authoritative  teaching,  ordination  of  women),  and  in  issues  facing  the  WCC  as  a 
whole  (human  sexuality).  The  Board  recommends  that  a small  working  group  meet  in  the  year 
2000  to  explore  possible  approaches  to  theological  anthropology,  e g.  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  human  person.  This  should  provide  a theological  contribution  to  the  wider  work  of  Faith  and 
Order,  the  WCC  and  the  ecumenical  community  as  a whole. 
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iv.  Apostolic  Faith 

Faith  and  Order  will  continue  to  encourage  and  monitor  responses  to,  and  action  on,  the 
documents  Confessing  the  One  Faith  and  Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith.  A small  consultation 
may  be  held  to  address  ways  of  revitalizing  this  project. 

v.  Common  Date  of  Easter 

Faith  and  Order  will  continue  to  encourage  and  monitor  response  to  and  action  on  the  report  on 
the  consultation  A Common  Date  of  Easter  The  Board  suggests  that  a small  group  may  be 
convened  to  propose  ways  to  mark  the  common  celebration  of  Easter  which  will  occur  in  the  year 
2001. 

Special  Note:  Throughout  all  its  work,  the  Board  notes  the  crucial  importance  of  reflection 
on  the  process  of  reception  within  the  whole  ecumenical  movement,  and  suggests  that  the 
distinction  between  response  and  reception  may  be  helpful. 

vi.  Collaboration 

The  Board  welcomes  the  fact  that  Faith  and  Order  may  be  called  upon  to  collaborate,  in  various 
ways,  in  work  on  such  questions  as  peace  and  violence  (a  continuation  of  the  WCC  Programme 
to  Overcome  Violence),  human  rights,  globalization,  human  sexuality,  “practical  ecclesiology”, 
and  the  laity.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  in  each  case  to  expectations,  methods,  and  the 
degree  and  kind  of  involvement. 

Task  2 To  integrate  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  ethic  issues  into  ongoing 
theological  discussion  on  the  unity  of  the  Church 

i.  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

This  study  continues  work  mandated  by  the  1996  WCC  Central  Committee.  It  is  being  pursued 
at  the  initiative  of  Faith  and  Order,  in  collaboration  with  the  WCC  JPC  Team.  The  study  explores 
the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  drawing  on  biblical,  theological,  church  historical,  social  scientific  and  other  resources. 
It  hopes  to  provide  resources  for  churches  in  situations  of  ethnic  and  national  tension  and  conflict. 

In  addition  to  systematic  reflection  in  the  areas  mentioned  above,  the  study  will  draw  on  case 
studies  being  undertaken  by  churches,  councils  of  churches,  church  union  processes,  ecumenical 
institutes  and  other  partners  in  1999-2000  (Fiji,  Sudan,  Northern  Ireland,  Lebanon,  USA  and 
Eastern  Europe),  and  on  other  work  being  done  elsewhere  (Church  of  Sweden,  CYTUN,  CEVAA, 
the  Council  of  Churches  in  Malaysia). 

The  work  will  be  pursued  by  consultations  and  exchange  of  papers,  and  should  be  facilitated  by 
an  intern  (2000-2001).  The  consultation  process  might  include  the  LWF,  WARC  and  others  as 
partners  (this  following  up  the  1993  Sri  Lanka  consultation).  Outcomes  would  include  a report  for 
the  WCC  Central  Committee  clarifying  these  issues  and  suggesting  ways  of  addressing  problems 
such  as  exclusivism  and  promoting  inclusivism. 

ii.  Identity 

Faith  and  Order  may  be  asked  to  contribute  to  work  within  the  WCC  on  a broad  range  of  issues 
related  to  identity,  globalization  and  security.  These  issues,  which  have  been  noted  not  only  by 
Faith  and  Order  but  also  by  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation,  Mission  and  Evangelism,  and  Inter- 
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Religious  Relations,  have  religious,  cultural,  political  and  social  dimensions.  The  dimensions  of 
this  project  are  not  yet  clear. 

Task  3 To  examine  and  encourage  steps  being  taken  by  churches  and  groups  of  churches 
towards  unity 

Faith  and  Order  services  a number  of  ecumenical  partnerships: 

i.  Joint  Working  Group 

The  Board  notes  the  study  on  baptism  identified  in  Task  1 above. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint  Working  Group,  Faith  and  Order  together  with  the  Pontifical 
Council  of  Churches  prepares  Week  of  Prayer  materials  based  on  draft  texts  from  a local 
ecumenical  group.  In  addition,  the  Board  proposes  to  hold  a small  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  international  partners  to  explore  how  the 
text  can  be  more  widely  used,  and  to  exchange  information  about  how  this  week  may  be 
accompanied  by  other  activities  throughout  the  year,  this  consultation  to  be  held  in  the  year  2001 . 
The  process  would  also  draw  on  the  discussion  of  the  Plenary  Commission  at  Moshi  on  the  current 
experience  and  potential  of  the  Week  of  Prayer. 

In  addition,  the  Board  notes  the  need  to  explore  opportunities  for  ecumenical  celebration  of  the 
year  2000. 

ii.  Christian  World  Communions  (General  Secretaries) 

a.  From  time  to  time  Faith  and  Order  is  invited  to  organize  a Bilateral  Forum  for  and  with  the 
Christian  World  Communions.  The  next  conference  would  probably  occur  in  2001,  the  topic  (to 
be  decided  by  the  General  Secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions),  possibly  to  be  “the  unity 
we  seek”.  The  Forum  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  sharing  of  insights  and  experiences,  and  for 
discussion  of  the  implications  of  bilateral  dialogues. 

b.  Growth  in  Agreement  II.  Faith  and  Order  is  offering  substantial  financial  support  for  the 
publication  (now  in  its  final  stages)  of  a second  volume  of  texts  from  international  bilateral 
dialogues  (1982-1998). 

iii.  United-Uniting  Churches 

a.  Faith  and  Order  has  long  served  as  a point  of  common  contact  among  the  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  and  is  asked  by  those  churches  to  act  with  them  in  relation  to  the  WCC  as  a whole.  It 
will  continue  this  support  through  publication  in  1999  of  the  next  “Biennial  Survey  of  Church 
Union  Negotiations”.  Developments  to  be  explored  through  2000  and  2001  include  use  of  the 
internet  as  a medium  for  the  common  reflection  and  sharing. 

b.  In  2002  Faith  and  Order  will  convoke,  at  the  request  of  these  churches,  the  next  in  the  series 
of  international  consultations  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches.  This  will  promote  common 
reflection  on  issues  of  mutual  concern  (implications  of  union,  common  mission),  promotion  of 
solidarity,  and  involvement  in  the  wider  ecumenical  movement. 
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iv.  Regional  Ecumenical  Organizations 

Faith  and  Order  will  respond,  as  appropriate,  to  invitations  received  from  Regional  Ecumenical 
Organizations  seeking  collaboration  on  specific  questions. 

v.  Other  Collaborative  Studies 

a.  Faith  and  Order  will  continue,  it  is  envisaged,  consultation  with  Regional  Ecumenical 
Organizations  and  respond,  as  appropriate,  to  requests  for  collaboration  in  exploring  developments 
and  challenges  in  conciliar  forms  of  ecumenism  (councils  of  churches)  today. 

b.  Faith  and  Order  will  respond,  as  appropriate,  to  assist  in  reflection  on  proposals  for  the 
development  of  a “Forum  of  Christian  Churches  and  Organizations”. 

Task  4 To  identify  and  explore  characteristics  of  ecumenical  spirituality  and  the  ecumenical 

significance  of  the  variations  of  Christian  spirituality 

Ecumenical  spirituality  is  a major  theme  coming  from  the  Harare  Assembly.  The  Board’s  extensive 
discussion  of  ecumenical  spirituality  showed  the  importance  of  clarifying  the  meaning  of  both 
terms  (“ecumenical”  and  “spirituality”)  in  this  phrase,  it  may  include  the  experience  of  ecumenical 
religious  communities,  an  attitude  which  supports  Christians  and  churches  in  their  ecumenical 
journey,  or  an  openness  to  learning  from  the  spiritual  traditions  of  one  another.  The  Board 
recommends  that  a group  be  convened  in  2000  to  consider  how  all  these  issues  can  be  addressed, 
to  plan  further  work  in  this  area,  and  to  convene  a meeting  with  representatives  from  ecumenical 
communities  to  explore  this  aspect  of  the  topic  in  particular. 

Task  5 To  encourage  the  renewal  of  the  churches  through  the  sharing  of  worship  resources 

and  worshipping  together  ecumenically 

i.  Continuing  its  earlier  work  on  worship,  and  responding  to  impulses  from  Ut  Unum  Sint  and 
the  churches’  reactions  to  BEM,  Faith  and  Order  wishes  to  develop  a study  process  on  Baptism 
in  relation  to  the  search  for  Christian  unity.  The  study  process  should  also  draw  on  dialogue 
reports,  and  include  contact  with  liturgical  scholars  as  well  as  the  continuing  work  on 
hermeneutics  and  on  spirituality. 

As  proposed  by  the  planning  meeting  held  at  Grandchamp  in  1 998,  the  study  process  should 
include  the  following  elements: 

a.  A consultation  to  be  held  in  2000  on  sacrament  and  sacramentality,  with  special  reference  to 
baptism 

b.  Publication  of  baptismal  liturgies  used  by  a wide  range  of  churches  today,  together  with 
commentary  provided  by  the  respective  churches 

c.  A survey  of  the  churches’  practice  of  Christian  formation  and  nurture,  both  before  and  after  the 
water  rite 

d.  Promotion  of  the  discussion  of  baptism  as  the  starting  point  for  the  ethical  requirements  proper 
to  the  Christian  life 
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e.  Reflection  on  the  role  of  baptism  in  fostering  Christian  unity  and  in  relation  to  ethnic  and 
national  identity  within  the  study  programme  on  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the 
Unity  of  the  Church” 

ii.  Revision  of  the  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  to  revise  the  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle  With  All  God 's  People  Faith  and 
Order  will  invite  representatives  of  NCCs  and  other  concerned  parties  (including  ecumenical 
communities)  to  explore  possibilities  for  revising  the  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle.  The  discussion, 
which  could  involve  a small  consultation,  should  include  media  to  be  used  (hard  copy,  networks, 
internet),  as  well  as  questions  of  criteria  and  format  of  material,  and  patterns  for  updating  material. 
Faith  and  Order  needs  discussion  with  WCC  Communications  about  possibilities  for  this  project. 
Work  should  progress  towards  revision  in  2000,  for  publication  and  use  in  2001-2002. 

iii.  Worship  Workshops 

The  Board  recognizes  the  work  of  staff  in  the  ongoing  planning  and  facilitation  of  workshops  to 
highlight  the  relation  of  worship  to  culture,  drawing  on  and  exchanging  hymns,  prayers,  formats 
and  specific  symbols.  Partners  in  this  work  include  liturgy  networks,  animators,  composers, 
Societas  Liturgica,  and  worship  staff  of  WCC  member  churches. 

Another  staff  activity,  it  is  proposed,  will  be  the  production  of  a CD-ROM  containing  worship 
resource  material,  to  be  developed  in  collaboration  with  WCC  Communications  and  EEF.  This 
publication  would  be  geared  towards  children  and  youth,  and  would  focus  on  how  to  pray  in 
different  ways,  drawing  on  such  examples  as:  Orthodox  approach  to  an  icon:  African  Independent 
Churches:  and  the  significance  of  lamp  and  light  in  Asia.  This  project  would  be  done  in  early  in 
2000  as  an  educational  tool,  and  aid  for  discussion  of  incorporating  and  accepting  the  vitality  and 
validity  of  forms  of  worship. 

The  Board  has  examined  the  financial  implications  of  the  above  proposals  and  is  confident  that 
the  finances  are  available  for  the  work  in  the  year  2000  and  2001,  and  for  the  major  studies 
indicated  in  the  above  outline.  Other  funds  are  being  sought  so  that  those  studies  and  events 
indicated  for  2002  can  be  carried  out.  The  Secretariat  would  consider  how  best  to  allocate  staff 
resources. 

The  Board  considered  it  helpful  to  continue  the  practice  of  inviting  some  younger  theologians  to 
participate  in  its  meetings  and  studies. 

These  are  the  recommendations  for  work  in  the  period  2000-2002  which  the  Faith  and  Order 
Board  proposed  to  the  Programme  Committee.  A major  reflection  on  the  above  could  take  place 
appropriately  at  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  in  late  2002  or  early  2003. 

LETTER  OF  THE  YOUNG  THEOLOGIANS  TO  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  BOARD 

Michael  Attridge  read  a letter  prepared  by  the  younger  theologians. 

Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers  in  Christ: 


Grace  and  peace  to  you  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ! 
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As  younger  theologians  we  wish  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  for  the  invitation  to  be  present 
at  this  first  meeting  of  the  new  Faith  and  Order  Board.  We  offer  congratulations  to  both  the  new 
Moderator,  Rev.  Dr  David  Yemba,  and  the  new  Board  members  for  your  appointments  and  pray 
that  God  will  bless  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  through  your  contributions. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC  noted  at  this  year’s  Executive  Committee  meeting  the  example 
and  model  Faith  and  Order  has  set  for  the  rest  of  the  World  Council  in  providing  opportunities  for 
younger  theologians  to  attend  all  of  its  meetings.  This  commendation  was  again  echoed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Cluster  on  Issues  and  Themes  of  the  WCC  and  both  the  Director  and  Moderator 
of  Faith  and  Order  in  their  reports  presented  to  the  Board  here  in  Toronto.  Indeed  we  feel  this  has 
been  an  important  step  in  the  future  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  We  have  certainly  benefited  greatly 
from  being  here  and  hope  that  we  have  offered  a positive  contribution. 

Amid  the  important  variety  of  topics,  conversations  and  concerns  discussed  this  week,  there  is  one 
concern,  in  particular,  that  we  hope  remains  central.  We  are  speaking  of  a crisis  which  runs  very 
deep  not  only  in  our  societies  but  also  in  our  churches  and  even  in  some  of  our  seminaries  and 
theological  schools.  It  is  a crisis  of  Christian  faith,  which  we  believe  can  best  be  described  from 
the  soteriological  and  Christological  perspectives. 

In  society  today,  many,  especially  young  people,  have  given  up  hope.  After  having  looked  in  many 
places,  hoping  to  solve  their  personal  problems  and  develop  a feeling  of  a fulfilment,  they  come 
up  empty-handed.  In  the  search  for  a “personal  redemption”  many  no  longer  see  the  importance 
of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  they  replace  Christ  with  a variety  of  “distractions”.  Even  for  many 
Christians,  the  need  for  salvation  is  no  longer  important.  We  must  ask  ourselves:  is  salvation  in  the 
forefront  of  our  minds  as  we  go  throughout  the  day,  i.e.  are  we,  as  St  Paul  says,  “praying 
unceasingly”  (IThess  5:15)?  Is  the  need  for  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  something  which 
conditions  our  every  action  and  interaction,  whereby  we  become  better  aware  of  the  will  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour? 

Within  some  of  our  churches,  seminaries  and  theological  schools,  there  are  so  many  varying  and 
even  conflicting  christologies  being  taught.  This  causes  much  confusion  among  the  people  of  God, 
especially  those  who  are  called  to  go  out  and  minister.  Some  of  us  have  experienced  contemporary 
christologies  that  deny  the  Incarnation  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  We  believe  this  leaves  many 
with  a kind  of  “uncertain  discipleship”  in  the  world  whereby  Christians  are  unsure  of  their 
vocation. 

We  believe  that  this  concern  is  especially  important  for  Faith  and  Order  as  the  worldwide 
theological  instrument  of  the  churches.  We  wonder  if  the  issues  regarding  “response  and 
reception”  may  not  in  some  way  be  connected  to  this  crisis  of  faith. 

As  we  work  together  towards  visible  unity,  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  the  counsellor,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whom  the  Father  has  sent  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  “who  will  teach  you  all  things  and 
remind  you  of  everything  I have  said  to  you”  (Jn  14:26).  May  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  and 
richly  prosper  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  for  the  sake  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
throughout  the  world. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

Michael  Attridge  Robert  Fennell  Verity  Jones 

Martin  Krarup  Catherine  Morrison  Despina  Prassas 
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The  Letter  was  received  with  gratitude  by  the  members  of  the  Board.  The  Moderator  thanked  the 
younger  theologians  for  their  inspiring  letter  and  invited  the  members  to  discuss  the  issues. 

Discussion  focused  on  how  the  young  theologians  could  continue  working  with  Faith  and  Order 
and  on  keeping  this  dialogue  open.  Mention  was  made  of  the  “younger  theologians’  database”  that 
is  monitored  by  Dagmar  Heller.  If  Board  members  knew  of  younger  theologians  in  their  region, 
they  might  encourage  them  to  participate  in  receiving  and  exchanging  information. 

The  internet  was  also  seen  to  be  a very  important  means  for  keeping  in  touch. 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  proposed  to  record  this  in  the  Minutes.  “The  Board  commends  the 
practice  of  inviting  young  theologians  to  participate  in  its  meetings  and  its  studies  and  commits 
itself  to  continuing  this  practice.”  This  was  seconded  and  unanimously  agreed. 

A PROPOSAL:  CELEBRATION  OF  CREATION  IN  THE  LITURGICAL  CALENDAR 

Dagmar  Heller  spoke  of  a letter  received  by  Faith  and  Order,  JPC  and  the  General  Secretariat  of 
the  WCC  containing  a proposal  from  Dr  Lukas  Vischer  to  establish  a “Creation  Day”  in  the 
liturgical  cycle  early  in  September.  There  are  some  practical  difficulties  involved  in  this,  as  some 
churches  already  have  some  established  practices  for  such  a celebration.  Before  sending  this  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  WCC,  this  proposal  is  to  be  shared  with  Faith  and  Order,  the  JWG,  the 
CWCs  for  their  support.  The  difficulty  of  revising  the  liturgical  calendar  was  recognized.  The 
proposal  would  not  likely  come  before  the  WCC  Central  Committee  before  the  year  2002. 

Difficulties  in  changing  existing  celebrations  in  some  countries  were  noted.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  United  Nations  were  presently  undertaking  a study  of  celebrations  of  thanksgiving  in  various 
cultures  and  nations.  Perhaps  this  could  be  a helpful  resource. 

It  was  suggested  to  begin  by  studying  how  creation  is  already  present  in  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
churches. 

The  Director  thanked  the  members  for  their  suggestions. 

PLANNING  GROUPS 

A preliminary  discussion  took  place  on  how  the  studies  might  be  furthered  in  the  event  of  their 
being  approved  by  the  Programme  Committee  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee. 


DATES  FOR  NEXT  MEETINGS 

Standing  Commission  30  September  - 7 October  2000  in  the  Caribbean,  possibly  Cuba 
28  September  - 5 October  2001  in  Europe  or  the  Middle  East 


Plenary  Commission 


late  2002/early  2003,  in  Asia,  possibly  Malaysia 
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CLOSING  ACTIONS 

The  Director  expressed  thanks  to  those  who  had  helped  to  welcome  Faith  and  Order  to  Toronto, 
in  particular  to  Principal  Roger  Hutchinson  for  his  invitation  to  Emmanuel  College  and  for  his 
reflection  at  our  opening  service.  Our  thanks  also  go  to  Dodie  Smith  and  the  administrative  staff, 
to  the  reception  staff  at  Margaret  Addison  Hall  as  well  as  Debra  Burrowes  and  Jo- Anne  Hanophy, 
the  catering  staff  at  Victoria  College  and  the  staff  of  the  print  shop.  Thanks  as  well  go  to  Alyson 
Barnett-Cowan  and  Catherine  Clifford  for  their  work  in  recording  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 
Thanks  go  as  well  to  Lynda  Katsuno  for  greeting  Board  members  at  the  airport  and  for  her  warm 
and  generous  welcome  to  all  of  us  as  well  as  organising  the  parish  visits. 

The  Moderator  thanked  all  the  members  and  the  staff  for  their  contributions  at  this  meeting.  “If 
Faith  and  Order  has  a programme  for  the  coming  years,  it  is  very  much  thanks  to  all  of  you.” 

The  Moderator  closed  the  meeting  with  a reading  from  Ephesians  4:1-16  and  prayer. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Sermon  by  Principal  Roger  Hutchinson 

Be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds 
“Do  not  be  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  your  minds,  so  that  you  may  discern  what  is  the  will  of  God  - 
what  is  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect.”  (Rom  12:2) 


It  is  a pleasant  but  intimidating  task  to  preach  at  your  opening  service  of  worship.  You  are 
illustrious  theologians,  and  I am  a former  engineer  who  headed  out  three  and  a half  decades  ago 
to  become  a United  Church  minister  but  who  never  got  ordained  and  who  never  had  to  face  the 
discipline  of  regular  preaching. 

I will  take  advantage  of  my  innocence  as  a lay  person  and  social  ethicist  - and  of  the  guidance  of 
my  Old  Testament  colleague,  Gerald  Sheppard  - to  move  directly  to  the  literal  sense  of  my  text 
from  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans. 

The  central  passage  - “be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds”  - appeals  to  me  for  a number 
of  reasons.  It  draws  attention  to  the  shared  agenda  of  the  two  colleges  of  Victoria  University. 
Victoria  College  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
Emmanuel  College  is  the  United  Church  member  of  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology.  Both 
colleges  can  relate  to  the  quotation  from  Northrop  Frye,  the  best-known  graduate  of  both  colleges, 
which  is  being  used  in  our  current  financial  campaign.  Frye  suggests  that  it  is  not  the  trained  mind 
but  the  dedicated  mind  that  will  be  the  characteristic  feature  of  graduates  with  a good  education 
in  arts  or  theology. 

My  colleagues  at  Emmanuel  College  found  this  text  sufficiently  appealing  to  use  it  on  the  front 
page  of  our  new  promotional  brochure.  The  mission  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  also 
involves  the  cultivation  of  the  dedicated  minds  and  the  full  development  of  faithful  church 
members  through  the  transformation  of  our  minds. 

The  main  question,  of  course,  is  not  whether  we  are  committed  to  being  transformed  through  the 
renewal  of  our  minds,  but  what  we  mean  by  that  exhortation.  I would  like  to  suggest  that  our 
meaning  can  be  clarified  by  looking  at  the  whole  passage  contained  in  verse  2 in  relation  to 
different  spiritualities. 

I do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  in  your  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  North  America  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  religion  and  faith  are  “out”  and  spirituality  is  “in”.  It  also  seems  clear  that  the  interests 
of  reporters  and  church-growth  experts  are  in  the  spirituality  of  “seekers”  and  that  “dwellers”  are 
an  endangered  species  clinging  to  the  faith  and  religious  forms  of  preceding  generations. 

I believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  job  of  theological  colleges  and  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  continues  to  be  the  cultivation  of  an  intelligent  faith  for  religious  dwellers.  When 
seekers  come  knocking  at  the  doors  of  our  churches,  mosques  and  synagogues  they  will  hope  that 
someone  is  at  home.  Insofar  as  they  are  seeking  meaningful  experiences  of  deeper  truths  and  of  real 
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human  community  and  a story  that  makes  sense  our  of  their  whole  lives,  they  are  looking  for  what 
our  churches  have  to  offer.  Why  not,  then,  be  proud  of  our  spiritualities  of  dwelling? 

I say  “spiritualities  of  dwelling”  because  just  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  “seekers”,  there  are 
different  modes  of  dwelling.  Clues  to  these  differences  are  contained  in  other  parts  of  verse  2: 

“Do  not  be  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds,  so  that 
you  may  discern  what  is  the  will  of  God  - what  is  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect.” 

“Do  not  be  conformed  to  this  world.”  One  mode  of  our  dwelling  involves  telling  our  confessional 
stories  and  nurturing  the  communities  that  gather  around  our  particular  symbols  and  ways  of  doing 
things.  It  is  perhaps  a safe  generalization  to  suggest  that  reflections  related  to  these  aspects  of  our 
dwelling  - our  believing  and  our  ritual  practices  - are  of  central  concern  for  the  activities  associated 
with  Faith  and  Order.  This  is  what  makes  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  look  more  theological  than 
some  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  WCC! 

The  last  part  of  verse  2 shifts  our  gaze  from  church  and  confessional  communities  to  the  world: 
“Be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds,  so  that  you  may  discern  the  will  of  God  - what 
is  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect.”  Discerning  the  will  of  God  and  determining  what  is  good  and 
acceptable  and  perfect  involves  knowledge  of  facts  and  judgments  about  what  is  going  on  in 
particular  situations.  It  is  clearly  good  and  acceptable  to  anticipate  the  impact  of  climate  change 
on  low  lying  states,  but  is  it  acceptable  for  less  industrialized  states  to  sell  emission  rights  to  over- 
industrialized societies  which  do  not  want  to  reduce  their  own  carbon  dioxide  emissions?  It  is 
clearly  good  and  acceptable  to  call  for  debt  cancellation  for  poor  countries,  but  where  should  the 
line  be  drawn  and  what  conditions  should  be  applied?  What  will  the  consequences  be  and  who 
will  actually  experience  the  benefits  and  the  burdens? 

Judgments  in  the  world  based  upon  scientific  findings  and  balancing  costs  and  benefits  are  not 
directly  theological,  but  they  are  an  integral  part  of  Christian  dwelling  in  complex,  pluralistic 
societies.  My  main  aim  has  been  to  encourage  you  to  see  that  the  mode  of  dwelling  associated  with 
telling  our  confessional  stories  and  engaging  in  community-creating  ritual  practices,  and  the  mode 
of  dwelling  associated  with  discerning  what  is  the  will  of  God  and  determining  what  is  good  and 
acceptable  and  perfect  are  complementary.  It  has  never,  however,  been  an  easy  task  to  build 
bridges  between  the  important  work  of  the  Faith  ad  Order  Commission  and  the  activities  related 
to  witnessing  to  peace,  justice  and  the  integrity  of  creation. 

I will  conclude  by  exploiting  this  image  of  bridge-building  from  my  engineering  days.  I am 
pleading  with  you  to  realize  that  if  your  work  is  to  extend  across  the  ecumenical  waters,  it  must 
connect  with  bridges  being  started  on  the  other  side.  If  groups  whose  primary  focus  is  faith  and 
order  or  social  witness  think  they  are  building  cantilever  bridges  which  are  anchored  at  one  end 
only,  there  will  be  no  traffic  over  a single  bridge,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  either  bridge  will  reach  the 
other  side  - or  attract  much  traffic. 

We  must  not  be  confirmed  to  the  world,  but  it  is  in  the  world  that  our  faith  will  be  tested,  our 
minds  will  be  renewed  and  we  will  discern  what  is  the  will  of  God  - what  is  good  and  acceptable 
and  perfect. 
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APPENDIX  D 


MEMORANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

between  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order 
and 

the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Procedures  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  members  to  the 
Plenary  Commission  and  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order 


1.  In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws  of  Faith  and  Order  4.6  and  4.9  a list  of  names  will  be 
submitted  by  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  for  election  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches: 

“The  Standing  Commission,  before  each  Assembly,  shall  appoint  a nominations  committee 
to  prepare  a list  of  names  for  the  election  of  the  new  Standing  Commission  by  the  Central 
Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly”  (4.6)  and  “for  the  election  of  the  new 
Plenary  Commission  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  next  meeting”  (4.9). 

2.  When  these  lists  are  submitted  to  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
they  shall  be  accompanied  by  a tabulation  of  the  appropriate  balances  - regional,  confessional 
gender  and  younger  theologians.  This  tabulation  will  be  accompanied  by  a rationale  from  the 
Standing  Commission  in  respect  of  balances  proposed. 

3.  The  Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Moderator  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order  will  make  themselves  available  for  explanation  and  consultation  if  and  as 
appropriate  at  any  meetings  established  by  the  Executive  or  Central  Committee  to  discuss  the  list 
of  nominations. 

4.  In  the  event  of  such  meetings  challenging  the  list  of  nominations,  the  Director  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat  will  consult  with  the  Officers  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  to  seek 
ways  to  readdress  the  list  of  nominations  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  from  the  member  churches 
for  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  at  the  previous  meeting  of 
the  Standing  Commission.  Should  such  a challenge  arise  during  the  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  this  consultation  would  involve  the  Officers  of  the  outgoing  Standing 
Commission  of  Faith  and  Order. 

5.  Where  it  has  not  been  possible  to  address  the  challenge  to  the  list  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties,  an  incomplete  list  of  names  will  be  presented  to  Central  Committee  and  the  matter  referred 
back  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order. 
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APPENDIX  m 


Faith  and  Order  Work  on  Worship 
(with  special  reference  to  Baptism) 
in  Relation  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

Planning  Meeting,  Communaute  de  Grandchamp,  July  1998 


I.  Background 

A small  group  of  Faith  and  Order  Board  members  and  advisors  met  at  the  Communaute  de 
Grandchamp  in  Switzerland  from  June  30  - July  5,  1998,  to  plan  further  Faith  and  Order  work  on 
worship  in  relation  to  the  search  for  Christian  unity.  We  record  at  once  our  debt  to  the  Sisters  of 
Grandchamp. Through  their  worship,  through  their  sensitive  and  flexible  hospitality  at  meals  and 
throughout  the  day,  and  through  their  attention  to  our  smallest  need,  they  nurtured  our  community  and 
encouraged  our  work.  We  are  grateful  to  have  been  with  them. 

The  planning  group  based  its  work  on  the  results  of  two  Faith  and  Order  consultations,  at  Ditchingham 
(1994)1  and  Faverges  (1997),2  taking  into  account  the  discussions  and  decisions  from  the  Faith  and 
Order  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  Moshi  (1996)3  and  Board  meetings  in  Fontgombault  (1997)4 
and  Istanbul  (1998). 5 We  were  aware  also  of  other  recent  ecumenical  work  in  the  area  of  worship, 
particularly  in  relation  to  issues  of  Christian  unity.6 

The  group  had  as  its  mandate  the  Board’s  request  from  Istanbul  that  it  “identify  and  explicate  the 
baptism  issues  raised  in  the  Faverges  consultation  and  the  ensuing  discussion  at  Istanbul,  and  to 
consider  the  implications  for  the  next  phase  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order”.7  The  work  was  done 
mainly  in  three  groups,  exploring  both  liturgical  and  theological  aspects  of  the  whole  process  of 
baptism , considering  not  only  the  water-rite  itself  but  also  the  formation  and  nurture  which  take  place 
before  and  after  that  central  event.  In  addition,  we  touched  on  the  relation  of  this  study  to  other  Faith 
and  Order  work. 


See  So  We  Believe,  So  We  Pray:  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  171,  Geneva,  WCC,  1995. 

2 See  “Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  our  Common  Baptism”  (Report  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Consultation  at  Faverges,  France,  1997  (FO/97:13  Revised). 

3 See  Faith  and  Order  in  Moshi:  The  1996  Commission  Meeting,  ed.  by  Alan  Falconer,  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  177,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1998,  pp.  141-158. 

4 See  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  1997,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  178,  Geneva,  WCC 

1997,  pp.  35-37. 

5 See  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  1998,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  1 80,  Geneva,  WCC 

1998,  pp.  52-56. 

6 For  example.  Baptism  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  ed.  by  Michael  Root  and  Risto  Saarinen  (Institute  for 
Ecumenical  Research,  Strasbourg,  France),  Grand  Rapids/Wm.  B.  Eerdmanns  Publishing  Company  and  Geneva/WCC 
Publications , 1998;  and  Eucharistic  Worship  in  Ecumenical  Contexts:  The  Lima  Liturgy  - and  Beyond,  ed.  by  Thomas 
F.  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1 998. 

7 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  1998,  p.  56.  See  Appendices  I and  II  to  this  report  for 
and  account  of  the  actions  and  discussion  of  the  Board  at  Istanbul. 
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In  summary,  the  planning  group  proposes  the  following  aspects  of  a coherent  study  programme  on  the 
process  of  baptism  in  relation  to  the  search  for  Christian  unity: 

0 A consultation  on  sacrament  and  sacramentality,  with  special  reference  to  baptism  (see  II.  A. 
below); 

0 Publication  of  baptismal  liturgies  in  use  by  a wide  range  of  churches  today,  together  with 
commentary  provided  by  the  respective  churches  (see  II. B.  below); 

° A survey  of  the  churches'  practise  of  Christian  formation  and  nurture,  both  before  and  after  the 
water-rite  (see  II.C.  below); 

° Promotion  of  the  discussion  of  Christian  ethics  in  relation  to  baptism  among  ethicists,  liturgists 
and  theologians  (see  II.D.  below); 

° Reflection  on  the  role  of  baptism  in  fostering  Christian  unity  and  in  relation  to  ethnic  and 
national  identity,  within  the  study  programme  on  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Unity 
of  the  Church”  (see  III.  below). 

II.  Further  Faith  and  Order  Work  on  Baptism 

A.  Towards  mutual  recognition  of  baptism 

1 . Introduction 

The  convergence  document  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  has  provided  a helpful  instrument  for 
churches  towards  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  But  still  not  all  churches  are  able  to  recognize  other 
churches’  baptism,  and  not  all  agree  entirely  on  the  insights  of  BEM  concerning  baptism.  Therefore 
Faith  and  Order  organised  the  consultation  at  Faverges,  which  provided  a concept  and  understanding 
of  baptism  which  might  help  towards  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  among  the  churches,  not  least 
between  those  which  baptize  persons  who  can  speak  for  themselves  and  those  which  baptize  infants.1 

But  there  remain  open  questions  which  prevent  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  even  between  some 
of  those  churches  which  practice  infant  baptism.  We  identified  the  following  open  questions: 

0 Is  baptism  necessary  for  salvation? 

° What  is  the  relationship  of  the  baptized  with  the  Church?  Is  baptism  the  entry  into  a local  church 
or  congregation?  Is  it  the  entry  into  a confessional  church?  Is  it  the  entry  into  the  one  church? 

° Who  can  administer  baptism?  Does  it  have  to  be  conducted  by  an  ordained  minister?  Can  it  be 
conducted  by  a lay  person?  Or  even  by  a non-Christian? 

0 Is  a confession  of  faith  essential  for  baptism?  Does  such  a confession  have  to  be  made  in  an  oral 
form?  Or  is  the  whole  life  to  be  understood  as  a confession  of  faith? 


1 Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  1 84, 
Geneva,  WCC  1999,  see  especially  paragraphs  23-27,  pp.  10-15. 
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2.  Proposal:  that  Faith  and  Order 

undertake  a consultation  on  sacraments  and  sacramentality,  with  a focus  on  baptism.  The  above 
questions  are  linked  with  the  wider  question  about  the  understanding  of  sacraments  and 
sacramentality  in  general.  In  this  way  also  one  of  the  requests  raised  by  the  responses  of  the 
churches  to  BEM  would  be  taken  up.1 

The  following  issues  would  have  to  be  considered  in  this  consultation: 

A.  The  understanding  of  sacraments : 

What  is  understood  by  "sacrament"  in  the  different  churches?  Which  actions/rituals  are  called 
sacrament?  Is  the  word  (scripture  and  proclamation  of  the  word)  understood  as  a sacrament?  What 
is  the  relationship  between  word  and  sacrament?  What  is  the  difference  between  sacrament, 
sacramentals  and  mystery? 

If  a ritual  which  is  liturgically  conducted  in  the  same  way  in  different  churches,  but  not  in  all  of 
them  understood  as  a sacrament,  is  it  a separating  factor  between  those  churches? 

What  does  this  mean  for  baptism  in  relation  to  a dedication  of  the  child  and  to 
confirmation/chrismation? 

B.  Diversity  and  difference  in  the  sacraments 

Have  the  differences  within  the  churches  concerning  sacraments  to  be  considered  as  separating 
factors?  In  how  far  is  diversity  possible  concerning  sacraments? 

C.  The  relationship  between  sacrament  and  sign  (semeion): 

What  is  the  distinction  between  sacrament  and  sign?  As  applied  to  baptism.  Does  baptism  have  to 
be  done  always  with  water? 

D.  The  relationship  between  sacrament  and  faith : 

Is  a sacrament  dependant  on  the  faith  of  the  one  who  receives  it?  As  applied  to  baptism : Is  baptism 
dependant  on  the  faith  of  the  baptised?  Is  a confession  of  faith  necessary?  In  what  sense  is  it 
necessary?  On  the  part  of  whom? 

E.  The  relationship  between  sacrament  and  church : 

Are  sacraments  only  existing  within  the  church?  Are  sacraments  constitutional  elements  of  the 
church?  As  applied  to  baptism : Can  baptism  be  administered  only  within  the  church?  By  whom? 
Is  it  the  entry  into  the  one  church?  Into  a local  church?  Into  a confessional  church? 

F.  The  “subject”  of  the  sacrament 

Who  is  the  minister  of  a sacrament?  Is  the  sacramaental  character  dependant  of  the  person?  As 
applied  to  baptism : Who  can  administer  baptism? 

G.  The  sacramentality  of  one ’s  whole  life. 

Sacraments  and  sacramental  actions  use  elements  of  creation  as  fundamental  signs.  What  does  this 
mean  for  the  relationship  between  sacrament  and  the  whole  creation?  What  is  the  meaning  of 


1 See  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990:  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses,  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  149,  Geneva,  WCC  1990,  pp.143-  147. 
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sacraments  for  social  life?  As  applied  to  baptism : What  does  it  mean  to  be  baptised?  What  are  the 
consequences  for  a person’s  whole  life? 

B.  The  Rite  of  Baptism  - towards  understanding  the  practise  of  the  churches 

1 . Introduction 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  active  in  the  life  of  the  believer  before,  in  and  after  the  rite  of  Baptism.  The 
faithfulness  of  God  towards  us  has  been  made  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  are  brought  to  faith 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  being  baptized  into  Christ,  we  enter  into  the  life  of  the  Triune  God. 

2.  Proposals:  that  Faith  and  Order 

A.  Identify  and  review  ecumenical  work  already  done  on  the  rite  of  baptism (a  task  for  at  least  two 
persons  from  different  church  traditions,  in  order  to  produce,  in  collaboration,  a balanced  account?) 

B.  Commission  a series  of publications  of  the  texts  of  rites  of  baptism  in  various  church  traditions, 
together  with  commentary  from  the  churches  concerned.1 2 

1)  Those  doing  commentaries  should  be  sent  clear  guidelines.  These  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  present  (“Grandchamp”)  text,  in  order  to  indicate  the  programmatic  context  within 
which  they  will  be  working,  and  to  stimulate  engagment  with  the  ecumenical  agenda. 

2)  The  guidelines  should  also  be  accompanied  by  the  text  on  “Baptism”  from  BEM  as  well 
as  the  Faverges  text  Becoming  a Christian : The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our  Common 
Baptism  (which,  continuing  on  from  BEM,  places  thought  on  the  rite  of  baptism  in  a more 
recent,  broader,  and  more  liturgical  context.) 

3)  To  insure  a common  focus,  the  guidlines  should  include  the  following  essential  questions 
as  a basis  for  the  commentary  on  the  baptismal  rites  of  each  tradition: 

a)  How  is  the  rite  of  baptism  experienced?  Traditionally,  baptism  has  been 
administered  with  water,  though  it  has  also  found  authentic  expression  without  water  in 
some  situations  and  indeed  in  some  traditions  is  practised  without  the  use  of  water.  How 
far  is  the  use  of  water  essential  in  baptism?  Where  water  is  available,  is  its  use  required 
and,  if  so,  how  is  it  used?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  drama  of  immersion  and  coming 
up  out  of  the  water? 

b)  Through  the  Holy  Spirit  the  baptized  are  incorporated  into  Christ’s  body,  the 
Church.  The  Holy  Spirit  being  given  in  the  act  of  baptism  is  a reality  signified  in  various 
ways  in  the  rites  used  by  churches.  How  are  we  to  understand  the  bestowal  of  the  gift  of 


1 In  bilateral  dialogues,  regional  work  and  multilateral  conversations,  before  and  after  BEM. 

2 All  the  major  traditions  should  be  represented,  ideally,  by  say  two  or  three  rites  reflecting  geographical  variety 
(not  least  North  and  South):  for  example,  for  the  Orthodox  a Greek  or  Russian  rite,  a Syrian  or  Armenian  rite,  and  an 
Ethiopian  rite?  Thereafter  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Anglican,  Reformed,  Baptist,  Methodist,  United/Uniting,  Brethren, 
“Pentecostal”  - e.g.  Church  of  God,  Assemblies  of  God,  Apostolic  or  Jesus  Church.  The  Resource  persons  at  the 
Worship  desk  of  the  major  confessional  families  may  be  able  to  offer  advice  on  an  interesting  spectrum.  Likewise,  the 
Plenary  Commission  might  be  thought  of  as  useful  channels  for  communication,  either  themselves  to  be  writing 
commentaries  or  to  be  advising  on  appropriate  authors,  in  order  to  ensure  the  project  gains  an  early  momentum. 
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the  Spirit?  In  addition,  given  what  is  distinguished  from  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  what 
is  the  significance  of  Chrismation?  What  is  the  significance  of  Confirmation?  What  is  the 
significance  of  “baptism  in  the  Spirit”? 

c)  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  words  used  at  the  point  of  baptism  being 
administered.  How  can  this  entry  into  the  life  of  the  Triune  God  be  best  expressed?  Given 
the  diversity  in  the  biblical  witness,  how  far  is  it  necessary  to  baptize  in  “the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit”?  Is  it  legitimate  to  use  other  expressions  to  signify  the 
meaning  of  coming  to  participate  in  the  divine  life? 

d)  The  rite  of  baptism  is  inseparable  from  the  confession  of  faith.  What  is  the  content 
of  the  faith  required,  and  on  the  part  of  whom?  How  is  this  faith  confessed?  How  is  the 
faith  of  those  being  baptized  to  be  nurtured,  and  what  is  the  role  of  those  who  accompany 
them  (sponsors,  parents,  congregation)? 

e)  Those  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ  are  nourished  by  Holy  Communion.  In 
some  situations  or  traditions,  the  baptized  proceed  immediately  to  participation  whereas 
in  others  there  is  a separation  in  time  between  the  sacraments.  How  can  the  intimate  link 
between  the  sacraments  be  best  expressed? 

f)  Through  inculturation,  the  basic  pattern  and  content  of  baptism  is  expressed  in 
local  cultural  forms.  What  aspects  of  the  process  of  baptism  are  essential,  and  which 
optional?  What  criteria  determine  whether  a particular  local  practise  or  symbol  is 
appropriate  for  use  in  the  baptismal  rite,  or  in  the  process  of  formation  before  and  after  the 
rite? 

C.  Solicit  comment  from  liturgists  and  pastors  in  the  various  church  traditions  on  how  the  hymns  and 
songs  used  in  baptismal  liturgies  in  their  churches  express  understandings  of  Baptism. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  this  process  will  both  inform  and  challenge  churches  on  the 
way  towards  full  mutual  recognition  of  baptism. 

C.  Baptism  and  Formation  in  the  Faith:  towards  life-long  growth  into  Christ 

1 . Introduction 

“According  to  the  Ditchingham  consultation,  this  ordo  [or  pattern]  of  Christian  worship  includes  the 
great  outline  of  baptism,  understood  as  ‘formation  in  the  faith  and  baptizing  in  water  together,  leading 
to  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community’”.1  In  the  report  of  that  first  consultation  these  linked 
actions  of  baptism  are  described  as  part  of  an  ancient  yet  ever-new  pattern  which  the  churches  already 
possess,  which  they  are  invited  to  recognize  in  each  other  and  to  renew  in  themselves.2  The  second 
consultation  held  at  Faverges  did  further  work  on  baptism  and  on  the  way  in  which  recovery  of  the 
pattern  or  ordo  of  baptism,  as  involving  (a)  formation  in  faith,  (b)  the  water  rite,  and  (c)  incorporation 
into  the  life  of  the  community,  might  assist  the  churches  toward  common  renewal  of  baptismal 
understanding  and  practice  and  toward  increased  mutual  recognition  of  one  another' s baptism. 


1 Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  our  Common  Baptism  (Report  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Consultation  at  Faverges,  France,  1997  (FO/97 : 1 3 Revised),  para.  19,  p.  8. 

2 So  We  Believe,  So  We  Pray:  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship,  para.  7,  p.  7. 
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2.  Proposal:  that  Faith  and  Order 

undertake  a survey  of  practice  among  the  churches  with  respect  to  pre-  and  post-baptismal 
formation,  this  survey  to  be  sent  to  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  and  selected  members 
of  Societas  Liturgica,  with  the  results  to  be  read  and  reported  on  by  a small  group. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  questions  in  this  survey  will  assist  those  who  participate  to  reflect  on  baptismal 
practice  in  their  own  church  in  the  light  of  the  Faverges  text,  and  that  such  reflection  may  encourage 
the  process  of  renewal  already  begun  in  many  churches.  Furthermore,  we  hope  that  the  responses  to 
this  survey  will  contribute  to  a better  knowledge  of  current  practices  in  different  churches  and  thereby 
to  greater  understanding,  mutual  learning  and  enrichment  of  the  general  Christian  understanding  of 
baptism.  These  in  turn  may  lead  to  increased  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  and  to  growth  towards 
koinonia. 

The  following  questions  would  be  included  in  the  survey: 

1.  Baptismal  practise 

A.  Is  there  an  age  at  which  you  normally  baptize  candidates?  If  so,  what  is  it?  Is  this 
pattern  changing?  If  so,  how? 

B.  If  you  do  not  baptize  infants,  how  do  you  nurture  children  until  their  baptism?  Do  you 
acknowledge  ritually  their  presence,  and  the  church’s  responsibility  to  them? 

2.  Preparation  for  Baptism:  training  for  entry  into  the  community 

A.  How  do  you  prepare  candidates  for  baptism?  What  is  expected  of  them? 

1 . Are  there  specific  materials  which  you  use? 

2.  Who  is  involved  in  the  process  of  preparation? 

3.  What  training  do  they  receive? 

4.  How  long  does  the  process  last? 

5.  Is  there  a particular  time  of  year  for  this  process? 

6.  How  is  the  congregation  involved  in  the  preparation?  Does  the 
congregation  pray  regularly  for  the  candidate? 

7 . Is  any  of  this  preparation  done  in  cooperation  with  other  churches? 

B Parents/Sponsors/Godparents 

1 . Do  you  encourage  or  require  sponsors? 

2.  Are  sponsors  likely  to  be: 

a.  Parents?  Other  family  members? 

b.  Friends? 

c.  Representatives  of  the  congregation? 

3.  Is  there  a requirement  that  sponsors  are: 

a.  Members  of  the  same  confession? 

b.  Christians? 

4.  What  do  you  expect  of  the  sponsors  before,  during  and  after  baptism? 

5.  What  preparation  or  training  is  given  to  sponsors? 

6.  Where  infants  or  children  are  baptized,  what  preparation  is  given  to  the 
parents? 

7.  Does  the  congregation  pray  regularly  for  parents,  sponsors  or  godparents? 
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3.  Post-baptismal  formation,  life-long  growth  into  Christ,  within  the  context  of  the  Christian 
community 


A.  What  are  the  post-baptismal  responsibilities  for  the  baptized?  For  parents?  For 
sponsors? 

B.  How  is  participation  of  the  baptized  in  the  life  of  the  congregation  encouraged? 

1 . Are  there  specific  ways  in  which  this  is  done? 

2.  At  some  point(s)  is  there  a specific  programme  of  education  for  the 
baptized? 

C.  What  links  are  made  between  baptism  and  diakonia? 

1 . How  are  the  baptized  encouraged  to  participate  with  others  in  the  mission 
and  diakonia  of  the  church?1 

2.  Are  there  specific  and  intentional  ways  in  which  this  is  done? 

D.  Renewal  of  baptismal  life 

1 . Are  there  specific  occasions  on  which  you  encourage  baptismal 
remembrance  and  renewal?  If  so,  when  and  how  does  this  happen? 

2.  How  is  baptism  recalled  and  celebrated  in  the  ongoing  life  of  the 
community?  In  corporate  worship?  In  preaching?  In  pastoral  contact? 

D.  Baptism  and  Christian  Ethics:  continued  reflection 

1 . Introduction 

In  addition  to  questions  of  the  ordo  (pattern  or  structure)  of  worship  and  inculturation,  which  had  been 
raised  at  Ditchingham,  the  Faverges  consultation  introduced  the  question  of  Christian  ethics  in  relation 
to  baptism.  This  can  open  an  important  interdisciplinary  discussion  and  can  create  links  with  other  Faith 
and  Order  work,  and  with  the  community  of  ethicists  and  moral  theologians. 

2.  Proposal:  that  Faith  and  Order, 

in  order  to  broaden  the  reflection  in  the  Faverges  text  on  the  relationship  between  baptism  and 
Christian  ethics,  should  send  that  text  to  (groups/networks  of)  Christian  ethicists  and  moral 
theologians  for  their  comment  and  critique.  The  results  should  then  be  studied  by  a small  group 
(liturgists,  biblical  scholars,  theologians,  Christian  ethicists)  in  order  to  take  the  discussion  still 
further.  This  process  should  include  a focus  on  questions  such  as  the  following: 

1 . How  is  baptism  constitutive  of  the  distinctive  character  and  unique  content  of 
Christian  ethics? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  life  of 
discipleship? 


1 On  these  issues  see  the  works  referred  to  in  footnote  1 on  p.  101 . 
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m.  Baptism  in  relation  to  Faith  and  Order  work  on  ethnic  identity,  national  identity,  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church: 

A.  Introduction 

Faith  and  Order  has  worked  in  a series  of  programmes  on  questions  of  the  nature  and  faith  of  the 
church  in  relation  to  its  life  and  witness  in  the  world,1  and  will  continue  this  through  its  study 
programme  on  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church”.  This  study  should  take 
account  of  the  dimension  of  worship  generally  in  expressing  both  the  universality  and  oneness  of 
Christ’s  church,  and  the  identity  of  a particular  Christian  tradition  in  a particular  historical  and  cultural 
situation.  In  relation  to  baptism  specifically,  the  study  should  consider  the  following  questions:  how 
does  baptism  bring  us  into  the  one  body  of  Christ  which  transcends  all  human  differences  and 
divisions?  And  what  is  the  relation  between  the  believer’s  fundamental  Christian  identity  entered  into 
through  baptism,  and  his  or  her  particular  ethnic  and/or  national  identity? 

B Proposal:  that  Faith  and  Order’s  study  on  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Unity 
of  the  Church” 

should  take  careful  note  of  baptism  as  entry  into  the  one  body  of  Christ,  and  as  central  to  the 
formation  of  Christian  identity. 


Participants 

Rev.  Dr  Janet  Crawford  (Moderator),  New  Zealand  / Anglican 
Rev.  Neville  Callam,  Jamaica,  West  Indies  / Baptist 

Dr  Sophie  Deicha,  France  / Archdiocese  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Parishes  in  Western  Europe/ 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
Rev.  Dr  Peter  Donald,  Scotland  / Reformed 

Archbishop  Mar  Cyril  Aphrem  Karim,  Syria/United  States  / Syrian  Orthodox 
Dom  Emmanuel  Lanne  OSB,  Belgium  / Roman  Catholic 
Dr  Gail  Ramshaw,  United  States  / Lutheran 


Staff 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  Best,  United  States/Switzerland  / Disciples  of  Christ 

Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller,  Germany/Switzerland  / Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  [United] 

Mrs  Carolyn  McComish,  England/Switzerland  / Reformed 


1 See  most  recently  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  151,  revised  edition,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1 990;  and  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics:  Ecumenical 
Ethical  Engagement,  Moral  Formation  and  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Martin  Robra, 
Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  1997. 
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Appendix 


I.  The  Faverges  Report:  Discussion  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  Istanbul,  1998 

Summary  of  central  points  raised  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Board’s  discussion  at  Istanbul  (January,  1998) 
of  the  Faverges  text  “Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism”, 
and  of  future  Faith  and  Order  work  on  worship  in  relation  to  the  search  for  unity. 

I.  In  a lively  discussion  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  expressed  strong  appreciation  for  the  Faverges 
text,  noting  in  particular  the  attention  paid  in  the  text  both  to  the  theological  and  ecclesiological 
positions  and  to  the  liturgical  practises  of  the  churches,  the  inclusion  of  Orthodox  material  in  the  text, 
the  openness  to  free  church  perspectives,  and  - not  least  - the  fact  that  the  text  was  well  written. 

II.  In  discussion  of  the  text  and,  more  generally,  future  Faith  and  Order  work  on  baptism,  the  following 
points  were  emphasized. 

1.  The  ordo  (pattern  or  structure)  of  baptism:  understanding  baptism  as  a process  including 
formation,  the  water  rite  and  life  in  community 

A.  This  broader  understanding  of  baptism  is  a very  significant  advance.  By  focussing  on  a 
process  of  growth  into  Christian  identity  rather  than  on  a single  ritual  event,  it  corrects  several 
misunderstandings  of  baptism,  fosters  the  conversation  between  churches  which  practise 
“believers”  and  “infant”  baptism,  and  may  be  useful  in  addressing  the  issue  of  “re”-baptism.  In 
addition  it  enables  a number  of  “free  churches”  to  find  themselves  in  the  discussion  for  the  first 
time. 

B However,  this  broader  understanding  may  obscure  questions  about  the  structure  or  pattern 
of  the  water  rite  itself,  and  its  character  as  a rite  of  initiation.  The  discussion  of  the  ordo  of  worship 
in  the  Ditchingham  report  was  very  useful  ecumenically,  showing  as  it  did  that  some  elements  were 
essential  in  worship  and  others  secondary.  What  is  needed  now  is  a study  of  the  pattern  or  structure 
of  the  water  rite,  identifying  ecumenically  which  aspects  are  essential  and  which  secondary. 

2.  The  "mutual  recognition  ” of  baptism.  Churches  often  speak  of  the  “mutual  recognition  of  baptism” 
as  the  basis  for  their  ecumenical  engagement.  But  we  remain  divided  at  the  eucharistic  table:  how  is 
it  that  recognition  of  baptism  does  not  reflect,  or  lead  to,  full  communion?  Does  this  imply  that  the 
baptism  of  this  or  that  church  is  somehow  “deficient”?  Or  that  the  “recognition”  is  less  than  complete? 
In  view  of  the  remaining  theological  and  ecclesiological  differences,  does  it  claim  too  much  to  speak 
of  “full  communion”?  In  any  case:  what  is  it  that  is  actually  being  “recognized”?  And  what  is  the  basis 
for  this  “recognition”? 

3.  The  relation  of  baptism  to  the  eucharist.  How  is  this  crucial  relationship  to  be  understood?  What 
implications  does  this  relationship  have  for  the  way  in  which  both  baptism  and  the  eucharist  are 
celebrated  liturgically? 

4.  Biblical  texts  and  images  in  relation  to  baptism. 

A.  Romans  6 could,  at  points  (paragraph  20?  Paragraph  43?),  be  a more  fruitful  reference  than 
I Corinthians. 
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B.  The  text  presents  the  notion  of  dying  and  rising  with  Christ  as  the  fundamental  biblical 
metaphor  for  baptism  (see  paragraphs  22,  44  45,  48,  50,  58).  Other  biblical  texts  and  metaphors 
should  also  be  brought  into  the  discussion:  for  example,  the  Exodus  and  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  history  of  the  pilgrim  people  of  God. 

5.  The  relation  of  the  process  of  baptism  and  the  water  rite  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

A.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  water  rite,  the  lifelong  process  of  baptism,  and  the 
Spirit? 

B.  Should  we  attend  more  to  the  Spirit  as  the  “mark”  of  Christian  identity?  Should  Christians 
base  their  “mutual  recognition”  not  on  the  common  practise  of  the  water  rite,  but  rather  on 
“evidences  of  the  Spirit”  in  faith  and  life?  Would  this  be  a helpful  ecumenical  link  to  the 
Pentecostal  churches? 

6.  The  relation  between  baptism  and  personal  confession  of  faith.  In  Baptist  and  in  Pentecostal 
churches  - but  also  increasingly  in  other  churches  - persons  baptized  as  infants  seek  “re”-baptism  in 
order  that  they  may  make  a “conscious  and  personal”  confession  of  faith  in  connection  with  the  water 
rite.  How  is  this  to  be  dealt  with  theologically,  ecclesiologically,  pastorally  and  ecumenically? 

7.  Baptism  and  Christian  ethics.  The  dimension  of  ethics  in  relation  to  baptism  raises  the  question 
of  the  Spirit:  how  does  the  Spirit  change  the  lives  of  believers?  If  it  is  the  Spirit  which  empowers  “new 
life”  and  new  behaviour,  and  if  the  Spirit  is  linked  to  baptism,  does  this  mean  that  “‘Christian  ethics’ 
are  for  the  regenerate  only”,  and  inaccessible  to  everyone  else? 

8.  Issues  of  language  and  the  baptismal  formula.  Paragraph  26  refers  to  the  triune  Name;  but  is  it 
clear  that  all  churches  can  affirm  the  centrality  of  this  classic  aspect  of  the  water  rite?  What  about 
churches  which  may  use  other  formulas?  What  issues  are  raised  by  the  search  for  “inclusive  language”? 
What  broader  issues  of  language,  metaphor  and  symbolics  must  be  considered  here? 

II.  Faverges  and  Future  Faith  and  Order  Work:  Discussion  and  Agreed  Steps 

(From:  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board,  9-16  January  1998,  Istanbul,  Turkey, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  180,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order, 
1998,  pp.  55-56). 

In  discussion  there  were  strong  affirmations  of  gratitude  for  the  [Faverges]  report,  coupled  with  a deep 
concern  for  continuing  and  also  new  difficult  issues  concerning  baptism,  namely  (a)  the  formula,  in 
relation  to  attempts  to  find  inclusive  language  for  it  (e  g.  “Creator,  Redeemer,  Sustainer”)  and  to 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  only,  (b)  breadth  of  understanding  (e  g.  the  aspect  of  initiation,  entry  into 
the  new  life),  (c)  the  relation  between  baptism  and  personal  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
Saviour,  (d)  the  relation  between  the  baptism  in  water  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  (e)  the  question  whether 
the  connection  of  Christian  ethics  with  baptism  means  that  Christian  ethics  are  ethics  only  for  the 
regenerate.  The  Director  had  already  asked  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  consider  these  issues  for  its  agenda.  The  Board  wished 
the  discussion  tos  be  continued  also  in  future  work  of  the  group,  who  agreed  to  redraft  their  proposals 
for  action  to  include  this.  The  Board,  upon  the  motion  of  Peter  Donald  and  seconded  by  several  Board 
members,  agreed: 
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(a)  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Faverges  text,  subject  to  financial  provision,  as  a Faith  and 
Order  Paper  with  respect  to  all  the  other  reports  approved  for  publication; 

(b)  to  affirm  the  holding  of  a small  meeting  (6-10  persons)  in  mid- 1998  to  identify  and  explicate  the 
baptism  issues  raised  in  the  Faverges  consultation  and  the  ensuing  discussion  at  Istanbul,  and  to 
consider  the  implications  for  the  next  phase  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order; 

(c)  to  request  the  staff  to  reflect  on  the  essays,  already  solicited,  in  the  light  of  the  recommendations 
from  Moshi  and  Fontgombault,  on  the  issue  of  “unity  and  diversity  in  worship  and  its  relationship  to 
the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  church”,  with  hymnody  as  a specific  case  study,  and  to  bring  a 
report  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  next  Board. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


OPERATING  FORECAST  IN  CHF 


CLUSTER  Issues  and  Themes 

TEAM 

Faith  and  Order 

YEAR 

1999 

INCOME 

33 

Designated  Operating  Income 

489,563 

32 

Undesignated  Income 

744,684 

TOTAL 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

1,234,247 

35 

Exchange  Gains  or  Losses 

0 

36 

Dividens  and  Interests 

0 

37 

Producation  & Service  Income 

0 

39 

Miscellaneous 

60,000 

TOTAL 

OTHER  INCOME 

60,000 

TOTAL 

INCOME 

1,294,247 

EXPENDITURE 

40 

Grants 

0 

41 

Professional  Fees 

10,000 

42 

Travel  and  Hospitality 

35,000 

43 

Depreciation 

0 

44 

Hire  of  Premises  and  Equipment 

0 

45 

Post,  Telephony,  & Freight  Charges 

12,000 

46 

Office  Costs 

12,500 

47 

Publishing  and  Production  Costs 

40,000 

48 

Premises  and  Equipment  (RR&M) 

0 

49 

Financial  Costs 

0 

50 

Core  Staff  Costs 

647,158 

52 

Non-Core  Staff  Costs 

92,473 

60 

Public  Information 

39,181 

63 

Governance 

52,516 

66 

Infrastructure  Costs 

134,334 

71 

Transfers  to  or  from  fund 

90,000 

73 

Transfers  to/from  provisions 

0 

74 

Transfers  between  teams  or  clusters 

218,792 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE 

1,383,954 

-83,707 


SURPLUS/(DEFICIT  FOR  YEAR) 
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FAITH  AND  ORDER  ACTIVITIES/PROJECTS 

CHF 

Ecumenical  Life  5,413 

Week  of  Prayer  57,261 

United/Uniting  Churches  26,004 

Bilateral  Dialogues  39,172 

Papal  Gift  8,079 

Apostolic  Faith  33,599 

Koinonia  of  Women  and  Men  33,614 

Leuenberg  2,453 

BEMFund  15,948 

F/O  Plenary  Reserve  336,146 

Church  and  World/Ethnicity  1 47, 1 42 

Ecclesiology  125,517 

Christian/Jewish  1,080 

Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle  41,220 

Music/Liturgy  Workshop/Seminar  53,740 

Worship  Resource  Centre  22,860 

Ecumenical  Hermeneutics  49,91 1 

Worship/Baptism  57,051 


Brent  Fund 


48,840 
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APPENDIX  V 


BY-LAWS 

(subsequently  approved  by  Central  Committee,  August/September  1999) 

Faith  and  Order  (Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes) 

1 . Meanings 

1.1  Faith  and  Order  means  the  Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission 
hereinafter  defined. 

1.2  The  Standing  Commission  means  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
Council. 

1.3  The  Plenary  Commission  means  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
Council. 

1 .4  The  Officers  means  the  Moderator  and  Vice-Moderators  of  the  Standing  Commission 
and  the  Plenary  Commission,  the  Director  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes  and  the  Director  of 
the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 

1.5  The  Secretariat  means  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order 

2.  Introduction 

Faith  and  Order  represents  an  historic,  founding  movement  of  the  Council.  There  is  a need  for  it 
to  have  a continuing,  identifiable  visibility  and  structure  in  order  to  maintain  its  ability  to 
incorporate  the  participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  other  non-member  churches  of 
the  Council  in  the  organising  and  staffing  of  its  activities  within  the  overall  framework  of  the 
Council. 

3.  Aim  and  Functions 

3.1  The  Aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship, 
expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe. 

3.2  The  Functions  of  the  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  are: 

(a)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  aim  and  to  examine 
such  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of  the  Church; 

(b)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  development  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  to  keep  prominently  before  the  Council  the  obligation  to 
work  towards  unity; 

(c)  to  promote  prayer  for  unity; 

(d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to  one  another  which  cause 
difficulties  or  which  particularly  require  theological  clarification; 
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(e)  to  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards  closer  unity  with  one  another 
and  to  provide  information  concerning  such  steps; 

(f)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  available,  reports  of  Faith 
& Order  meetings  and  studies; 

(g)  to  provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are  engaged  in 
union  negotiations  or  other  specific  efforts  towards  unity. 

In  pursuing  these  functions  the  following  principles  shall  be  observed: 

(i)  Faith  and  Order  in  seeking  to  draw  the  churches  into  conversation  and  study,  shall 
recognise  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  initiate  steps  towards  union  by 
entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  act,  on  their 
invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

(ii)  It  shall  conduct  its  work  in  such  a way  that  all  are  invited  to  share  reciprocally  in  giving 
and  receiving  and  no  one  shall  be  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  his  or  her  convictions  nor  to  compromise 
them.  Differences  are  to  be  clarified  and  recorded  as  honestly  as  agreements. 

4.  Organization 

4.1  The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  are 
constitutionally  responsible  to  the  Central  Committee  through  the  Programme  Committee. 

4.2  The  Standing  Commission  will  be  responsible  for  initiating,  implementing  and  laying 
down  general  guidelines  of  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order,  in  consultation  with  the  Programme 
Committee,  within  the  framework  of  the  policies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  established 
by  the  Central  Committee.  It  will  guide  the  staff  in  the  development  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
programme,  and  supervise  the  ongoing  work.  It  shall  report  annually  to  the  Central  Committee 
through  the  Programme  Committee.  In  exceptional  circumstances  the  Standing  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  the  Officers  of  the  WCC,  shall  be  permitted  to  place  an  issue  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Central  Committee. 

4.3  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  provide  a broader  frame  of  reference  for  the  activities 
of  the  Standing  Commission  and  in  particular  provide  a forum  for  theological  debate  and  a source 
of  membership  for  participation  in  study  groups  and  consultations.  The  members  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  will  share  in  communicating  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  churches. 

4.4  The  Standing  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  30  members  (including  the 
Officers). 

4.5  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  120  members  (including  the 
Officers  and  other  members  of  the  Standing  Commission). 

4.6  The  Standing  Commission,  before  each  Assembly,  shall  appoint  a Nominations 
Committee  to  prepare  a list  of  names  for  the  election  of  the  new  Standing  Commission  by  the 
Central  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly.  The  members  will  hold  office  until  the 
next  Assembly. 
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4.7  The  Standing  Commission,  at  its  last  meeting  before  each  Assembly,  shall  propose  a 
person  as  Moderator  of  Faith  and  Order  for  election  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  first  meeting 
after  the  Assembly.  The  Moderator  will  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly. 

4.8  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly,  the  Standing  Commission  shall  elect  not  more 
than  four  Vice-Moderators  from  among  its  members.  The  Vice-Moderators  will  hold  office  until 
the  next  Assembly. 

4.9  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly  the  Standing  Commission  shall  prepare  a list  of 
names  additional  to  the  Moderator  and  members  of  the  Standing  Commission,  for  the  election  of 
the  new  Plenary  Commission  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  next  meeting.  The  Commissioners 
will  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly. 

4. 1 0 Vacancies  on  the  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Central  Committee  on  the  nomination  of  the  Standing  Commission. 

4.11  Since  the  size  of  the  Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the 
provisions  of  by-law  4.12  preclude  full  representation  of  all  member  churches  of  the  Council, 
appointment  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  capacity  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Faith  and 
Order.  At  the  same  time,  care  shall  be  taken  to  secure  a reasonable  geographical  and  confessional 
representation  of  churches  on  the  Standing  Commission,  the  Plenary  Commission  and  among  the 
Officers  and  Secretariat.  The  membership  of  the  Plenary  Commission  shall  include  a sufficient 
number  of  women,  young  and  lay  persons. 

4.12  Persons  who  are  members  of  churches  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Council,  but  which 
confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  are  eligible  for  membership  of  the  Standing  Commission 
and  the  Plenary  Commission. 

4.13  Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  for  appointment  by  the  Central  Committee,  steps 
shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  his  or  her  name  is  acceptable  to  the  church  to  which  he  or  she  belongs. 
A member  should  be  willing  to  accept  some  responsibility  for  communication  between  Faith  and 
Order  and  his  or  her  church  and  ecumenical  bodies  in  his  or  her  country. 

5.  The  Secretariat 

5.1  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  shall  be  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  who  are  assigned  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  For  all  external  relationships  and 
purposes  the  Co-Ordinator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Team  in  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes  will 
hold  the  title  of  “Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order”. 

5.2  The  staff  will  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  normal  procedure  for  appointment 
of  Council  staff.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  after  due  consultation  with  the  Officers  of  Faith  and 
Order,  nominate  for  appointment  or  re-appointment  members  of  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Secretariat  by  the  Central  Committee  or  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council.  In  the  case  of 
the  Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order,  no  nominations  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Central  Committee  or  the  Executive  Committee  against  the  advice  of  the  Standing  Commission 
of  Faith  and  Order. 
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5.3  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  Faith 

and  Order  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  agreed  by  Standing  Commission,  approved  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  Secretariat  will  keep  in  regular  contact 
with  the  Officers  and  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

6.  World  Conferences 

6. 1 World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Standing  Commission,  the  Central  Committee  so  decides. 

6.2  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  Conferences  shall  be  addressed  to  the  churches 
throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour. 

6.3  Such  Conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  churches  to 
represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers  and  observers  may  also  be  invited. 

6.4  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  World  Conferences  to  the  churches. 

7.  Faith  and  Order  Meetings 

7. 1 The  Standing  Commission  shall  meet  at  least  every  1 8 months,  but  may  be  convened 
at  any  time  by  the  Moderator  in  consultation  with  the  other  Officers  of  Faith  and  Order  or  at  the 
request  of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  members  of  the  Standing  Commission. 

7.2  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  normally  meet  once  between  Assemblies,  but  may  be 
convened  at  any  time  by  the  Standing  Commission  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Council. 

7.3  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of  both  the 
Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission,  for  keeping  its  minutes  and  other  records  and, 
in  consultation  with  the  Moderator,  for  preparing  its  agenda. 

7.4  A member  of  the  Standing  Commission  may  name  a person  to  represent  him  or  her  at 
any  meeting  at  which  the  member  is  unable  to  be  present,  but  such  a person  may  not  vote. 

7.5  A member  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  by  advance  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  both 
the  Commission  member  and  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  member's  church,  to  the 
Secretariat  may  name  a proxy  to  represent  the  member  at  any  meeting  at  which  the  member  is 
unable  to  be  present. 

7.6  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the  Moderator  so  rules,  but 
not  to  vote.  In  particular,  in  order  to  secure  representation  of  its  study  groups,  members  of  these 
may  be  invited  to  attend  either  body  as  consultants. 

7.7  In  the  absence  of  the  Moderator,  one  of  the  Vice-Moderators  shall  preside  at  such 
meetings.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  these  Officers,  the  meeting  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  to  take 
the  chair.  One  third  of  the  total  membership  (including  proxies)  shall  constitute  a quorum. 
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7. 8 Faith  and  Order  shall  normally  conduct  its  business  according  to  the  rule  of  procedure 
of  the  Central  Committee.  Questions  arising  about  procedure  shall  be  decided  by  a majority  vote 
of  those  present  and  voting. 

7.9  If,  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission, 
the  Moderator  and  Secretariat  shall  decide  that  there  is  business  requiring  immediate  action  by  the 
Standing  Commission,  it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post  or  fax  the  opinions  of  its 
members  and  the  majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  the  decision 
of  a duly  convened  meeting. 

8 Faith  and  Order  Studies 

8. 1 The  Standing  Commission  shall  formulate  and  carry  through  the  study  programme. 

8.2  The  Secretariat,  as  authorised  by  the  Standing  Commission,  shall  invite  persons  to 
serve  on  the  study  groups  and  consultations.  They  shall  pay  particular  regard  to  the  need  to  involve 
members  of  both  the  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  in  the  study  programme, 
whether  by  membership  of  a study  group,  consultations  or  by  written  consultation.  Due  regard 
shall  be  paid  to  special  competence  in  the  fields  of  study  concerned  and  to  the  need  for  the 
representation  of  a variety  of  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  theological  viewpoints. 

8.3  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Standing  Commission  or  Plenary  Commission.  They  may  also  include  persons 
who  do  not  belong  to  members  churches  of  the  Council. 

8.4  In  planning  such  studies  all  possible  contacts  shall  be  sought  or  maintained  with  allied 
work  already  in  progress  under  such  auspices  as  those  of  regional  or  national  councils  or  of 
individual  churches  or  of  ecumenical  institutes  and  theological  faculties  or  departments. 

8.5  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for  discussion  in  the  Standing 
Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission,  at  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  or  at 
Assemblies.  Any  such  report  should  bear  a clear  indication  of  its  status. 

8.6  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order  papers  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretariat,  provided  that  adequate  financial  resources  are  available. 

9.  Finance 

9. 1 The  financing  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  will  be  undertaken  in  the  normal  way  as 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes.  The  Secretariat,  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Standing  Commission,  shall  be  responsible  for  working  with  the  Director  and  Finance  Officer  of 
the  Cluster  preparing  a budget  for  the  activities  of  Faith  and  Order. 

9.2  The  Standing  Commission  will  receive  reports  on  the  budget  and  funding  of  the  work 
of  Faith  and  Order  and  will  provide  oversight  of  the  detailed  planning  and  policy  in  relation  to  the 
funding  of  programmatic  activities  (e.g.  studies)  and  projects  of  Faith  and  Order  within  the  overall 
policies  and  budget  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes  approved  by  the  Central  Committee. 
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9.3  The  Standing  Commission  will  assist  in  developing  the  financial  resources  available 

for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

1 0 Communication  with  the  Churches 

The  Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission  shall  be  concerned  to  facilitate 
communication  with  the  churches.  They  shall  make  generally  available  results  of  studies  where 
such  studies  are  formally  communicated  to  the  churches  through  the  Central  Committee.  In 
certain  studies  the  churches  may  be  invited  to  make  a formal  response. 

1 1 . Revision  of  the  By-Laws 

Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  these  by-laws  may  be  made  by  the  Standing  Commission  or  by 
the  Central  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  Standing  Commission  and  the  Programme 
Committee.  Any  proposed  amendment  must  be  circulated  in  writing  to  the  members  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  not  less  than  three  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  at  which 
it  is  to  be  considered  for  adoption.  A proposed  amendment  requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  present  and  voting,  before  final  approval  by  the  Central 
Committee. 
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APPENDIX  VI 


FAITH  AND  ORDER  STANDING  COMMISSION 
Membership 


Moderator: 

Rev.  Prof.  David  K.  YEMBA  (United  Methodist  Church),  Africa  University,  Department  of 
Theology,  P O Box  1320,  Mutare,  Zimbabwe  (e-mail:  fot@syscom.co.zw  fax:  ++  263  20  61685) 


Vice-Moderators: 

Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  GENNADIOS  of  Sassima  (Limouris)  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Rum 
Patrikhanesi,  Fener-Hali?,  Istanbul  34220,  Turkey  (e-mail:  Gennadios@aidata.net.tr  tel/fax:  ++90 
212  531  96  79) 

Rev.  Dr  Melanie  MAY  (Church  of  the  Brethren),  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School,  Bexley  Hall, 
1100  South  Goodman  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14620-2589,  USA  (e-mail:  mmay@crds.edu  fax: 
++1  716  271  8013) 

Rev.  Carolina  PATTIASINA  (Protestant  Church  in  the  Moluccas),  c/o  C.C.I.,  Jalan  Salemba  Raya 
10,  Jakarta  10430,  Indonesia  (e-mail:  pgi@bit.net. id) 

Prof.  Dr  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM  (Church  of  Norway),  Universitet  i Oslo,  Det  Teologiske  Fakultet, 
Postboks  1023  Blindem,  0315  Oslo,  Norway  (e-mail:  t.k.seim@teologi.uio.no  fax:  ++  47  22  85 
03  01) 

Rev.  Fr  Jean  TILLARD,  OP  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Couvent  Dominicain,  96  Empress  Road, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIR  7G3,  Canada  (fax:  -H-l  613  233  6064) 


Members: 

Dr  Pablo  ANDINACH  (Evangelical  Methodist  Church),  ISEDET,  252  Camacua,  1406  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina  (e-mail:  andinac@infovia.com.ar  fax:  ++  54  1 1 4633  2825) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Andre  BIRMELE  (Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  France),  87,  rue  Strohl, 
67520  Wangen,  France  (e-mail:  abirmele@compuserve.com  fax:  ++33  388  15  25  70) 

Rev.  Neville  CALLAM  (Jamaica  Baptist  Union),  8 Haining  Crescent,  Kingston  5,  Jamaica  (e-mail: 
hz@cwjamaica.com) 

Archbishop  FEOFAN  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Wildensteiner  Strasse  10,  10318  Berlin, 
Germany 

Rev.  GAO  Ying  (China  Christian  Council),  Nanjing  Theological  Seminary,  17  Dajian  Yingxiang, 
Shanghai  Road,  Nanjing  210  029,  China  (e-mail:  gaoying@jlonline.com  tel/fax:  ++86  25  471 
2532) 
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Rev.  Megersa  GUTA  (Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus  Church),  EECMY  Central 
Office,  P O Box  2087,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  (e-mail:  eecmy.co@telecom.net.et  fax:  ++251  1 
53  41  48) 

RtRev.  John  HIND  (Church  of  England),  Bishop’s  Lodge,  Church  Road,  Worth,  Crawley,  West 
Sussex  RH10  4RT,  England  (e-mail:  bishop@eurobish.clara.co.uk  fax:  ++44  1293  88  44  79) 

Prof.  Yohan  HYUN  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea),  Presbyterian  College  & Theological 
Seminary,  363  Kwangiang-dong,  Kwangilu-ku,  Seoul  143  756,  Korea  (e-mail: 

hyun@acha.pcts.ac.kr  fax:  ++82  2 452  3460) 

Metropolitan  Dr  G.  Yohanna  IBRAHIM  (Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch),  Syrian  Orthodox 
Archdiocese,  P O Box  4194,  Aleppo,  Syria  (fax.  ++963  21  464  22  60) 

Bishop  Vasilios  KARAYIANNIS  (Church  of  Cyprus),  Archbishopric  of  Cyprus,  P O Box  1130, 
Nicosia,  Cyprus  (e-mail,  trimith@logos.cy.net  fax:  ++  357  2 43  09  30) 

Ms  Sarah  S.  KAULULE  (United  Church  of  Zambia),  Lusaka  Trades  Training  Institute,  P/B  RW 
50020  A,  Lusaka,  Zambia  (e-mail:  uczsynod@zamnet.zm  fax:  ++  260  1 25  21  98) 

Rev.  Dr  Jacob  KURIEN  (Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church),  Orthodox  Seminary,  Post  Box  98, 
Kottayam,  Kerala  686  Oil,  India  (fax:  ++  91  481  56  85  00) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dorothy  LEE  (Uniting  Church  in  Australia),  Queen’s  College,  Parkville,  Vic.  3052, 
Australia  (e-mail:  dlee@vic.uca.org.au  fax:  ++61  3 9348  1982) 

Rev.  Jane  NAMUGENYI  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda  [Anglican]),  West  Buganda  Diocese, 
P O Box  242,  Masaka,  Uganda  (fax:  ++256  481  20514  Masaka  Post  Office) 

Sister  Dr  Mary  O’DRISCOLL  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  20,  Via  degli  Ibernesi,  00184  Rome, 
Italy  (February- June:  fax  0039  6 6979  1684;  June  to  January:  5 Westfield  Road,  Dublin  6W, 
Ireland  fax:  + 353  1 492  3892) 

Most  Rev.  John  ONAIYEKAN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Archbishop  of  Abuja,  Archbishop’s 
House,  P O Box  286,  Garki  - Abuja,  Nigeria 

Rev.  Dr  Ivone  RICHTER-REIMER  (Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil), 
Alameda  Alcides  102,  24230-120  Niteroi-  RJ,  Brazil  (e-mail:  reimer@provide.psi.br) 

Rev.  Dr  William  G.  RUSCH  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America),  NCCC/Faith  and  Order, 
Room  870,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  NY  10115-0050,  USA  (fax:  ++1  212  870  2158) 

Rev.  Dr  Katharine  Doob  S AKENFELD  (Presbyterian  Church),  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
P O Box  821,  Princeton,  NJ  08542-0803,  USA  (katharine.sakenfeld@ptsem.edu  fax.  ++1  609  497 
7819) 

Rev.  Dr  Hermen  SHASTRI  (Methodist  Church),  No.  1,  Lorong  Putri  5/9E,  46000  Petaling  Jaya, 
Selangor,  Malaysia  (e-mail:  cchurchm@tm.net.my  fax:  ++60  3 756  03  53) 
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Rev.  Dr  William  TABBERNEE  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Phillips  Theological  Seminary,  University 
of  Tulsa,  600  S.  College,  Tulsa,  OK  74104,  USA  (e-mail:  ptspres@fullnet.net  fax:  ++1  918  610 
8404) 

Dr  Constance  TARASAR  (Orthodox  Church  in  America),  40  Beaumont  Circle,  Apt  4,  Yonkers, 
NY  10710,  USA  (fax:  ++1  914  779  4653) 

Rev.  Dr  Michael  TITA  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church),  Palatul  Patriarhiei,  Aleea  Dealul  Mitropoliei 
Nr.  25,  70526  Bucharest  IV,  Romania  (fax:  ++  40  1 337  0097) 

Prof.  Dr  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran),  Evangelisch- 
Theologische  Fakultat,  Liebermeisterstrasse  12,  72076  Tubingen,  Germany  (e-mail: 
dorothea.wendebourg@uni-tuebingen.de  fax:  ++49  7071  29  54  1 1 ) 

Dr  Catrin  WILLIAMS  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Wales),  University  of  N.  Wales,  Department  of 
Religious  Studies,  Bangor,  Gwynedd  LL57  2DG,  Wales,  UK  ( e-mail:  rssol  l@bangor.ac.uk  fax: 
++44  1248  38  37  59) 


Staff 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

(e-mail:  tfb@wcc-coe.org) 

Dr  Peter  BOUTENEFF  (Orthodox  Church  in  America) 

(e-mail:  pcb@wcc-coe.org) 

Rev.  Dr  Alan  D.  FALCONER  (Church  of  Scotland),  Director 
(e-mail:  af@wcc-coe.org) 

Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  HELLER  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  United) 

(e-mail:  dh@wcc-coe.org) 

Rev.  Terry  MacARTHUR  (United  Methodist  Church),  USA 
(e-mail:  tlm@wcc-coe.org) 

Mrs  Carolyn  McCOMISH  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  Administrative  Assistant 
(e-mail:  cam@wcc-coe.org) 

Mrs  Renate  SBEGHEN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran),  Administrative  Assistant 
(e-mail:  res@wcc-coe.org) 

Mrs  Isa  SCHMDDTKUNZ  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran  ),  Administrative  Assistant 
(part-time)  (e-mail:  irs@wcc-coe.org) 
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APPENDIX  VII 


FAITH  AND  ORDER  PLENARY  COMMISSION 

(elected  by  WCC  Central  Committee,  September  1999) 

Archimandrite  Mikael  AJAPAHYAN  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  Etchmiadzin),  Armenia 
V.  Rev.  Nareg  ALEMEZIAN  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  Cilicia),  Lebanon 
Rev.  Victor  ATTA-BEFFOE  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa),  Ghana 
Dr  (Ms)  Leelamma  ATHYAL  (Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar),  India 
Rev.  Dr  Carl  Axel  AURELIUS  (Church  of  Sweden),  Sweden 

Mrs  Sevan  BALABANIAN  (National  Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon),  Lebanon 

Rev.  Canon  Alyson  BARNETT-COWAN  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada),  Canada 

Rev.  Dr  Douglas  BAX  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa),  South  Africa 

Dr  Ladislas  BENES  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Brethren),  Czech  Republic 

Mrs  Dorothea  BINDER  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession),  Romania 

Rev.  Prof.  Wolfgang  BIENERT  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Germany 

Metropolitan  Anba  BISHOY  of  Damietta  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church),  Egypt 

Rev.  Fr  Frans  BOUWEN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Israel 

Rev.  Dr  Miriam  Barr  BUSH  (Reformed  Church  in  America),  USA 

Rev.  Dr  CHENG  Yang-en  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan),  Taiwan 

Rev.  Dr  Rebecca  CHOPP  (United  Methodist  Church),  USA 

Rev.  Dr  John  CHRYSSAVGIS  (Greek  Orthodox  Archidocese  of  North  and  South  America/ 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  USA 

Prof.  Dr  Sophie  DEICHA  (Russian  Orthodox  Churches  in  Western  Europe/Ecumenical 
Patriarchate),  France 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  DONALD  (Church  of  Scotland),  Scotland 

Rev.  Samuel  DOSSOU  (Protestant  Methodist  Church  of  Benin),  Benin 

Rev.  Dr  Susan  DURBER  (United  Reformed  Church),  England 

Sister  Dr  Donna  GEERNAERT,  SC  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Canada 

Dr  Timothy  GEORGE  (Southern  Baptist  Convention),  USA 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  John  GLADSTONE  (Church  of  South  India),  India 

Rev.  Dr  Adolfo  HAM  (Presbyterian-Reformed  Church  in  Cuba),  Cuba 

Rev.  Prof.  S.  Mark  HEIM  (American  Baptist  Churches  USA),  USA 

Rev.  Prof.  William  HENN,  OFM  Cap.  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Italy 

Hieromonk  Dr  H3LARION  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Russia 

Rev.  Fr  Heikki  HUTTUNEN  (Orthodox  Church  of  Finland),  Finland 

Rev.  Prof.  Humberto  JIMENEZ  GOMEZ  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Colombia 
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Rt  Rev.  Tilewa  JOHNSON  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa),  Gambia 

Prof.  Dr  Kenji  KANDA  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan),  Japan 

Rev.  Panagiotis  KANTARTZIS  (Greek  Evangelical  Church),  Greece 

Mgr  Aloys  KLEIN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Germany 

Sister  Maria  KO  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Hong  Kong 

Rev.  Arthur  KO  LAY  (Myanmar  Baptist  Convention),  Myanmar 

Mrs  Katerina  KARKALA-ZORBA  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Greece 

Dr  Alar  LAATS  (Estonian  Evangelical  Church),  Estonia 

V.  Rev.  Deacon  Elpidophoros  LAMBRINIADIS  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Turkey 
Prof.  (Ms)  Kyung  Sook  LEE  (Korean  Methodist  Church),  Korea 

Rev.  Arao  A.  LITSURE  (United  Congregational  Church  in  Southern  Africa),  Mozambique 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  LODBERG  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Denmark),  Denmark 

Rev.  Jan  LUKASZUK  (Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church  in  Poland),  Poland 

Rt  Rev.  Julius  O.  P.  LYNCH  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa),  Sierra  Leone 

Rev.  Prof.  Angelo  MAFFEIS  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Italy 

Rev.  Michael  MARKERT  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran),  Germany 

Rev.  Dr  James  MASSEY  (Church  of  North  India),  India 

Rev.  Dr  Judith  McKINLAY  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand),  New  Zealand 

Rev.  Binsar  NAINGGOLAN  (Huria  Kristen  Batak  Protestant  Church  [Lutheran]),  Indonesia 

Rt  Rev.  Nyansako-ni  NKU  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon),  Cameroon 

Rev.  Dr  Elizabeth  NORDBECK  (United  Church  of  Christ),  USA 

Mrs  Rosemary  NTHAMBURI  (Methodist  Church  in  Kenya),  Kenya 

Deaconess  Oluwomino  A.  OWASANOYE  (The  Church  of  the  Lord  [Aladura]),  Nigeria 

Rev.  Harry  PANJAITAN  (Indenoian  Christian  Church  [Reformed]),  Indonesia 

Dr  Evelyn  PARKER  (Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  USA 

Rev.  Dr  Martin  PARMENTIER  (Old  Catholic  Church),  Netherlands 

Dom  Michel  van  PARYS,  OSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Belgium 

Rev.  Dr  Chuleepran  S.  PERSONS  (Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand),  Thailand 

Prof.  Vlassios  PHEIDAS  (Church  of  Greece),  Greece 

Rev.  Rogelio  PRIETO  (Spanish  Evangelical  Episcopal  Church),  Spain 

Rev.  Somoella  RANARTVELO  (Province  of  the  Church  of  Indian  Ocean),  Madagascar 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Anne  Marie  REIJNEN  (United  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium),  Belgium 

Dr  Cecil  M.  ROBECK  (Assemblies  of  God),  USA 

Rev.  Antti  SAARELMA  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland),  Finland 

Ven.  Joseph  SARVANANTHEM  (Church  of  Ceylon),  Sri  Lanka 

Fr  Jorge  SCAMPINI  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Argentina 

Rev.  Dr  Barbara  SCHWAHN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  United),  Germany 
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Dr  Janet  SCOTT  (Religious  Society  of  Friends),  England 

Rev.  Dr  Loraine  Mackenzie  SHEPHERD  (United  Church  of  Canada),  Canada 

Mr  Vladimir  SHMALY  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Russia 

Rev.  Rudolf  von  SINNER  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  Switzerlnad 

Mr  SO  Shing-Yit  Eric  (Hong  Kong  Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China),  China 

Mrs  Angelene  SWART  (Moravian  Church  in  South  Africa),  South  Africa 

Rev.  Claudia  TRON  (Waldensian  Church),  Uruguay 

Rev.  Prof.  Gunter  WENZ  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran),  Germany 
Dr  Joszef  ZSENGELLER  (Reformed  Church  in  Hungary),  Hungary 


